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THis Memorandum is the work of a group of investi- 
gators who came together, at the instance of the Garton 
Foundation, for the purpose of discussing the industrial 
situation as it is likely to be at the end of the war, the 
difficulties presented by a return to peace conditions, and 
the more permanent problems which must be solved in 
order to secure the future prosperity of British industry. 
The group included men in touch both with the capitalist 
and employing classes and with organised Labour, as 
well as with financial, economic and administrative circles. 
The Memorandum was discussed in draft and in proof 
with a still wider circle; and during the last few months 
it has been privately circulated amongst large employers, 
Trade Union officials, and recognised experts on social 
and economic questions. From many of these detailed 
criticisms have been received, with the result that the 
Directors of the Foundation now feel justified in sanction- 
ing publication of the Memorandum as a contribution 
to public discussion. The writer of this article was a 
member of the original group, and, while the opinions 
here put forward are his own, he believes them fairly 
to represent the conclusions arrived at by the group, 
as a result of some months’ active interchange of 
views with competent representatives of widely varied 
interests and standpoints. 


The chief danger attending discussion of the probable 
developments of trade and industry after the war is that 
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we may allow our attention to become concentrated 
upon details of policy, to the neglect of the fundamental 
principles involved, and so fail to recognise the greatness 
of our opportunity. The questions which arise directly 
out of the return from war to peace conditions are so 
complex and important that those who have to deal with 
them might well be excused for failing to realise their 
intimate connexion with more permanent features of 
our industrial life. Yet, in the main, the effect of the 
war has been not so much to create new difficulties as 
to accentuate those which already existed. Such ques- 
tions as the avoidance of unemployment during the 
period of demobilisation, the restoration of Trade Union 
safeguards, the right use of the new plant erected for 
war purposes, and the relation of wages to the increased 
cost of living, are closely connected with ante-bellum 
problems. They can be satisfactorily solved only by a 
policy based on a comprehensive survey of industrial 
conditions as a whole. 

This necessity has been so far recognised that the 
work which is being done by both official and non-official 
bodies to prepare for handling the questions arising on 
demobilisation is accompanied by a large amount of 
more general discussion of trade problems and of the 
means whereby we may increase our national efficiency. 
It may be doubted, however, whether this discussion is 
founded upon a sufficiently clear analysis of the situation 
and its requirements. There is a tendency to accept too 
readily the permanence of ante-bellum conditions, and to 
ignore the profound effect of the war upon men’s attitude 
and outlook. A large proportion of those who speak 
and write upon these matters confine their attention to 
isolated questions, such as tariffs, the encouragement 
of scientific research, or the regulation of wages, and 
consider even these questions mainly from the stand- 
point of a particular trade or a particular class. No such 
piecemeal treatment will meet the demands of the situa- 
tion. While each trade and each class has its own special 
difficulties and requirements, the prosperity of every 
trade and class is bound up with the general prosperity 
of British Industry; and every question relating to a 
particular section must be considered in the light of 
its effects upon other sections of the business world. 
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Moreover, Industry as a whole is inextricably entangled 
with the social and political life of the nation. It is 
impossible to discuss industrial problems without touch- 
ing upon matters which are as much within the province 
of the sociologist and the statesman as of the economist. 
It has been our fault in the past that there has been too 
little co-operation between those who have approached 
these subjects from separate angles. We have been too 
apt to imagine that the national life could be divided 
into water-tight compartments, to separate moral and 
material interests, to legislate for a particular class as 
a class and not as members of the community, to regard 
each trade as an unrelated unit. 

The war has brought with it a quickened sense of 
corporate consciousness. The concentration and organisa- 
tion of the national energy and resources for the purposes 
of war has forced home to us the interdependence of 
all classes of the community and the advantages of 
coordinated action. It has shaken in many ways our 
preconceived ideas; it has revealed at once unsuspected 
weaknesses and unsuspected possibilities. Men feel, how- 
ever vaguely, that, if the future life of the nation is to 
be worthy of the price paid to preserve it, it must be 
informed by something of that spirit of energy, unity 
and social responsibility which has been awakened by 
the great struggle. 

If, in our treatment of the industrial problem, we are 
to respond adequately to the challenge of the time, we 
must consider Industry as an integral part of the life 
of the community. We have to ask ourselves not merely 
how we can pass through the period of transition from 
war to peace with a minimum of dislocation and un- 
employment, but whether our present industrial organisa- 
tion is capable of giving us that all-round sufficiency in 
the standard of living which is a necessary condition not 
merely of material but of mental and moral progress; 
whether the conditions of Industry to-day are such as to 
produce the best type of citizen. 

Many people, who would answer these questions in 
the negative, would deny also the possibility of any 
substantial improvement without sweeping changes in 
the whole structure of our society. The authors of the 
Garton Memorandum have not there discussed the 
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arguments for and against State or Guild Socialism, the 
reintegration of Industry, and other proposals of a similar 
nature. In the first place, they recognise that, while the 
pressure of immediate problems must not be allowed 
to obscure fundamental principles, those immediate 
problems call for prompt decision. No measure which 
involves a radical reconstruction of the social or in- 
dustrial system could be carried out in time to affect 
the situation which will arise on the signing of peace. 
In the second place, while investigation might show 
that they differed widely as to the ideal of society, 
they are united in believing that Industry and the com- 
munity are living organisms and that improvement is 
to be sought rather through gradual development than 
through revolutions. In constructing a practical policy 
to meet the present need, it should be possible for the 
representatives of every school of thought to accept the 
limitations of existing circumstances, without prejudice 
to their aspirations for the future. 


An analysis of the difficulties presented by the in- 
dustrial situation after the war, the steps which are 
necessary to cope with them and the chief obstacles to 
the taking of those steps, will show that the possibilities 
of the present industrial system are very imperfectly 
realised. The authors of the Garton Memorandum have 
accepted the elements of this system as they stand. 
Their contention is that by a development of existing 
machinery and the adoption of a new standpoint with 
regard to Industry, based on a better understanding of 
its fundamental relations, it should be possible not 
merely to solve the immediate problems of the return to 
peace conditions but to increase largely both the mate- 
rial prosperity of the country and its social welfare. 

The Emergency Problem of the return to peace con- | 
ditions arises directly from the general dislocation of | 
industrial life which has taken place since August 1914. | 
During this period every economic consideration has 
rightly been subordinated to the vigorous prosecution ‘| 
of the war. The productive power of our industries, the 
carrying capacity of our mercantile marine, have to a 
very large extent been diverted from their normal | 
activities into military channels. Large sections of | 
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industry have passed under the direct control of the 
State; and the Trade Unions have consented, with a 
view to increasing the output of war material, to the 
suspension of regulations which represented the result 
of long-continued and stubborn effort, and were regarded 
by them as the Charter of Organised Labour. Finance, 
commerce and industry have. become weapons in the 
hand of the State, to be used without regard to con- 
siderations other than those of victory. 

_ The reversion from these conditions to those of normal 
peace activity will require the most skilful management 
if it is to take place without friction and suffering. 
In the first place, the labour market will be asked 
to reabsorb some three or four million men who have 
been serving with the colours, and a very large number 
both of men and women, who have been diverted from 
their ordinary occupations to the manufacture of material 
of war. In addition, there are considerable numbers 
who have been attracted into special industries by the 
exceptional demand for labour created in certain trades 
by the circumstances of war-time. The position is com- 
plicated by the existence of a large number of new 
workers, chiefly women, who have been brought into 
productive employment by the demand for war material, 
or in order to take the place of men at the front. A 
very large proportion of those who are now working 
under the Ministry of Munitions, or serving as ‘ stopgaps,’ 
will find themselves displaced by the diminution of 
Government orders or the return of the men whose 
places they took; and, while some of the women workers 
may return to domestic life, a large number will probably 
desire to remain employed. 

The demand for labour created by the revival of 
foreign trade, the removal of restrictions on domestic 
consumption, and the necessity for reconstruction work 
at home and abroad, will no doubt be brisk, but it is 
evident that there will be a serious danger of unemploy- 
ment arising from the complicated series of readjust- 
ments which must take place and the difficulty of 
bringing together the workman and the job. This 
difficulty will be all the greater because those who have 
come into industry as emergency and stopgap workers 
will in many cases have to seek employment of a kind 
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different from that which they have done during the 
war, while the task of reinstating demobilised men will 
be complicated by the new direction given to demand by 
reconstruction orders and the effects of three or four 
years’ general dislocation. 

It will not be enough, however, to find men jobs. It 
will be no less necessary to secure for those who return 
to civil life a standard of living consistent with the 
obligation which the nation acknowledges to them. The 
satisfaction of this requirement will raise very difficult 
economic and social questions. The course likely to be 
taken by prices is almost impossible to estimate with 
anything approaching accuracy, and the estimates formed 
by those best able to judge vary considerably. There 
seems, however, to be a general agreement that, while 
there may be a fall in some directions, the general level 
of prices is likely to remain for many years considerably 
above ante-bellum limits. It follows that money wages 
will also have to be raised, if the level of real wages, the 
standard of living, is to be maintained. It must be 
remembered that the large earnings of working-class 
families in certain trades during the war have been 
largely the result of abnormal exertions on the part of 
those regularly employed, and of the return or entry 
into employment of those who were not normally wage- 
earners. It is socially undesirable that these conditions 
should be continued, involving as they do the risk of 
physical deterioration and serious interference with 
domestic and educational life. The only proper criterion 
of wages under normal conditions is the rate per hour; 
and it is certain that the average advance in rates per 
hour throughout all industries has not kept pace with 
the increased cost of living. 

The position with regard to unorganised and unskilled 
labour will be specially serious. Low-paid workers now 
in the army have been better clothed and fed than ever 
before, while their dependents have often been raised by 
State allowances and the abnormal demand for female 
labour to a hitherto unknown standard of maintenance. 
Yet there is every prospect that these people may have 
to return to a standard of living, in many cases admittedly 
below the minimum required by ordinary considerations 
of physical efficiency and social well-being. This is a 
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very serious problem, which our industrial leaders will 
have to tackle. Direct intervention by the State has 
many disadvantages; yet, apart from the danger of 
increasing working-class discontent, the State has a very 
direct interest in the question. Whatever be the 
market price of labour for industrial purposes, it is a 
primary necessity for the State that the opportunity of 
@ minimum standard of physical and social life shall be 
open to all its citizens; and the increased consciousness 
of corporate responsibility which the war has produced 
will powerfully reinforce the demand for State action, 
should Industry itself prove unequal to the task. 

Even more serious, perhaps, is the difficulty presented 
by the restoration of the Trade Union safeguards. The 
removal of restrictions on output and hours of work, and 
the dilution of skilled Union Labour by unskilled or 
partly skilled non-Union Labour, have been consented 
to by the workers as a war measure, on a categorical 
assurance that the statws quo will be restored on the 
signing of peace. While the good faith of the Govern- 
ment and the great majority of employers is unquestion- 
able, it is not forgotten that employers, as a class, consider 
these restrictions to be inimical to their interests; and 
the utterances of a small but powerful section, who have 
shown a disposition to reopen the whole question, have 
given rise to grave uneasiness in Labour cireles. This 
uneasiness is increased by the fact that the new develop- 
ments of industry during the war, the extended use of 
automatic machinery, the springing-up of a great army 
of new workers, the difficulties of readjustment and the 
need for increased production, will render the literal 
fulfilment of the pledges given exceedingly difficult. Yet 
any hitch in the restoration of the safeguards will power- 
fully enforce the belief, already held by many elements 
of Labour, that advantage has been taken of the war 
to prejudice their position. It isa matter both of honour 
and necessity that these pledges should be fulfilled to 
the letter, or that an equivalent should be found which 
will be at least equally satisfactory to Labour itself. 

The immediate problems of Demobilisation may be 
dealt with by a number of specific measures which are 
briefly discussed in the Memorandum, and many of which 
are at the present moment the subject of special study 
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by Governmental Committees or private associations. 
They include an extension of the machinery of the 
Employment Department of the Board of Trade; the 
creation of advisory committees composed of those who 
have special knowledge of particular localities or indus- 
tries; an extension of the Trade Boards Act to cover 
low-paid occupations; the settlement of men on the 
land; the provision of vocational instruction for those 
who will be compelled to take up new trades; the con- 
tinued control by the State of a portion of the new 
workshops, for the manufacture of plant and material 
used in the work of Government departments ; and wisely 
regulated State and municipal expenditure on works of 
public utility, such as housing, the improvement of com- 
munications, and afforestation. It is obvious, however, 
that the adequacy of these measures must depend largely 
upon the degree of success attained in solving the larger 
problem of the general revival of industry. 

It is impossible within the limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise the conclusions arrived at 
in the Memorandum as to the net result of the war on 
the prospects of Industry, but a brief reference must be 
made to the main factors discussed. 

In the first place, there will have been a very heavy 
diminution in the productive capacity of the country due 
to the death or disablement of men formerly employed 
in industry. To this there will probably be added a 
further loss by emigration of those who have become 
dissatisfied with a sedentary life, or who are fearful of 
hard times following the signing of peace. The addition 
of new workers to our industrial resources will only 
partly counterbalance the loss in fully trained men. A 
minor, but not a negligible factor is the probable re- 
action from excessive hours, stoppage of holidays and 
general overstrain in the case of those engaged in war 
industries. More serious is the interference with in- 
dustrial education by the withdrawal of both teachers 
and scholars from the laboratories and training schools, 
and the entry into blind-alley munition work of ap- 
prentices and improvers who would otherwise have been 
learning a trade. In the second place, there has been a 
deterioration of the national plant, through suspension 
of renewals and repairs in those industries which have 
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been slack during the war and of maintenance work on 
roads and railways. 

A set-off may be found in the workshops and 
machinery installed for the production of war material, a 
proportion of which, very variously estimated, will be 
adaptable to the purposes of civilindustry. There is also 
to be reckoned on the credit side the stimulus to invention 
and resource provided by the necessities of war. Great 
strides have been taken in many trades in the direction 
of standardisation of parts, better management ‘of the 
supply of raw material, and better organisation of busi- 
ness. Our manufacturers have become accustomed to 
the supply of necessary articles on a larger massed scale ; 
new processes have been developed; and the use of 
automatic and semi-automatic machine tools has been 
extended. In several of these directions, however, the 
active co-operation of the Trade Unions will have to be 
enlisted, if the full benefit of the innovations is to be 
continued after the war. 

After allowing fully for all the factors making for 
increased output, it appears probable that, unless a new 
spirit can be breathed into British Industry, the national 
production will, for many years, be appreciably lower 
than it was before the war. At the same time the 
income which we derive from abroad, as interest on 
investments or as payment for shipping, banking and 
insurance services, is likely to be considerably reduced. 
We must, therefore, prepare to face a considerable 
diminution in our national income, although the decrease 
may be cloaked to some extent by the inflation of money 
values. The distribution of that income will be affected 
by the enormous increase in the National Debt, the 
tendency of which will be to transfer a large part of it 
from the general body of taxpayers to a comparatively 
small class of investors; by the dearness of capital and 
by high prices. At the same time, the exertions and 
sacrifices made by the working class during the war will 
entitle them to the maintenance, and in many cases to 
an improvement, of their former standard of living. 


It is obvious that this situation, coupled with the 
difficulties of readjustment already discussed, will require 
very careful handling in order to avoid the outbreak of 
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serious industrial troubles. There is a tendency to 
assume that the war has put an end to that Labour 
unrest by which Industry has been hampered in the past. 
This assumption is at least questionable. While all 
parties and all classes have united during the war for a 
specific purpose, there is grave danger that, when that 
purpose has been achieved, the alliance will break up, 
unless more permanent ties of interest and sympathy 
can be created. Even during the war incidents have 
occurred and points of difference have arisen to test 
the loyalty of both sides; and, though discontent has 
been largely inarticulate, it is probable that the closing 
of the ordinary channels for the ventilation of grievances 
has rendered it, if anything, more dangerous. There 
is a common belief among working men that their 
patriotism has been exploited by profiteers and advocates 
of industrial Prussianism. There is a widespread feeling 
among employers that the working class have been slow 
to put national before sectional interests and to realise 
their dependence upon the general prosperity of industry. 
Both sides are engaged in considering the situation which 
will arise after the war, but it is very doubtful whether 
they are thinking along the same lines. The opportuni- 
ties for friction will be numerous; and it was the dis- 
covery that moderate and well-informed ren of both 
classes were anticipating with grave apprehension the 
outbreak of serious industrial conflicts, which led to the 
enquiry resulting in the Garton Memorandum. 

Any revival of industrial unrest will, of course, still 
further impair the national capacity for production, and 
increase the difficulty of solving the delicate and complex 
problems of readjustment and of trade revival. The 
constructive measures which are necessary in order that 
we may make good the wastage of capital, maintain or 
increase the national income, and ensure its equitable 
distribution, require the close and willing co-operation 
of all parties to industry. 

These constructive measures are dealt with in the 
Garton Memorandum under the five headings of Industrial 
Efficiency, Increased Saving, Assured Markets, Land, and 
Agriculture. Of these, the first is the most important 
for the purposes of this article. The authors of the 
Memorandum have dealt very briefly with the question 
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of land ownership, in the belief that its importance 
as a factor in the industrial situation has been largely 
exaggerated. The question of agricultural development 
is admittedly of the first importance; but the principles 
involved—better organisation, improved facilities for 
transport, greater attention to vocational education both 
in the higher and lower grades of labour, the encourage- 
ment of scientific experiment, and a gradual rise in the 
status and conditions of the worker—are to a great 
extent those common to all fields of industry. 

The question of Markets is discussed in the Memoran- 
dum at greater length, but little space need be given to 
it here, both because our selling power depends to a 
great extent upon our capacity to produce well and 
cheaply, and because this question is perhaps the least 
likely to be overlooked. The need for improvement in 
our selling methods abroad—through the payment of 
greater attention to local requirements, closer coopera- 
tion between merchants, banks and shipowners, the 
association of manufacturers and merchants for the 
joint cultivation of foreign markets, and greater activity 
in the collection and dissemination of information by the 
State—is universally admitted. With regard to the 
whole question of tariffs, the proposals for an Allied 
Zollverein and for a trade war with Germany, two points 
only need be emphasised. It is essential that a claim 
for protection on the part of any particular industry 
should be considered not only from the point of view 
of the industry in question, but from that of other 
industries which may be directly or indirectly affected, 
as well as those of the consumer and of the nation as 
a whole. It is equally essential that any fiscal measure 
which is demanded on political grounds should be dis- 
cussed specifically on those grounds, and that there should 
be no confusion of political and economic issues. 

We come, then, to the basic problem of how to raise 
the general level of industrial efficiency ; for the question 
of increased savings must depend mainly on an enlarged 
output. The basis of national progress, whether in- 
dustrial or social, is the health and physical efficiency of 
the people. Those who live under intolerable conditions, 
of overcrowded and insanitary houses, of inadequate 
nourishment, and of insufficient opportunities for social 
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life and recreation, can make neither efficient workers 
nor healthy and self-respecting citizens. The shameful 
conditions which exist in many areas of our large cities, 
and equally in many rural districts, would be impossible 
if it were not for that fatal divorce between the different 
departments of our national life which has crippled us 
in the past. Every attempt to improve the standard of 
life—by housing reforms, by raising wages and shortening 
hours, by the regulation of factory and other work in 
the interests of health, cleanliness and decency, by pro- 
viding opportunities for rest, recreation and education— 
has had to contend against the opposition, or at best the 
apathy, of large sections of those who should be directly 
interested in improving the physique and intelligence 
of the workers, and against the narrowness and suspicion 
of the workers themselves. So long as we think in 
sections and classes, we can look for little improvement. 
If once we can rise to the conception of a national life 
of which every section of the population, and Industry 
itself, form part, we shall tolerate no longer either the 
stain upon our national character or the wilful waste 
of productive capacity due to physical degeneracy. 

The same sectional spirit and narrowness of outlook 
have marred our educational programmes. There is 
observable among industrialists a recurring tendency 
to regard everything beyond the barest rudiments of 
general education as useless, and to urge that at an early 
age all but the most promising children should be 
trained solely with a view to fitting them for some 
specific occupation. Here again, those mainly concerned 
have shown a woeful shortsightedness, There are grave 
social disadvantages in restricting the education of 
working-class children to their training as operatives. 
The national need is not for specialised machines but for 
intelligent citizens. And here again the narrower view, 
whether taken by employers or employed, implies blind- 
ness to their own interests. The value of technical 
education at an early age is at best doubtful. It tends 
to be acquired mechanically and without understanding, 
and to cramp rather than to develop the intelligence. 
The object of the primary school should be to perfect the 
instrument of which subsequent vocational training will 
teach the use. The ‘eye and hand’ training which 
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already forms a large part of primary school work, the 
emphasis laid by modern educationalists on bringing out 
the child’s powers of observation and placing it in an 
intelligent relation with its surroundings—these are the 
true lines of advance, for they will give us not merely 
instructed but alert and quick-witted scholars, capable 
of acquiring specialised instruction easily and intelligently, 
and adapting themselves readily to any requirement. 

In the subsequent vocational training we have been 
too largely content to rely upon evening technical in- 
struction. The defect of this method is the excessive 
strain of attendance at a technical school after a long 
day’s work. Moreover, while it has done good service, 
the number of workers affected has been only a small 
percentage of the whole; and evening classes have 
never been able to supply the required degree of special 
manual dexterity in the practice of a particular trade. 
Much greater results may be looked for from the method 
of vocational training largely adopted in Germany and 
America, whereby an employer releases his apprentices, 
group by group, for a morning or afternoon on two or 
three days of the week, in order that they may attend 
the technical school and there receive not only general 
scientific and technical instruction, but also craft train- 
ing under a skilled craftsman-teacher who has himself 
graduated from the bench or machine. Another excellent 
method is that which has already taken shape in our 
Junior Technical Schools. These are day-schools which 
provide a continued full-time education, in preparation 
for industrial employment, for those who have already 
passed through the primary course. In these schools, 
practical work of a progressive character is combined 
with a continuance of general physical, moral and intel- 
lectual education. 

It is probable that all three methods will have their 
place in any national system of industrial education. 
The essential feature of any such system must be a 
clear recognition of the relations between education as 
a whole and the requirements of national development, 
industrial and social. There must be a closer coopera- 
tion between the industrialists and sociologists who can 
best indicate those requirements and the practical edu- 
cationalists who are entitled by training and experience 
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to indicate the methods of attaining them. By whatever 
method, the benefits of vocational training need to be 
largely extended. We have been content, in the past, 
to train a few selected pupils of special promise for the 
more important posts. We must aim in the future at 
rendering every unit in the industrial army intelligent, 
skilful and self-reliant as a worker and as a citizen. 

Allied to the problem of vocational education is that 
of scientific research and the teaching of applied science. 
The circumstances of the war have emphasised very 
strongly the value of close cooperation between Science 
and Industry; and there are indications that greatly 
increased activity will be shown in these matters. The 
State will doubtless be called upon to do its share in 
the encouragement of general research; but specific 
research, devoted to the solution of definite problems of 
production, can best be carried on in close connexion 
with the industries concerned. It would be well worth 
while for leading Trade Associations to subsidise research 
at Technical Colleges or Municipal Laboratories in the 
leading centres of industry, on the understanding that 
the results obtained were communicated to all the 
members of the Association. These results would be 
submitted to the staffs of works-laboratories who would 
be in a position to recognise the commercial possibilities 
which they might contain, and could, if necessary, refer 
them back for further research along lines suggested by 
their practical knowledge and experience. 


The value of increased physical efficiency, extended 
vocational training, and a closer alliance between Science 
and Industry will be generally admitted in principle, 
whatever disagreement there may be about methods and 
details. We must pass, however, to a group of highly 
controversial subjects, which are nevertheless of the first 
importance in the consideration of increased industrial 
efficiency. These are the extended use of labour-saving 
machinery, the abolition of task demarcations and craft 
monopolies, and what is loosely covered by the term 
‘scientific management.’ 

That a very great increase in productive power may 
be obtained by these means is hardly disputed even by 
those who oppose their introduction most strongly. In 
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all three cases the opposition comes mainly from the 
Labour organisations; and the reasons for their oppo- 
sition deserve the most careful study. They will bring 
us to the consideration of what is really the fundamental 
problem in all industrial matters—the relations between 
employers and employed. In all three cases the worker's 
grounds of opposition are twofold. There is the material 
aspect, which relates mainly to rates of pay; and there 
is the human aspect—the status of the worker. 

The first and most obvious objection to the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery arises from the 
worker's belief, unhappily founded on experience, that 
its immediate effect is to lower his wages or deprive him 
of his job. While the ultimate effect may be to lower 
the price of the article produced and thereby to increase 
the demand, it remains true in the main that, when a 
craftsman’s job passes to the machine, the value of that 
special skill which is his sole stock-in-trade is destroyed. 
Similarly, the abolition of task demarcations (which is 
the general issue of which Dilution of Labour is a par- 
ticular instance) is resisted because it tends to destroy 
the virtual monopoly of the skilled workman arid to 
diminish his bargaining power. The more enlightened 
skilled workmen recognise that, in view of what the 
war has taught us with respect to the possibilities of 
production, craft monopolies can no longer be logically 
defended, but they ask, not without reason, why they 
should be expected to forgo the advantages of their 
present position without receiving adequate compensa- 
tion for the sacrifice involved. Finally, in regard to 
scientific management, while it is admitted that very 
high wages can be paid as a result of job analysis, with 
time and motion study and the expert control of routine, 
it is contended that the employer, while paying higher 
wages, takes care that a much more than proportionate 
increase is effected in his own profits, so that the ratio 
of distribution becomes less favourable to Labour.’ 

In each case, however, the fundamental objection by 
which the worker is actuated is one which is concerned 
with something other than wages. It arises from a 
deep-rooted feeling that the conditions of modern in- 
dustry have tended to exclude him from all true partici- 
pation in the purposes of production and all share of 
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control over its processes. The worker feels that he has 
become a mere labour unit, to be hired when needed 
and discharged when no longer wanted, and that his 
working life represents nothing higher than an item in 
the cost of production. The opposition to labour-saving 
machinery is based upon a profound dislike of seeing 
handicraft replaced by the machine and the craftsman 
relegated to the position of a machine-minder. The 
average operator to-day has very little knowledge of 
the relation of his job to the process of which it is a 
part; and it is apt to become unbearably meaningless 
and monotonous. His work becomes something external 
to himself, a disagreeable necessity in which he finds 
no opportunity for self-expression or the development 
of his personal life. The result is not merely lack of 
interest and slackness in the performance of his job but 
a very serious impoverishment of the national life. The 
objection to scientific management is very similar. It 
is felt that the ultimate result of this minute prescrip- 
tion and supervision of every detail of routine is to 
reduce the worker to a mindless automaton, performing 
without variation a cycle of mechanical movements 
which have little meaning for him and do not lead to 
increased general efficiency or open the way to a better 
class of employment. 

In both cases there is an undercurrent of resentment 
and suspicion, arising from the fact that an innovation 
profoundly affecting his whole working life can be in- 
troduced by the employer without consulting his desires 
and without even explaining to him the reasons for its 
adoption. In the case of dilution of labour especially, 
it is felt that an attempt is being made to deprive the 
worker of any share in the control of his working con- 
ditions, and to break up the organisations which he has 
created for his own defence. 

It was as an attempt to obtain for Labour some 
measure of control over its working life that the Trade 
Unions were built up. It was largely in reply to the Trade 
Unions that the great Associations of Employers came 
into being. We have here two groups of highly organised 
and powerful bodies, representing the two great parties 
to Industry (for capital and management may for this 
purpose be regarded as identical). Their united strength 
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should render them, in combination, an almost irresistible 
force in securing whatever measures may be needed to 
promote the prosperity of the industries which they 
represent. Their united knowledge of both sides of the 
industrial process should enable them to solve without 
much difficulty the internal problems presented by the 
successive developments of industry. Unfortunately both 
sides have shown an unhappy readiness to accept the 
view that the interests of employers and employed are 
necessarily and essentially hostile. The effect has been 
felt not merely in the loss caused by strikes and labour 
disputes, but in the far greater loss caused by continual 
latent friction and abstention from active cooperation. 

This theory of the antagonism between the interests 
of employers and employed is toa great extent fallacious. 
While both are naturally desirous of securing as large a 
share as possible of the wealth produced, they are equally 
dependent upon the general prosperity of industry as 
the source of wealth. Every general improvement in 
the standard of working-class living implies both an 
increase in productive efficiency and an extended market 
for the products of industry. Every improvement in 
the processes of manufacture and distribution which 
raises the quality or decreases the cost of common com- 
modities is a direct benefit to the working-class consumer. 
The interests which both parties have in common are 
wider and more fundamental than those upon which 
they are opposed. 

This community of interests will be strongly empha- 
sised by the situation after the war. The difficulties of 
readjustment and the urgent necessity of increased 
efficiency of production are matters in which employers 
and employed are alike vitally concerned, both as parties 
to industry and as members of the community. It is 
essential, from the point of view of national well-being, 
that increased efficiency should be sought rather by 
means of improved organisation and methods and by the 
elimination of waste and friction, than by adding to the 
strain on the workers. This result will be impossible 
without the active cooperation of all parties. If em- 
ployers and employed can rise to the conception of 
Industry as a vital element in the national life, for the 
prosperity of which they are jointly responsible, we 
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shall not only solve the problems presented by the post- 
bellum situation, but lay the foundation of a new era in 
the life of this country. 

This conception implies close and continuous co- 
operation between the organisations representing em- 
ployers and employed, for carrying into execution a 
broad constructive policy. In the past they have come 
together, generally speaking, only when one side had a 
demand to make of the other, or when a conflict was 
imminent. They have met, not as members of the 
industrial community for the consideration of matters 
affecting its general welfare, but as representatives of 
opposed interests, prepared to discuss a compromise of 
competing claims. The result has been not only that 
they have missed their opportunities of combined action, 
but that the great powers of organisation and leadership 
displayed on both sides have been largely diverted from 
constructive work to the sterile field of controversy. 

While the actual conduct of negotiations has often 
been sympathetic and reasonable, there has been little 
effort made by either side to appreciate the standpoint 
of the other, or even to make clear their own. The 
negotiations have taken the form rather of bargaining 
than of exchange of views. The workers have made 
little effort to understand the problems of management 
—capital risks, working expenses, establishment and 
depreciation charges, market conditions, processes of 
manufacture—and employers have seldom cared to 
explain to those employed in a business these essential 
features of its working. On the other hand, employers 
as a class have a very imperfect understanding of the 
workers’ point of view, the conditions under which they 
live, and the effect of particular processes and methods 
of working upon their life and character. Any attempt 
to make themselves acquainted with these things has 
too frequently been regarded with suspicion. The result 
of this imperfect sympathy is seen in innumerable dis- 
putes, in which each side feels itself compelled, for the 
sake of principle and prestige, to put forth efforts 
altogether disproportionate to the real issues involved. 
It is seen still more clearly in the sectional outlook and 
the divorce between industrial and social life which have 
so gravely retarded our national development. 
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If the readjustments incidental to demobilisation are 
to be carried through without friction, if the problem of 
increasing industrial efficiency to meet our future needs 
is to be satisfactorily solved, it will be necessary for both 
employers and employed to recognise the organic unity 
of Industry. There must be an end both to secrecy and 
detachment. Proposals put forward by either side, for 
increasing production, for bettering the condition of the 
workers, or for improving the status of the industry, 
must be accompanied by such explanations of the object 
and effects as one partner in a business would, as a 
matter of course, make to another. Proposals so put 
forward would no longer be met by a deadweight of 
resistance, but by a frank discussion of their merits or 
demerits from the standpoint of all concerned, and of 
modifications or alternatives by which the desired end 
could be reached without undue sacrifice on either side. 
Employers must realise that both their own interests and 
the obligations of citizenship require them to be con- 
cerned in every measure for improving the housing, 
education, social conditions and standard of life of those 
who work with them. Labour must learn to feel itself 
directly concerned in the improvement of industrial 
processes, the elimination of waste, the organisation of 
industry upon the best possible lines, from the point of 
view of social progress as well as of productive power. 
Above all, both employers and employed must learn to 
regard themselves not as detached or even hostile groups, 
but as members one with another of that great industrial 
community which is itself only a phase, though an 
essential phase, of the national life. 


While the basis of common action must be found in 
agreement between the Trade Unions and the Employers’ 
Federations, it is obvious that some further machinery 
will be required, to render possible such continuous con- 
structive cooperation as has been suggested. It is un- 
likely that any one scheme could be devised which would 
be applicable to all industries. The utmost elasticity, 
whether in present application or in future development, 
is necessary to any system of industrial organisation, in 
order that it may respond to the continually changing 
needs and circumstances of industry itself. Should the 

y 2 
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principles already discussed meet with any general accept- 
ance, it may safely be left to each great industry to work 
out the methods of application in its own case. There 
are, however, certain general lines of development which 
have been sketched in the Garton Memorandum, and have 
been not unfavourably received by representatives both 
of Capital and of Labour. 

In its simplest form, such machinery would consist 
of Joint Committees in each business, representing both 
the Management and the Works Staff. This method 
would lend itself readily to experiment, and could be 
applied by individual firms without the necessity of wait- 
ing for the creation of machinery on a national scale. 
The Committees would meet, as required, for the con- 
sideration of any proposed innovations designed to 
increase output or economise effort, or any alterations 
in hours or conditions of labour proposed in the interest 
of the health or social welfare of the workers. They 
would, in addition, meet regularly to discuss methods of 
improving the efficiency of the business, and to consider 
rates of pay, in the light of business conditions and 
current prices. It might also be possible to take 
advantage of the special knowledge of both sides, so 
brought together, in the engagement of men and their 
allocation to particular jobs. 

In the staple industries, the method of Works Com- 
mittees would require to be replaced or supplemented 
by Joint Boards composed of representatives of the 
various Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions con- 
cerned. Having regard to the differentiation of functions 
between Management and Labour, and the large number 
of problems affecting one or both parties, two coequal 
Boards might be created, one representing Management 
and the other Labour, with a Supreme Board of Control 
coordinating the work of both. The functions of the 
Management Board would cover the ‘business’ side of 
industry ; those of the Labour Board would relate to 
conditions and hours of labour, the demarcation of tasks, 
and everything that touches most nearly the life of the 
worker. Representatives of these Boards, meeting on the 
Supreme Board of Control, would deal jointly with all 
matters by which the interests of both parties were 
affected. The dangers of over-centralisation might be 
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avoided by the combination of these Central Boards with 
a system of District and Works Committees, charged 
with the special care of local and individual interests. 

It is not suggested that these bodies should take the 
place of existing Conciliation Boards in the settlement of 
disputes which have actually arisen. Their function 
would be the prevention rather than the settlement of 
disputes, and still more the active development and 
improvement of the industry. Such questions as the 
demarcation of tasks, the extended use of automatic 
machinery, or the organisation of routine, would be 
discussed by the Supreme Board of Control both from 
the point of view of efficiency in production and from 
that of the interests of the workers and the position of 
the Trade Unions. It would be their especial care to 
regulate the introduction of new machinery or new 
methods in such a way as to avoid unemployment or 
cutting of piece-rates, and to foster the intelligence and 
self-respect of the operative by enabling him to under- 
stand his part in the process of production. 

In the largest industries and in groups of related 
industries, the Supreme Board of Control would resolve 
itself into a National Industrial Council, composed of an 
equal number of representatives of Capital or Manage- 
ment, and of Labour. The electoral units might in some 
cases be geographical, but would most commonly consist 
of existing organisations and their branches. A Chair- 
man of broad sympathies and experience, capable of 
directing and focussing the discussions, would be chosen 
by mutual consent, but should not have a casting vote. 

These Industrial Councils would in no sense supersede 
Employers’ Federations and Trade Unions. Matters con- 
nected with the sources and supply of raw material and 
the cultivation of markets would remain exclusively the 
concern of associations of manufacturers. The benefit 
side of Trade Unions, and many phases of the internal 
organisation of labour by them, would be similarly 
unaffected. In the matters of which the Industrial 
Councils took cognisance, they would act largely through 
the existing organisations from whom their members 
would be drawn. Their field of action would be 
sufficiently extensive. It would comprise, for instance, 
the suggestion and consideration of improved methods 
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and organisation, the maintenance of works discipline 
and output, the maintenance of a high standard of work- 
manship, the education and training of apprentices and 
the conditions of entry into the industries concerned, 
the prevention of unemployment, the decasualisation of 
labour, the encouragement of research and experiment, 
and the improving of the public status of the industry. 
Further, the Councils would be able to give public utter- 
ance to the views and needs of the industry in its relation 
to the whole national life. They would carry a weight 
which could not be disregarded, on questions of educa- 
tion, factory legislation, State aid of or State interference 
with industry, transport regulations, and all matters 
affecting the physical, economic, intellectual or moral 
welfare of those engaged in industrial activities. It 
might even be advisable—within limits and with proper 
safeguards for general public interests—to empower the 
National Councils to apply for Board of Trade Orders 
giving legal sanction to some of their decisions. 

It would, of course, be useless to expect that any such 
organisation could be created on a wide scale before we 
have to face the immediate problems of a return to peace 
conditions. But, if the spirit which underlies these con- 
ceptions can be introduced into our discussion of those 
problems, the task of solving them will have lost more 
than half its difficulties and all its more pressing dangers. 
It is the acceptance of the principle of cooperation and 
the adoption of a new attitude towards the whole ques- 
tion .of industry which will be of most importance in 
dealing with the constructive problems of the future. 
But the provision of some form of machinery for co- 
operation, whether on the lines suggested above or on 
others which may be evolved in the course of discussion 
between the parties, will be necessary not only for carry- 
ing the new ideas into practice, but as an embodiment 
and symbol of them, which will render them readily and 
generally understood. 

The present moment affords a unique opportunity for 
a reconsideration of our attitude towards Industry and 
an attempt to place our industrial system upon a new 
and better footing. The war has acted as a challenge 
and a solvent to our inherited ideas and traditions. It 
has accustomed us to extraordinary exertions and the 
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contemplation of great changes. The problems to which 
it has given rise have focussed attention upon industrial 
questions. At the same time the sense of national unity 
and of our corporate responsibility to the community and 
to the future has been quickened and deepened. 

The difficulties of framing a practical programme are 
great. But the reward is more than commensurate. 
The increase in efficiency of production which could be 
obtained by the substitution of active cooperation 
between the two great parties to industry for their pre- 
sent aloofness or latent hostility would be prodigious. 
Nor would this be the only or even the chief benefit. 
It is the purely industrial advantages which have been 
brought forward most prominently in this article, for it 
is the industrial situation which forms the subject of the 
Memorandum upon which it is based. But the change 
in general attitude would outweigh even the material 
benefits. It would go far to make an end of that habit 
of sectional thought and policy by which the unity of the 
nation has been broken in the past. It would raise the 
whole status of Labour and give to the worker a new 
interest in his job and a new pride in his position. It 
would inform Industry itself with a new consciousness 
of its place in the national life, displaying itself in the 
search for excellence as well as for quantity of output, 
and in a broader and more humane conception of work- 
ing conditions ; it would break down the barrier between 
a man’s occupation and his moral and intellectual life, 
which has done so much to impoverish and enfeeble the 
modern world. It would remove the most formidable 
obstacle which lies in the path of social progress. If this 
seems utopian, if the difficulties seem insuperable, let us 
remind ourselves of what we have accomplished in the 
war. The army of to-day, the weekly output of war 
material, would have appeared utopian and impossible in 
August 1914. Is it too much to ask that we should 
apply the same energy, determination, and initiative 
which have secured our national safety to the task of 
building up our national future ? 


C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
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Art. 2—A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY IN GERMANY.—II. 
(6) WILHELMSHAVEN. 


WE walked back from the Casino to the Coal Harbour. 
Although it was after midnight, the place was bristling 
with activity. Everything was prodigiously lighted up, 
and from the Imperial shipbuilding yard close by came 
the sounds of hammering, mixed with a confused din of 
voices, steam-engines and the murmurings of the sea. 
The air was alive, charged with electricity. You felt 
that here you were at the heart of things, listening to 
the pulse-beat of a stupendous machine, at the seat of 
history in the making. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the territory 
of Wilhelmshaven is part of the Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burg. In 1853, when Prussia laid the foundations of 
what is now the German Navy, she bought about four 
square miles from the Grand Duke. The construction of 
the harbour works was not begun until 1855, and was 
completed in 1869. Seven years after that, in 1876, the 
last German ship was launched from a foreign yard. 
Henceforth Germany was going to be her own builder. 

Many improvements and additions have been made 
since those early days. Wilhelmshaven now contains 
five distinct harbours and basins, connected with each 
other by a system of locks and canals. The ‘Building’ 
harbour, surrounded by the Imperial Dockyards, measures 
about 1300 by 1100 feet. It contains seven dry-docks 
and four slips (not, as I have seen quoted in last year’s 
British reference books, four dry-docks and two slips). 
The dry-docks vary in length from 380 to 620 feet, 
i.e. long enough for the largest battleships. The recently 
completed ‘ Ausriistungshafen’ borders on the Imperial 
Dockyards. It is well over 3000 feet in length and over 
600 feet wide. As the name indicates, here the ships 
are fitted out. When my friend and I walked round 
this place I found it the most interesting part of all. 
This harbour is surrounded by warehouses, in which 
everything that is needed on a ship is stored up in large 
quantities. I passed through building after building 
filled with clothes, foodstuffs, machinery, spare guns, 
rifles, Davis’ torpedoes costing 500]. apiece, compasses, 
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fieldglasses, etc. There were also buildings containing 
spare parts, several of each kind, for every ship of the 
North Sea division. They were arranged in compart- 
ments, each of them labelled with the name of the ship 
to which it belonged. There was a thoroughness, a 
system about it, which was nothing short of marvellous. 

The three entrances to Wilhelmshaven, with their 
large locks, are protected by long massive moles. En- 
trance No. 3, the northern and most recent one, consists 
of two large locks, which in case of necessity can serve 
as dry-docks. The whole place is one vast complex of 
dry-docks, machine shops, boiler factories, iron foundries, 
etc. The yard is surrounded on the land-side by a huge 
stone wall, with entrances only through fourteen strong 
iron gates. On the water-side it is protected by earthen 
ramparts 18 to 20 feet high, strengthened at regular 
intervals by gun embrasures, armed with heavy calibre 
ordnance. Finally the whole is surrounded by a ring 
of outer forts of modern construction (see map). A rail- 
road line seems to touch almost every point, every dock, 
every warehouse. Everywhere I saw huge cranes, most 
of them of sufficient power to lift a battleship’s turret, 
or one of the new 15-inch guns, or a pinnace, as easily as 
if it were a bale of cotton. North-west of the parade 
grounds are two enormous Zeppelin sheds, each with 
room for two Zeppelins. One of the buildings is of a 
movable type. Its framework is built entirely of steel 
and iron, and is supported by four large trucks, moving 
on a circular railroad, which enables the airship to start 
in any direction. Electric motors, attached to the trucks, 
supply the motive power. 

The location of the Ammunition Magazines greatly 
surprised me. Though they were placed well back from 
every other building, they were surrounded by con- 
spicuous landmarks. In the first place, the peculiar 
shape of the Fitting-Out Harbour makes it easy to 
locate it. The magazines are immediately north of this 
basin. The barracks are on the south side. Immedi- 
ately west are the Zeppelin sheds; and hardly an eighth 
of a mile north stands the Naval Observatory. But 
most surprising of all is the arrangement of the railroad 
tracks. They go as far as the magazines, and there 
make a loop through the very centre of the buildings. 
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What a place to bomb! It seems surprising that no air 
attacks have been made on Wilhelmshaven. Any one, 
after having studied the map of the station for half an 
hour, could hardly miss those arsenals. But I was told 
that the Krupp anti-aircraft guns, placed at all im- 
portant points along the coast, are so formidable that 
an air attack is a practical impossibility. 

In the fitting-out harbour we saw several battleships 
of the Kaiser class, and a number of protected cruisers. 
The ‘ Prinz Albrecht,’ ‘ Bismarck,’ and ‘ Seydlitz’ I noticed 
amongst them. The yards include six floating docks, 
two of them of 40,000 tons. The only reason, I was told, 
why Germany has hitherto taken three years to build 
its large ships, is because the costs have been distributed 
over that period, while in England they are distributed 
over only two. My doctor friend assured me, and I am 
inclined to believe him, that Germany can to-day com- 
plete the largest battleships within two years. 

My walk round Wilhelmshaven did not make me feel 
that I was attending the last convulsions of an empire. 
Work, Will and Efficiency seemed to be in the very air, 
staring, shouting at you, at every turn. Though the 
Army is mobilised up to the last ‘Landsturm’ man, and 
though boys of fourteen and fifteen are already being 
drilled, Germany has not taken a single workman away 
from her ship-building yards. I have seen and copied 
the authentic figures, stating the number of men em- 
ployed at the various Government and private yards. 
They total over 33,000 at the three Government yards 
at Wilhelmshaven, Kiel and Danzig, and over 57,000 at 
the different private yards in Kiel, Hamburg, Danzig 
and Bremen. That is over 90,000 men; and the yards 
are running twenty-four hours a day. Grand-Admiral 
Von Koester’s favourite advice to his subordinates is: 
‘Remember, the day has twenty-four hours, and if you 
find that that is not enough, well then take part of the 
night as well.’ 


(7) WILHELMSHAVEN TO CUXHAVEN 


By the time I returned on board the little steame. 
a few more documents had been added to an already 
voluminous parcel of red, green, blue, yellow and white 
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sheets. All had to be stamped and signed and sworn 
to; and about noon we not only had permission, but 
strict orders as well, to ‘clear out.’ Passing underneath 
the new Kaiser Wilhelm bridge, we reached the main 
part of the New Harbour. Thence, through the southern 
and westernmost exit (No. 1), we ultimately reached 
Jade Bay. On leaving the last lock we shipped one of 
the Weser District pilots, who was to see us as far as 
Wangeroog, and not only steer us through the narrow 
winding channels between the sandbanks, but through 
many devious zigzag paths of the minefield as well. As 
we passed the main entrance to Wilhelmshaven, the 
U 11 came in. She was greeted by hurrahs and the sirens 
of ships close by, so I concluded that the crew had covered 
themselves with some further ‘ glory.’ 

In thoroughness the Germans can give any other 
nation twelve months’ start, and still easily overtake 
it in the next two. I don’t think that an English salmon 
. of any self-respecting weight would succeed in slipping 
through the sentinels guarding the entrances to the Jade, 
Weser and Elbe Mouths. We had hardly been out in 
the bay half an hour, when a patrol-boat came along- 
side. ‘Your papers, if you please, demanded a very 
grimy but important-looking young naval officer. ‘Every 
hand on deck, if you please,’ was the next order. Every 
one of us was thoroughly examined, scrutinised, and 
asked whether he spoke English, whether he had ever 
served on a British ship, whether he had served in any 
army or navy, and which, whether he had any relations 
in England, in France, in Belgium, in Italy. The officer 
must have liked our society, for he stayed and stayed, 
and finally decided to see us safely out. His old-fashioned 
torpedo-boat was to follow. Slowly we wound our way 
down Jade Bay, half-a-dozen signal pennants flowing 
from our mainmast. Wherever one looked, one could 
not evade the watching eyes of the coast batteries, the 
muzzles of which seemed to warn you threateningly to 
‘behave yourself.’ About two o’clock we reached the 
Schillighérn lighthouse, or what used to be there, but 
is no longer. 

If we thought we should have clear sailing now, we 
were deceived. Another torpedo-boat, of less pre-historic 
design, came flying towards us. Our guest—or was he 
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our host ?—became all in a flutter, like a débutante at her 
first presentation. Soon another officer, with a little 
more gold braid round his cuffs, came to pay his respects. 
Then followed a heel-clicking on the part of our first 
visitor, and a quick-fire of German, which I suppose 
was a report, but which sounded more like ten lines of 
typewritten matter with the punctuations and spacing 
between words left out. I pride myself on a thorough 
knowledge of the German language, but may I be hanged 
if I could make out more than ‘ Melde gehorsamst’ (report 
most obediently). The superior grunted something about 
going to see for himself. He did. The whole perform- 
ance—search, examination of crew, cross-questioning, and 
thought X-raying—started over again. It looked as if 
we were going to spend another night in Jade Bay. 

We were eventually allowed to proceed, and got as 
far as Wangeroog that day (it was then about four), 
having completed, since 11 a.m. that morning, about 
twenty-eight miles. Needless to say, we could not be 
trusted in the dark, certainly not near such an important 
station as Wangeroog. We might slip across the island 
that night and steal one of the 12-inch guns! Four 
sailors and a petty officer, carrying their bread, sausages 
and beer, came to look after us. Next morning another 
young Naval Lieutenant introduced himself—it was 
about 6 a.m. No, thank you, he had breakfasted already. 
He made certain that his colleagues had overlooked no 
errors in the bill of lading, the list of the crew, and half- 
a-dozen other manifests; and after another thorough 
scrutiny of the ensemble, departed with his men and the 
remnants of their provisions, which had polluted the air 
of our not over-ventilated little cabin. 

We passed the Roter Sand lighthouse that should be 
but was no more, and actually had paddled along six or 
eight knots unassisted before we were held up again. 
‘Stop at once,’ was the signal from another torpedo-boat 
that might have served as an escort to Noah’s Ark. Of 
course, it was the same rigmarole all over again. ‘ Hadn’t 
you better take a pilot along ?’ enquired the naval officer 
of the skipper. The latter, having made the journey for 
the last ten years, week after week, knew the channels 
as well as any pilot; still, mines might have shifted 
during the night, so he might as well transfer the 
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responsibility of the vessel to a German pilot. Up went 
our flag, bordered with white ; and a large sailing vessel, 
which had been lying inshore, made for us. After the 
pilot had come on board, we had peace for a few hours. 
Nothing to worry us but a stiff north-west gale that 
tried hard to blow us on one of the many sandbanks, 
and every few minutes a wave that drove everything 
loose on deck before it. We gave the . treacherous 
Scharhérn a wide berth, and then turned east towards 
the Elbe mouth and Cuxhaven, where they began to 
worry us again. <A patrol-boat waved its welcome to us 
and subsequently gave us a lead, while four of her crew 
under a junior officer searched us. The process of ex- 
amination was repeated a few more times, but at last we 
reached Cuxhaven, where we were to put up for the night. 

We had accomplished over forty-two miles that day. 
A record! It was still early, about 4 p.m. It would be 
high tide for another two hours. ‘Could we not go on 
to Brunsbiittel ?’ (a distance of about sixteen miles), we 
enquired. ‘What, approach the Canal at dusk? Were 
we mad? Did we want to commit suicide?’ They cer- 
tainly were much concerned about our safety. Of course 
we had to take lodgers again for the night—six of them 
this time. They made themselves quite at home in our 
one and only cabin. Still they contented themselves with 
one side, leaving the opposite seat for the captain, the 
mate, and myself. The seat was not built to accommo- 
date six stout Germans; and it was extremely amusing, 
and made up for many annoyances of the day, to see 
those six creatures trying to hang on to whatever part 
of the bench they could squeeze into. When I tell you 
that it only gave the three of us just elbow-room, and 
that the Germans were dressed in top-coats, with belts, 
bayonets, cartridge pouches, etc., you may better imagine 
than I can describe the amount of comfort they enjoyed. 
Whenever one of them wanted to get at his provisions, 
he had to stand up; and his place, like a hole in dry sand, 
filled up at once. 

One of them had a little terrier with him, I liked 
him—the dog, I mean—and, when I heard its pathetic 
story, I took it literally to my heart. It had to answer 
to a name that sounded like Ooleel, but was meant to 
stand for ‘U’ and ‘Lille. The dog was a trophy brought 
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home by a relative of the present owner, who, serving 
on a submarine, had rescued him from the torpedoed 
‘Ville de Lille.’ Poor ‘U-Lille’ had not heard his native 
tongue for a long time, and, when I addressed him in 
French, he pricked up his ears, stood on his hind legs, 
and put his little head on my knee, while his brown eyes 
looked wistfully at me, as if he wanted to say: ‘ Take me 
away from these Huns, take me back to my Master.’ 

But to return to his present master and his companions. 
‘Seen any Britishers hanging around here lately?’ I 
enquired. ‘Ugh!’ grunted the fattest of the lot, while 
cutting his sausage into inch-thick slices, with a pocket- 
knife large enough for a chef cook, ‘there isn’t the smell 
of a Britisher left on the North Sea.’ ‘Well, that’s 
cheerful,” I replied. ‘You couldn’t say the same about 
Germans, eh?’ It passed by most of them, except a 
little dark man with narrow slits in his head, where the 
eyes are supposed to be. He looked quizzingly at me 
and slowly remarked: ‘You don’t seem to like the 
‘“‘German smell,” eh?’ ‘I don’t mind it,’ I answered in- 
differently, but added in the next breath, ‘on the North 
Sea!’ One of the younger fellows was addressed and re- 
ferred to as ‘Professor. In normal times he was sway- 
ing a schoolmaster’s baton in some small Frisian village 
near Emden. He was quite eager to show his prowess 
and maintain his reputation as a ‘ Gelehrter’ among his 
fellow-soldiers. The old enquiry was made, ‘ Why don’t 
you people go out and see whether you can’t teach the 
British a good lesson ?’ 


‘Ah, no, sir, not yet, not yet,’ said the Professor, shaking 
his thin but sausage-fatted finger, while gripping with the 
other hand six inches of the said delicacy. ‘Have you ever 
heard of the Hellenic wars?’ he asked. His colleagues had 
evidently heard the story before. ‘You have? Good. Now 
you may remember in one of those wars there was a famous 
Roman General. His name? Oh, what matter? It might 
have been Schmidt. He was a brave general, but his army 
was numerically—mind you, I am only saying “numerically” 
—far inferior to that of the enemy. What did our general 
do? Go and run after his adversary and say, “Please anni- 
hilate me”? No, sir, he had a greater duty to perform to 
the Roman Empire. He chose an advantageous part of the 
country, a mountain in fact, and there entrenched himseif. 
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Now, you see, so long as he remained there, he had a decided 
advantage over the enemy, in case the latter could be enticed 
to attack him. But the Hellenic general was not born 
yesterday either. He knew all the advantages and the 
merits of his Roman opponent, and refused to be trapped. 
Instead, he tried to taunt his adversary into coming down. 
He sent a message to the Roman general by one of his 
prisoners, asking, if he really were the famous general he 
was supposed to be, why he didn’t come down and fight? 
The Roman general’s reply was that, if the adversary was 
as great a general as he claimed to be, he should make him 
come down and fight.’ 

Appropriate pause for applause and admiration. ‘So, you 
see, there you are.’ ‘Yes, there you are,’ echoed the five 
brothers-in-arms, in chorus. ‘ With a slight modification,’ 
their spokesman continued, ‘the present situation between 
England and Germany, strategically speaking, is analogous. 
We say, like the Roman general, If the British fleet is so 
superior to ours, why don’t they make us come out and 
fight?’ ‘Yes, why don’t they ?’ echoed the chorus again, 


The Professor continued his harangue for a consider- 
able time, but it soon lost its initial freshness ; and, when 
his comrades, with the exception of the sentry on deck, 
one after the other nodded oif to sleep, some with their 
heads on their arms on the table, others against the 
side-posts or the back of the seat, with or without ac- 
companiment, the orator soon became his own (and sole) 
audience. 


(8) CUXHAVEN TO Kiet. THE CANAL, 


High tide was about 6 a.m., so we had to be ready by 
five. Our six non-paying guests left us, and a Hamburg 
river-pilot with two sailors took their places. About 
5.80 a.m. we were on our way for the last lap before 
reaching the Canal, a distance of about sixteen miles. 
After skirting the Medem Sand, we had a clear channel 
of six fathoms, and bore east by north-east to Bruns- 
biittel. Half-way down we were flagged again, this time 
by a torpedo-boat that looked most business-like. A 
hasty inspection was made, and then we were told to 
continue with all possible speed to Brunsbiittel, as part 
of the German fleet was at our heels. No ships of any 
description would be allowed anywhere near. 
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We stoked up the old ‘Fannie’ (that wasn’t her real 
name) till she fairly foamed at the mouth, and reached 
the harbour at the western entrance of the Canal before 
eight. Here we joined a number of other small craft 
and were told that we should have to wait till the fleet 
had passed. The Brunsbiittel entrance of the Canal has 
two long moles built out into the Elbe for a length of 
from 1200 to 1500 feet, while the width of the entrance 
must be quite 1800 feet, if not more. 

Who said the German fleet was inactive? Ask the 
employees of the Kiel Canal locks at Holtenau and 
Brunsbiittel. They'll tell you a different story. Ask 
them how often they have to stand by, night and day, 
and labour at their jobs, passing the fleet in and out. Ask 
the coastguards of the lighthouse at Biilk on the Kiel 
Bay. They will tell you of the interesting evolutions 
of the German Navy, under the watching eyes and pro- 
tecting muzzles of the coastal batteries. 

Evidently, however, the fleet was not as close to us 
as the torpedo-boat commander had tried to make us 
believe. We had plenty of time for reflection and for 
admiration of the wonderful new locks. I was fortu- 
nate enough to get an opportunity to land. The captain 
charged me with the delivery of a stack of documents 
at the office of the port. It goes without saying that 
I was properly chaperoned. Two sailors with loaded 
rifles and bayonets marched one on each side of me. 
‘What's all the excitement about ?’ I enquired innocently 
of my two guardian angels. They replied almost simul- 
taneously, and with that peculiar inflection in the voice 
which ordinary mortals only use when speaking about 
something spiritual: ‘Zu Befehl. Flotte macht grosse 
Manéver. (‘At your orders, sir. The fleet is going 
through Grand Manceuvres.’) No, kind reader, they did 
not smile; there was not even the suspicion of a twinkle 
in their eyes. Oh! these Germans, they have little 
enough sense of humour at the best of times, but, when 
it comes to matters concerning their fleet, they refuse 
to see anything but dead serious business. Grand 
manoeuvres in war-time! What next? I thought. 
Grand manoeuvres in a canal! Indeed here was an 
object-lesson for those croakers in England who ask, 
‘What is our fleet doing?’ No better illustration of 
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‘ Britannia rules the Waves’ did I ever see, or have seen 
since, than on that murky spring-day last year in the 
mouth of the Elbe. 

Later, at the Port Office, I asked an official what 
was the object of these manceuvres? Why didn’t they 
practise outside, in the Baltic or, hm, in the North Sea? 
Oh! that was a very simple matter. They are trying 
several times a month to reduce the record of the 
passage time through the Canal. ‘Did I realise that 
their biggest ships could now pass through the Canal, 
from Wick to Brunsbiittel, in a fraction under six hours ?’ 
I agreed with him, of course, that such a performance 
was indeed marvellous. Presently he asked whether 
I had been in Germany long. Oh, I knew Germany 
very well, in fact I had spent some of the most profitable 
—educationally speaking—days of my life in Germany. 
And I had been so fortunate as always to encounter only 
the cultured type of German. ‘Ah! hum, what boat did 
Icome on? Qh yes, quite so—the “ Fannie.”’ Well, we 
should have ample time before our papers could be 
cleared ; would I like to take a walk with him? We 
might be able to see some of the ships at close quarters ; 
and, anyhow, the new locks were quite worth a closer 
imspection. ‘Well, to be sure, that was most kind of 
him. Of course it would be most interesting to be able 
to tell my friends in Neutralia that the German fleet 
was in first-class fighting trim; but I could not dream 
of wasting his valuable time.’ ‘Oh, not at all. It would 
be a great pleasure. You know, so few foreigners really 
understand the German people. We are so peace-loving, 
so industrious; but, by Jupiter! don’t pull the eagle’s 
feathers, for then his wrath will punish those who dare 
to attack his nest and young. But come along.’ With 
a very superior air and a wave of his right hand, he 
dismissed my two chaperons, who clicked their heels, 
saluted ‘and murmured ‘Zu Befehl,’ while we started 
towards the giant locks. 

The visit was well worth while. Figures and statis- 
tics are tedious at best, still I must fall back on them 
for a moment, in order to give some idea of the colossal 
dimensions of the Kiel Canal. The new locks, which 
were completed shortly before the war, have been built 
alongside the two old ones. According to the official 
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figures they are 1075 feet long, 157 feet wide, and 45 feet 
deep. In other words they are 80 feet longer, 50 feet 
wider, and 5 feet deeper than those of the Panama 
Canal. They are large enough to hold eventually a 
60,000-ton ship, which is the dream of Herr Ballin. It 
follows that the largest battleships can easily pass 
through. The Canal itself is 98°65 km. (i.e. about 61 
miles) long. It is 144 feet wide at the bottom, and 
332 feet wide on the surface. The cost of building and 
improvements amounts to over 20,000,000. Apart from 
its great strategical value, it saves ships going from the 
Baltic to the North Sea, or vice versd, a distance of 
450 miles (80 as against 530). 

About nine o’clock the champions of Germany’s future 
were sighted. The battleship ‘Helgoland’ was leading, 
and she certainly cut through the water in great style. 
With a distance of about a thousand feet between 
them, seven other large ships followed. Two torpedo- 
boat flotillas (i.e. 22 boats) accompanied them. Behind 
the ‘ Helgoland’ came the ‘Thiiringen,’ then the ‘ Olden- 
burg,’ followed by the ‘ Ostfriesland,’ the flagship of the 
‘Helgoland’ class. Behind them, again, came some old 
acquaintances, viz. the ships of the ‘ Kaiser’ class, con- 
sisting of the ‘Kaiser, the ‘Kénig Albrecht, and the 
‘Friedrich der Grosse,’ the flagship. The famous battle- 
cruiser ‘ Moltke’ brought up the rear. 

The huge gates of all the four docks were open as 
soon as the warships appeared before them; and, without 
the delay of a second, the first four battleships were 
berthed inside. Everything worked with clock-like pre- 
cision. The ‘Helgoland’ and her sister-ships fairly 
bristled with guns, She carried twelve 12-inch guns 
with a 66 per cent. capacity to each broadside. Surround- 
ing the big ones, and (it seemed) in every available spot, 
were the lighter calibre guns, the 59 and 3:4-inch, of 
which she carried fourteen each. There seemed to be as 
many gun-barrels as quills on a porcupine’s back. 

I do not recall exactly how long it took those eight 
ships and their escorts—using all four locks—to pass 
from the Elbe into the Canal, but I am certain it was 
less than twenty minutes from beginning to end. ‘ Well,’ 
enquired my official escort, ‘Germany's cause is not lost 
yet, eh? with such “ Prachtkerle” (magnificent fellows) 
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to stand guard over us.’ But somehow my enthusiasm 
had subsided. It was a magnificent sight, yet it seemed 
sad. It was wonderful, yet I could not draw any inspira- 
tion from it. Again and again there came leaping back 
to my mind the solemn, confident answer of those two 
simple sailors: ‘Grosse Manéver’ ; and, try as I would, I 
could not see in the whole performance anything else 
but a practical demonstration of England’s sea-power. 
These splendid ships deserved a better fate than ‘Grand 
Manceuvres’ in the Canal! 

When I returned on board, the captain seemed sur- 
prised and at the same time relieved to see me back. 
‘Where the — have you been?’ he asked. ‘This is the 
first time I know that any non-German ever spent so 
much time on land. We began to think you had been 
arrested. It does not take much, you know, in this 
part of the world in these days, to be locked up. A care- 
less question, one yard off the straight and narrow path, 
and you're in for it.’ While I had been well entertained 
on shore, they had had the usual performance on board. 
Every corner had been searched and examined by a staff 
of experts. The engines, too, were tested, to avoid a 
possible breakdown in the Canal. What were they 
searching for in these ships of legitimate traders attached 
to the German fleet? ‘Dynamite, Sir. This is our war 
(they say). We are fighting for our existence, and we 
are not going to take anybody’s word for anything. We 
make sure.’ 

We were not allowed to follow in the wake of the 
proud Armada, but had to await further orders. The 
surprise of the day was yet in store forme. About noon 
my friend the harbour official came to our boat and 
invited me once again to go for a little walk. As we 
reached the docks I could see in the distance the smoking 
funnels of a number of warships. ‘What ships are 
those?’ I asked. ‘The same you saw this morning,’ my 
cicerone replied; and, when I exclaimed, ‘but they are 
coming towards us, I am sure he was the proudest man 
in Germany that day. ‘Yes, that’s just it. That is what 
I wanted to show you. When they were about ten 
miles up the Canal they received sudden orders to turn 
about. They continued a distance of from one to two 
miles—according to the position of the squadron—to the 
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next turning-basin, swung round, and here they are again.’ 
And indeed, there they came, in the order in which they 
had passed in. 

Since the enlargements and improvements of the 
Canal, it has four turning-basins at different points, each 
with a minimum width at the bottom of nearly 1000 feet. 
They are for the use of the fleet only. Ordinary vessels, 
once they are in the Canal, must continue in the same 
direction. These improvements were only completed in 
July of last year (1914). A British squadron attended 
the opening festivities and passed through the Canal at 
that time. How far, far off those days seem now! In 
addition to the turning-basins there are eleven sidings 
(formerly eight). All the bridges have been rebuilt, so 
that most of them are now between 100 and 150 feet 
above the surface. 

It was nearly one o'clock before we finally made our 
entrance into the Canal. The huge gaping mouths of 
the ‘small’ locks (nearly 400 feet long) swallowed us up, 
and ten minutes later we were inside. Together with 
the other small craft, the number of which by now had 
increased to seventeen, led by one naval tug and followed 
by another, our procession started at a fair pace on its 
sixty-one mile journey through the most jealously guarded 
stretch of waterway in the world. Once on the way, 
our progress was fairly rapid. I think we made our 
8 to 9 knots easily. At Taterpfahl, about four miles 
beyond the locks, we passed underneath the first railroad 
bridge, a magnificent structure standing well over 140 
feet above the level of the Canal. I noticed how very 
sparsely and compactly it seems to have been built. You 
might blow it up, but, unless there happened to be a | 
train on it at the time, the debris could be picked 
up and removed from the Canal in a very short time. 
The supports stood well back from the banks, and no 
amount of dynamite could blow them into the water- 
way. The stations on both sides are over a mile distant 
from the Canal. 

With the exception of an isolated hill here and there, 
the surrounding country was flat, marshy and generally 
uninteresting. It reminded me of the Norfolk Broads 
on a rainy day. Now and then we could see in the dim 
distance the top of a church-spire. Both sides of the 
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Canal were guarded at regular intervals by double 
sentries. Numerous military huts and sentry-boxes were 
stationed at every mile. There must have been a soldier 
for every hundred yards. Anti-aircraft guns were lavishly 
distributed along the entire distance, especially on and near 
the bridges. At less than twelve miles from the entrance 
we reached a small lake, which had been dredged and 
deepened and now forms turning-basin No. 4. 

At Griinenthal, nineteen miles from the North Sea 
entrance, we passed under another magnificent fixed 
bridge, about 150 feet above the surface and with a span of 
540 feet. I counted four large Krupp anti-aircraft guns on 
it. After passing several sidings, we reached Meckel Lake, 
another turning-basin. At Rendsburg, thirty-seven miles 
from our starting-point, we passed under the recently com- 
pleted all-steel high-level railroad bridge, also some 150 
feet above the water. Half a mile or so further on, a 
turn-bridge crossed the Canal; and I noticed a group of 
civilians, led and followed by two soldiers, crossing it. 
It looked like a transport of prisoners, but it was not. 
They were merely natives, crossing from one side of the 
Canal to the other. 

From Rendsburg the Canal follows for about eight 
miles the old course of the Eider Channel made in 1874 
by King Christian VII of Denmark. As complete 
darkness had overtaken us by the time we reached 
Rendsburg, we were ordered to enter a small harbour 
and make fast for the night. Nobody was allowed to 
land. Several Landsturm men were billeted on us, under 
command of a young Reserve Lieutenant. He was quite 
a pleasant fellow. In civilian life he was a Professor, 
and taught History at the University of Berlin. After 
having assigned his men their places and duties, he joined 
us in our cabin, and of course the conversation soon 
drifted into the topics of the day—the war, their ships, 
their chances of success in a naval battle. 

‘Why should we come out and risk the destruction of 
our fleet?’ the officer replied, in answer to my enquiry 
on this point. ‘We should have much to gain if we won, 
that is true enough, but I think the disaster, in case we 
should lose, would be far greater. And he went on to 
explain, illustrating his discourse from English naval 
history, that so long as Germany kept its ‘ Fleet in Being,’ 
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there was always a possibility of eluding the enemy’s 
main forces, while he would be obliged to keep his fleet 
massed, so as to have a superiority in any naval engage- 
ment that might ensue. 

He was a pleasant and interesting talker, but leading 
questions he swept aside. He chose his own line of 
argument and no amount of facts could turn him from 
it. I asked him what had become of their exports and 
their colonies? In what manner had the German fleet 
fulfilled its mission to ‘ protect our overseas possessions,’ 
as Tirpitz expressed it when he demanded an increased 
Naval Budget? But it takes more than mere facts to 
shake a German’s colossal confidence in the ruling powers. 
‘Wir werden sehen’ (we shall see) was always his final 
retort. : 

The country that igreeted us next morning was quite 
different and a very pleasant change from the dull 
marshy flats of the day before. The Canal, after having 
turned east, now passed through a country of many small 
lakes, sprinkled with miniature islands. The surround- 
ing hills varied in height from 50 to 300 feet and were 
covered with pine or beech woods. At Quarnbeck, about 
ten miles from the eastern entrance to the Canal, we 
passed through Flemhuder Lake, which forms turning- 
basin No. 1. Shortly before noon we reached the Baltic 
locks at Holtenau-Wick. As our cargo was destined for 
the Imperial Wharf, we had to go through a new series 
of examinations, before the necessary permits were 
issued. It took us the best part of two hours to clear ; 
and, during that time, there was no ‘kind and cultured’ 
official to take me on a personally conducted tour of the 
locks. Still, as they are exactly of the same type as 
those at the North Sea entrance, I did not lose much. 


(9) KteL HARBOUR. 


It was a most imposing spectacle that greeted us, 
when, after leaving the approaches to the locks, we 
turned south, entering Kiel Harbour proper. There 
before us lay the great ‘ Fleet in Being. We passed close 
by the ‘Lothringen,’ the ‘Markgraf, the ‘ Nassau,’ the 
‘ Wittelsbach,’ etc. Torpedo-boats, pinnaces, motor-boats, 
yawls, launches, boats of all kinds and descriptions, 
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twined their way in and out between the big ships. The 
Imperial yacht ‘Hohenzollern’ showed up very con- 
spicuous in its coat of white paint, among the dark-grey 
monsters. Close by her lay the armoured cruiser ‘ Von 
der Tann,’ with steam up. Soon after we had passed 
her she slowly moved down the line towards the Baltic. 
‘ Manceuvres,’ I suppose ! 

The distance from the Canal mouth to the Imperial 
Dockyards is about four miles as the crow flies. On our 
left, as we went up the harbour, we passed the huge 
shipbuilding yards of the Howaldts Works. Another 
half mile or so further brought us to the Imperial Wharf. 
The air reverberated with a hundred different noises and 
sounds. The electric steel-hammers from the dockyards 
mingled with the warning notes of the torpedo-boat 
sirens. There was whistling, shouting, cursing. It was, 
as at Wilhelmshaven—bustle, activity, life, all around. 
One felt surcharged with the electricity of one’s surround- 
ings and swept away by the exhilarating atmosphere. 

The large battleships, all cleared for action, appeared 
less out of place here than those I had seen the day 
before in the Canal. The defying angles of their guns, 
their towering walls of steel plate, the giant bridges 
and solid gun-turrets, seemed to throw a challenge to 
all the world. Yet, did they? Their main occupation 
seemed to be playing hide-and-seek with each other in the 
Canal. The ships have every appearance of being most 
perfect fighting units. The sight of them warms the 
heart of any lover of sea-power. Yet, while the sister 
organisation, the German Army, on the two occasions 
when I have attended its manceuvres, and also during 
my recent trip to the eastern front, where I saw it over- 
come almost insurmountable obstacles, could arouse my 
enthusiasm, these big over-armed monsters left me cold. 
The more I saw of the German fleet, and talked to its 
officers and its men, the more I became convinced that 
this war is not going to see a naval battle fought out to 
the bitterend. My trips have proved to me that, in the 
widest sense of the term, the Germans spoke the truth 
when they said, ‘We are not going to take any chances 
with our fleet.’ 

Not the least interesting thing about Kiel is its name. 
It is one of the few places I know of that have been 
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appropriately christened. The name ‘Kiel’ appears as 
early as the tenth century, and is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon word ‘ Kille,’ which means a safe place for 
ships. As to Kiel itself I am not going to swamp you 
with statistics. If you want to know how many dock- 
yards there are in Kiel, how many ships are building, 
etc., take a British Year Book giving information about 
Germany, multiply its figures by two, and you have a 
fairly accurate estimate. Though the whole bay is about 
eleven miles long, the ‘ Kiel’ begins only about five miles 
from its head, where the two shores approach each other 
to within three-quarters of a mile. The Narrows are 
surrounded by forts of the very latest construction, armed 
with large-calibre guns (most of them, it is said, 15 inch), 
protected by armour-plates of the famous Gruson steel. 
The most important forts are Friedrichsort (which pro- 
tects the Baltic entrance of the Canal), Fort Herwarth, 
and Fort Falkenstein on the western shore. On the 
eastern side there are Forts Stosch, Koriigen, Unter- 
Jagersberg, Méltenort, and several others (see map). 

The day after my arrival in Kiel, I was invited (my 
‘guest’ had obtained the invitation for me) to see some 
of the German warships in action—in Kiel Bay. My 
naval friend and- another officer called for me at my 
hotel in a huge grey car with Germany’s coat-of-arms 
painted all over it. The car was a German ‘ Mercedes’ 
and certainly built for speed. An orderly was seated 
next to the driver and frequently blew a long horn of a 
peculiar but not unpleasant sound. Whenever the man 
sounded his ‘ Ta-ri-ta-ta, man, woman, child and beast, 
within half a mile, ran for cover. Through the suburb 
of Gaarden we flew, then north through the People’s 
Park, past the Imperial Wharf, and through Elterbeck 
and Wellingdorf. At the Howaldts Dock Yards we were 
ferried across the Schwentine, and then turned north- 
west again to reach the shore-road. Just north of the 
Naval Artillery depét (ammunition magazines) we 
stopped, and our guide invited us to leave the car and 
follow him to a promontory for a view of the harbour. 

It was indeed well worth while. The sight was 
superb. In front of us, to left, to right, wherever our 
eyes travelled, we saw nothing but warships, of all types 
and ages. On closer inspection I noticed, first, four 
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distinct lines of them, anchored near large black and white 
buoys. The naval officer explained to me the different 
anchorages. The four rows of buoys are designated 
respectively A, B, C, and D, the letters being followed 
by numbers, beginning with zero (nearest to Kiel) and 
running up to 17 (see map). One of the most interesting 
features of the map was the corrections made on it since 
the beginning of the war. The names of the ships were 
printed in fat black type, but I noticed at once a fair 
sprinkling of red lines and dates. These indicate the 
ships that have been lost, and the dates on which the 
losses occurred. In the map as reproduced here, the lost 
ships are underlined. 

Less than a third of a mile in front of us, at A 11, 
lay the ‘Kaiser, one of Germany's finest 25,000-ton 
battleships, capable of delivering a broadside of ten 
12-inch guns. When with the fleet, the Kaiser lives on 
her. About a thousand feet in front of her, towards the 
mouth of the harbour, at A 12, the ‘Kaiserin’ was 
anchored. Through our glasses we could follow the lines 
north and south. A 10 was empty, while at A 9 the 
Kaiser's Yacht ‘Hohenzollern’ was riding. Next to her 
at A 8 lay the ‘Friedrich der Grosse,’ the flagship of the 
fleet. Although belonging to ‘the Kaiser class, she 
was placed well back in harbour, separated from the 
other ships. A 7 was empty, and the British fleet knows 
why. Once it had been the safe slumbering place of the 
‘Bliicher.. Buoy A 6 should have been occupied by the 
‘ Deutschland,’ but she was ‘ draussen’ (‘ outside’), we were 
told. ‘Where? in the North Sea or the Baltic?’ I could 
not resist asking. Our guide did not know. Probably 
she was gallivanting round the North Sea, looking for the 
British that never came, aching for a scrap—like her late 
neighbour at A 7. Still further down, at No. 1, was 
another ominous vacancy, viz. at the ‘Mainz’ buoy. 
The more one looked at those lines through one’s glasses, 
the more vacancies one observed. Our guide knew the 
names of all the missing ships. What a host of memories 
were called up when he sadly pointed towards Buoy B 5, 
once the ‘Emden’ anchorage; to Buoy A 16, where the 
‘Scharnhorst’ used to lie; to Buoy A 17, the former home 
of the ‘ Gneisenau.’ 

Besides these four rows, there are two others—an 
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alphabetical line, indicated by letters only; and a 
numerical line, indicated by numbers only. In the 
alphabetical row were also one or two blanks which 
never would be filled again by their original owners, 
viz. at buoy ‘F, which was the old home of the 
little ‘ Hela,’ torpedoed in August 1914, and at ‘K,’ the 
anchorage of the ‘ Kéln,’ sunk in the same month. The 
‘D’ column had a vacancy at No. 3, where the fast 
cruiser ‘Magdeburg’ will never sleep again. It was quite 
an imposing spectacle, but I must admit having been 
bloodthirsty enough to wish for a few more vacancies in 
the lines. There were too many battleships left; and, as 
I gazed at them so peacefully and safely at anchor there, 
I thought how the sight would warm the heart of any 
British submarine commander. What a place for 
torpedoes! But the bottle-neck of Kiel Bay, only three- 
quarters of a mile wide, giving entrance to the real 
harbour, is too well guarded. 

We continued our journey along the shore, then for a 
bit inland again, till we reached Stein, which is situated 
on the northernmost point at the entrance of Kiel 
Harbour. There, before long, one or two squadrons of 
the fleet were to go through manceuvres. From our 
vantage-point we had a full view of the lower part of 
Kiel Bay, measuring here about five miles across. It is 
the customary practice-ground for the Kiel Division of 
the German fleet. Opposite us was the Biilk lighthouse, 
once the guiding beacon for all who would enter Kiel 
Harbour. Now its welcoming rays shine no more. A 
number of torpedo-boats were busily dashing about, and 
one could see them on outpost duty, far out in the Baltic. 
Presently, out of the thin veil of the morning mist, 
and preceded by a flotilla of torpedo-boats, which, like a 
pack of hounds, sniffed to left and right, searching for | 
their prey, there arose from the direction of Friedrichsort 
the hull of a battleship, soon followed by another. 
Gradually a whole line of them appeared round the 
point of Labé Sand. They steamed in line ahead at 
intervals of about 1000 feet. The first two ships were 
the ‘ Kaiser’ and the ‘ Kénig Albrecht.’ The ‘ Kaiserin’ 
followed; the ‘Prinz-Regent Liutpold’ was the last of 
the ‘Kaiser’ type in the line. The flagship, ‘Friedrich 
der Grosse,’ also belonging to this class, was absent. 
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Following those super-dreadnoughts came four ships 
of the ‘ Kaiser Friedrich’ class. Being of only 11,000 tons 
displacement, they appeared insignificant in comparison 
with the 25,000-ton giants preceding them. But my 
interest in this class was at once aroused when I dis- 
covered the ‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’ among them. 
In 1898, when returning from a trip to Norway, where 
my father and I had been fishing, we passed through 
Kiel and found the town in great excitement. The 
Kaiser was expected there the next day for the launching 
of what was described as ‘the latest and finest German 
battleship, the ‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. We 
managed to get invitations and witnessed the ceremony. 
Of course the Kaiser made a speech. If I am not 
mistaken, it was on this occasion that he adopted the 
now classical German motto: ‘Unsere Zukunft liegt auf 
dem Wasser’ (Our future lies on the water). The 
Emperor was accompanied by the Empress and an elderly 
female relative. The latter was to perform the christen- 
ing, but the suspended bottle of champagne, set in 
motion by her too feeble hand, never reached the hull. 
- Wilhelm quickly jumped to the rescue, and, while pro- 
nouncing the christening formula, with a powerful, I 
think almost angry swing, dashed the bottle against the 
ship. And now, after seventeen years, I met the ‘ Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse’ once more. Times had changed, 
for her as well. Once the finest and largest battleship of 
the German Navy, ‘symbolising,’ in the Kaiser’s own 
words, ‘Germany’s future Empire of the Sea,’ she seemed 
now, compared with those modern super-dreadnoughts, 
but a ‘relic of the past.’ 

I regret to say that my naval vocabulary is inadequate 
to describe the manceuvres those ships were put through, 
though they did not seem to be very complicated. They 
consisted largely of moving in line ahead, and then 
suddenly swinging to port or starboard. A figure, which 
we should call in Army parlance the ‘ echelon’ formation, 
was also executed several times. The final manceuvre 
was a surprise attack by torpedo-boats. Two flotillas 
(22 boats) which had been in the fire-lee of the ‘ Friedrich’ 
class, suddenly dashed out from behind them and advanced 
to within about 3000 yards of their presumed adversaries, 
from which distance they were supposed to fire their 
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torpedoes. Then, as fast as they had come, they swung 
round and returned to shelter behind their own ships. 
Several of the German naval officers, whom I met, claimed 
that the German torpedo-boat had reached a very high 
degree of efficiency. I must admit that I admired what 
I saw of their work that day and also on subsequent 
occasions. Though some of their evolutions might be 
described as ‘playing to the gallery,’ every manceuvre 
was carried out quick and clean. Cutting through a line 
of battleships going at full speed in line ahead calls for 
a brain as quick as lightning and the greatest skill. 
Whether exercises of this kind would ever be required 
in an actual sea-fight, is perhaps problematical ; but they 
looked well. 

In the course of my visit to various German naval 
bases I naturally heard and saw much of the training of 
the German sailor. The drilling of the personnel of the 
German Navy, like that of her Army, is systematic, 
almost perfect in every detail. But it has the usual 
weakness of a virtue carried to extremes. The men are 
overtrained. The German is not amphibious; he is not 
web-footed like Jack Tar. He is a soldier first and last; 
and, while both soldiers and sailors are fighting men, 
there are, or should be, many differences in the method 
of their training. Nevertheless, whenever I maintained 
that the German system produced only automatons, I 
was emphatically assured that, even if every officer on 
board a German battleship were killed, the gunners 
would continue the fight and the ship would be navigated. 
It is a strange phenomenon, that every naval] officer with 
whom I have ever discussed crew efficiency, whether his 
nationality was British, Dutch, American, French, Italian 
or Japanese, claimed this same perfection of training for 
the personnel of his own fleet. 

One day I witnessed a sham battle, also in Kiel Bay. 
The manceuvre seemed to be largely a practice for each 
separate ship. For instance, a signal from the flagship 
to one of its units read: ‘You have a large hole amid- 
ships, three feet below the water-line; your boiler No 2 
has been blown up; captain is killed. The problem of 
what to do in these conditions must be worked out by 
the different commanders, under the watching, critical 
eyes of a Commission of higher Naval Officers. Every 
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officer is from time to time suddenly transferred to 
another department. However small or unimportant 
his command, he has several understudies. ‘Every 
possible contingency which might occur is practised,’ so I 
was solemnly assured. 

It may be interesting here to quote what Rear- 
Admiral Holzhauer, an active officer of the German Navy, 
has to say on the subject of training: 


‘No battleship crew can be called efficient, until it has been 
trained and knows what to do in every possible contingency 
that could arise in an actual seafight. 

‘There must hardly be a condition which might arise in 
war-time that has not been practised in peace manceuvres. 
Only when you have reached the stage when there are no 
surprises possible, hen only can you call your crew competent.’ 


But the information I received was by no means con- 
fined to German naval affairs. I learned more about the 
British Navy during those few months in Germany than 
I have in England in ten years. For instance, when we 
were talking about submarines one evening, a German 
naval officer gave me an elaborate account of the British 
boats, describing all the different classes, from the oldest 
to the newest, in great detail. If his statements were 
correct, they prove that a good deal of British naval 
information still finds its way to Germany, for I under- 
stand that the boats of the ‘F’ class, and those of the 
‘Nautilus’ and the ‘Swordfish’ types, have only recently 
been commissioned. I learned also of a new ‘crime’ 
committed by ‘Perfide Albion,’ which deserves to be 
recorded. It is not enough that England will persist 
in keeping ahead of Germany by always going one 
better, whenever that peace-loving country lays down a 
new battleship ; she must now aggravate the Fatherland 
still more by building ‘Sham Dreadnoughts.’ ‘Sham °™ 
Dreadnoughts (I exclaimed)? What do you mean? Oh, 
you are thinking of the resurrected “ Lion.” You mean 
“ghost” Dreadnoughts?’ No, they did not mean any- 
thing of the kind. They meant what they said. ‘Sham 
Dreadnoughts.’ No other words could describe them. 

Just as Potemkin conjured up flourishing villages 
before the astonished eyes of his imperial mistress, by 
means of canvas and pasteboard, so the British Admiralty 
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(I was informed) has created a new fleet of a hundred 
battleships, by means of canvas, wood and paint. At 
the beginning of the war England bought up a hundred 
old passenger and freight steamers. The holds were filled 
with stones and cement, the crossbeams strengthened, 
and the hulls painted a dark grey, just like the real thing. 
The addition of a wooden superstructure and turrets 
armed with heavy-calibre guns—of wood—gave them a 
realistic, ‘man-of-war’ like appearance. A friend of my 
informants, who were German naval officers, had had an 
opportunity to visit one of the shipyards where some of 
these sea-terrors were being converted. He saw one ex- 
passenger steamer that was equipped with wooden nine- 
inch guns, and it looked really terrible. While admiring 
these monsters, a painter, who with his brush and pail 
was adding the finishing touches to one of the turrets, 
slipped and fell. He landed on one of the nine-inch guns 
and smashed it to pieces. They are much puzzled in 
German naval circles what possible object the British 
Admiralty can have in view with this colossal sham fleet. 
They could understand that a real ‘ man-of-war’ should 
disguise herself as an innocent merchantman, as, for 
instance, the ‘Sydney’ did when she surprised the ‘ poor 
Emden,’ but to mask ordinary liners as battleships—well, 
that beat them. 

‘Hitherto (they said) the British have had their hands full 
in hiding their real battleships from German attacks. Per- 
haps that may be the very service these fake “ Dreadnoughts ” 
are to perform. Perhaps they are intended to attract our 
submarines and cruisers. Thus the German battleships, 
which are so anxiously and eagerly scouring the seas, would 
be drawn away from the real British “ Dreadnoughts.” Those 
sham fighting ships would constitute a sort of lightning con- 
ductor for the real fleet. Or again some other use might be 
made of these stone and cement-filled battleships, Perhaps 
they are to serve for blocking important harbours and 
channels, as was done during the Spanish-American War, 
when the harbour of Santiago de Cuba was thus closed. 
Perhaps they are to advance against Kiel? through Danish 
waters? Well, be that as it may. The real English Dread- 
noughts have not been able to frighten the German fleet; and 
our sailors are still less likely to recoil from wooden guns. 
The British, with their stage battleships, will not delude the 
watchful administrators of the German Navy !’ 
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In conclusion I may make a few remarks on the 
future plans and strategy of the German Navy. I can 
do no better than record here some of the passages in 
Admiral Von Koester’s lecture (which brought me to 
Kiel for the first time, as you will remember), delivered 
at the University there, before a large and distinguished 
audience. He started by referring to the ‘inactivity of 
the British fleet, which at once put him right with his 
audience. The remark was greeted with overwhelming 
applause. He said that, in view of the inactivity of the 
British fleet, it had become sufficiently clear that England 
intended to keep her fleet intact, in order to have a 
world-dominating naval force behind her, when the 
representatives of the various nations would meet to 
discuss peace terms. This, of course, with only one 
object in view: ‘To dictate the terms of peace.’ 


‘It looks indeed’—and the Admiral’s stentorian voice thundered 
the words through the large hall—‘as if the peddler spirit of 
that nation has even contaminated the traditions of their 
once glorious Navy. They do not seem to fight for fame and 
honour, but only for material advantage. Perhaps they 
think that our patriotic anxiety to measure our strength 
with our foes is so strong, that. they are saying among them- 
selves: “Some day, they are certain to come out, and then 
we shall be able to fight them in an advantageous position.” 
Perhaps, too, they think more of our fighting ability than 
Nelson did of his opponents, in the days when he attacked 
the French and the Spanish fleets. That the offensive spirit 
of our Navy is superior to that of the British, is proved by 
the fact that we have already attacked the British coast at 
several points, while no British ship has as yet dared to show 
itself near our shores.’ 


After the tremendous applause and frantic enthusiasm 
elicited by this statement had calmed down, Von Koester 
continued : 


‘Confidence in our fleet is with us all, as firm as a rock; but 
we also know that a naval battle means “ Death or Victory” 
and that a fleet destroyed cannot be replaced during the 
course of the same war, even if that war should last for 
years. It is therefore absolutely essential that we should 
move carefully, with the greatest circumspection. 

‘We must not allow ourselves to be inveigled into an 
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engagement in which we might possibly be beaten. What 
would be the result, if to-morrow a great naval battle were 
fought in which every one of our brave ships would drag 
one of the enemy’s, perhaps a few more, with her to the 
bottom of the sea? Then we should be minus a fleet, and 
England would be free to attack our coast. And that no 
town would be spared, you may be certain after what we 
haye seen in our Colonies. Our whole coast, from Emden 
to Memel, would be threatened. Even attempts to invade 
our country might be made. Our fleet must protect us under 
all circumstances, and must only risk an engagement when 
it can be certain of victory. Unconquered on water and on 
land, so must we stand to gain for our Fatherland an honour- 
able peace, at which England’s world-domination must be 
shattered. God grant us victory!’ 


This, I think, is a fair example of the kind of soothing 
potions which the German nation is being given to 
swallow. Let me add that the medicine is taken by 95 per 
cent. of the population without even so much as a wry 
face. I have been asked many times since my return 
from Germany, if I thought the German fleet would 
come out. My answer can be found in Von Koester’s 


speech, where he says: ‘We must not allow ourselves to 
be inveigled into an engagement in which we might 
possibly be beaten.’ I think, in fact I am almost con- 
vinced, that the German fleet is never going to risk a 
battle in which its existence will be at stake. In other 
words, they are not likely to venture far from their base. 
That conviction has been gained from many conversations, 
enquiries, arguments, and observations among well- 
qualified Germans. The charge made by Von Koester 
against England, viz. that she desires to be present at the 
peace negotiations with a fleet intact, applies to Germany. 


J. M. DE BEAUFORT. 
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Art. 3—THE FUTURE OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 


1. Reports of the Indian Famine Commissions. Spottis- 
woode, 1880, 1901. 
. Report on the Improvement of Indian Agriculture. By 
Dr J. A. Voelcker. Spottiswoode, 1892. 
3. Report on Agricultural Banks. By F. A. Nicholson. 
Madras : Government Press, 1895. 
. People’s Banks for Northern India. By H. Dupernex. 
Calcutta: Thacker, 1900. 
. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission. Spottis- 
woode, 1903. 
. Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India, 
Calcutta: Government Press, 1905. 
. Report of the Committee on Co-operation in India. 
Simla: Government Press, 1915. 
. Agriculture in India. By J. MacKenna. Calcutta: 
Government Press, 1915. 
And other works. 


Tuis article is concerned with the livelihood of about 
200,000,000 human beings. They live and work under 
almost every conceivable variety of conditions; in 
climates where the rainfall may be five inches or fifty 
feet, and where the records of temperature and humidity 
may fluctuate between equally divergent limits; on bare 
and shifting sands, on rich alluvial plains, on the thin 
soils of rocky plateaux, or the deep margins of the river 
beds. They produce most of the staples alike of tropical 
and temperate regions; and their material and moral 
equipment varies as widely as the fruits which their 
efforts secure. The question may well be asked whether 
any general statements can be made regarding the opera- 
tions of men who work under such varying conditions; 
and the objection is so far valid that no such statement 
can be made which is not subject to exceptions and 
qualifications of greater or less importance. But, allow- 
ance being made for these, it is possible to set forth 
a certain number of general propositions which are 
applicable to the greater part of the country, and which, 
taken in the aggregate and considered along with the 
peculiar social and intellectual environment, serve to 
distinguish the Indian system from the agriculture of 
Vol. 226.—No. 449. 2A 
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most other portions of the world. The most important 
of these propositions may be stated as follows. 

In the first place, the outlook of the Indian peasant 
is fundamentally vegetarian. He does not, as a rule, eat 
flesh of any sort; and the production for the market of 
meat and other animal substances, including even milk 
and butter, is mainly in the hands of special classes of 
the people and does not enter into the business of the 
ordinary agriculturist. Secondly, capitalist farming is 
an exception; the bulk of the land is occupied in small 
holdings, cultivated largely by the labour of the peasant 
and his family. Thirdly, agriculture is even now largely 
in the self-supporting stage; a supply of food for the 
household is still the peasant’s primary object, although 
the importance of raising produce for sale is steadily 
increasing. Fourthly, the climate of the greater part of 
the country renders artificial irrigation either necessary 
or desirable, if not for the ordinary staples, at least for 
the success of the more costly and remunerative crops. 
Fifthly, the agricultural industry has been subject to 
frequent periods of entire disorganisation consequent on 
the failure of the seasonal rains, and resulting, in the 
past, not only in the terrible mortality which formerly 
marked the progress of a famine but also in the destruc- 
tion, more or less complete, of the meagre capital 
employed by the peasant. As the result of this and other 
causes, agricultural capital has been scarce and dear 
throughout the centuries which are to any extent open 
to our observation. Lastly, and on a somewhat different 
plane, the industry grew up in conditions where iron was 
a rare and costly product *—a fact of which the results are 
seen not merely in the nature of the indigenous appliances 
but in the difficulty experienced by the peasants in main- 
taining the new implements now placed in their hands. 

These and other conditions, operating through a 
period which must be counted by centuries, though its 
limits cannot be precisely defined, have combined to 





* Some writers speak in glowing terms of the indigenous iron industry 
as it existed before it was killed by imports from Europe. It is true that 
iron was manufactured of good quality and in considerable amount, but to 
the peasant its cost was prohibitive. In the late 16th century, from 20 to 
40 lbs of wheat were required to purchase a pound of iron nails ; at present 
prices a pound of nails is worth about two pounds of wheat. 
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produce the Indian peasant as the English found him in 
the 18th or 19th century, and substantially as he is to- 
day. He is usually hard-working, and within limits he 
is highly skilled, but those limits are closely drawn. He 
knows the kind of produce which he and his neighbours 
need, and he has learned by experience how these needs 
can be profitably met, but the wider markets of the 
world are a mystery to whose workings he can only 
submit; he is ill equipped to cope with the movements 
in prices or in the cost of labour and power which have 
resulted from the entry of India into the commercial 
circle of the nations; and he is faced at every turn by 
the want of working capital which makes enterprise 
impossible, or by the high cost of borrowing which 
absorbs the entire profit. So long as he is producing for 
himself on the old lines, he is on fairly safe ground; he 
can make some sort of a living by raising the common 
food-crops—rice in the humid areas, barley, millets and 
pulses elsewhere, with wheat in more favoured localities 
—and, if the vagaries of the rainfall make his efforts 
of no avail, he can now look with confidence to the State 
for temporary aid, and is to that extent in a better 
position than his forefathers. But, when he begins to 
produce for a distant market, his fate is too often that 
of the earthen vessel among the brass; his ignorance 
places him at the mercy of the astute and well-informed 
buyers; and changes in demand or in production in 
other countries may bring his enterprise to naught. 

It will readily be understood that, in this environ- 
ment, changes in the course of agriculture are likely 
to result from external stimulus rather than internal 
inspiration. The history of the subject is still unwritten, 
but, taking the period from the establishment of the 
Moghul Empire in the 16th century to the termination 
of the rule of the East India Company in 1858, it is not 
possible to point to the occurrence of any important 
change in agricultural processes, while changes in pro- 
ducts resulted less from conscious effort towards im- 
provement than from the developments of foreign 

-commerce. Thus the communication with America es- 
tablished through the Portuguese led to the introduction 
of a variety of important crops, including maize, tobacco, 
ground-nuts and potatoes; while, at a later period, the 

2A 2 
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commercial activities of the Company involved develop- 
ments in such staples as indigo, jute, tea and coffee, 
important to the foreign merchant rather than the local 
consumer. Throughout this period the peasant did his 
best to grow what the market wanted, but his work was 
done in the old way; and perhaps the only important 
step towards improvement of methods was the adoption, 
in the first half of the 19th century, of a policy of state- 
irrigation works, definitively marked by the opening of 
the Ganges Canal in 1854. Meanwhile the gradual im- 
provement of the internal administration during the 
period of the Company’s rule resulted on the one hand 
in increased facilities for the disposal of produce, and 
on the other hand in the rise into prominence of the 
question of land-tenure, a question which had to be 
settled before any great developments in agriculture 
could be expected to occur. 

Put very shortly, the essence of the new situation was 
the appearance of competition for land; under earlier 
rulers there had usually been enough land for everyone, 
and the more or less vague customs which embodied the 
conditions of tenure proved inadequate, in the presence 
of this new factor, to maintain that security of possession 
which is the primary condition of successful agriculture 
as distinguished from the practice of exploitation and 
exhaustion. The first legislative attempt to secure the 
peasant in the occupation of his holding was made in 
1859, the year following the transfer of authority to the 
Crown; and subsequent efforts in the same direction 
occupy no small portion of the Indian Statute-book. 

When the administration of the country passed to 
the Crown in the year 1858, the position in regard to 
agriculture may be described as follows. The old com- 
mercial policy of the Company was dead, though sur- 
vivals of its spirit may still be traced in some circles in 
England; the need for an agricultural policy had not 
yet been realised; and commerce and agriculture alike 
were in the main left free to develop on their own lines. 
At the same time some of the most urgent material 
needs of both interests were being met by the action of 
the State; and the prolonged discussions regarding land- 
tenure had served in some measure to pave the way for 
the consideration of an agricultural policy, the moulding 
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of which was to continue during the remainder of the 
century. Meanwhile, however, under the administration 
of the Crown, the provision of material needs was accel- 
erated ; while, with the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869, fresh commercial possibilities came into being, and 
India entered into the world’s markets not merely as a 
purveyor of specialities but in order to sell the surplus 
of her grain and oilseeds and cotton, the staple produce 
of the ordinary peasants. 

The recognition that an agricultural policy was needed 
came’ as the result of two distinct impulses which we 
may describe as fiscal and humanitarian. On the fiscal 
side, the truth of the aphorism, ‘ Paysans pauvres, pauvre 
royaume, was brought home to the Administration by 
practical experience. The State, like all its predecessors, 
depended for its revenue on a share of the produce of 
the soil. The methods of assessment prevailing under 
Moslem rule had been so far modified that the claim was 
made not on the gross but on the net produce, that is 
to say the surplus which remained after providing for 
the producer’s livelihood; and the financial interest of 
the State required the net produce to be as large as 
possible. Immediate expenditure for agricultural pur- 
poses could be justified by the prospect of an enhanced 
revenue; and the State was seen to occupy the position 
of a partner in the industry, and to be charged as a 
partner with the duty of looking ahead and safeguarding 
the future. Now the success of the industry was found 
to be threatened in two ways. On the one hand there 
were the sudden calamities, still correctly designated 
famines, which not merely destroyed the produce of the 
season but resulted in serious loss of capital and not less 
serious loss of producers, and thus affected production 
for an indefinite period. On the other hand, there was 
the gradual decline of agricultural efficiency, due not to 
any sudden calamity but to some slowly acting, cumula- 
tive cause, leading to gradual impoverishment and loss 
of the peasant’s resources. The reality of both these 
dangers was brought home by repeated experience, but it 
was naturally the sudden and startling calamities which 
first forced themselves on the attention of the admin- 
istration; and it was here that the fiscal impulse to 
action was reinforced most strongly by the humanitarian. 
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The first definite step was taken as a result of the 
Famine Commission of 1880. The Administrations of the 
provinces were then charged with the formation of agri- 
cultural departments, the main duties of which were 
defined as agricultural enquiry, agricultural improve- 
ment, and famine relief; and among these, while ques- 
tions relating to famine occupied the first place, enquiry 
took precedence of improvement. In_these latter days, 
when so much has been accomplished, it is the fashion 
in some quarters to minimise the importance of the 
detailed investigations and the elaborate statistics which 
were the first results of the activity of these new de- 
partments. The work was, however, rendered absolutely 
necessary by the diversity of conditions prevailing in the 
industry ; and India owes a heavy debt of gratitude to the 
late Sir E. Buck, the first organiser of the departments, 
for his prescience in this respect, the result of which was 
that, when eventually the resources of science became 
available, the economic environment in which they were 
to be employed had been carefully studied and was, with 
some well-marked exceptions, accurately known. 

In promoting agricultural improvement, the depart- 
ments were less successful in this stage. Some work of 
permanent value was accomplished, but the main results 
of the operations of the eighties and nineties were the 
acquisition of knowledge of the elements of the problem, 
and the recognition of the strength as well as the weak- 
ness of the Indian peasant. This last point is important. 
Popular opinion was at this time inclined to regard the 
peasant as ignorant and mulish, with ideals and methods 
equally obsolete. The minority who knew the peasant 
took a different view, to which expert support was ac- 
corded in Dr Voelcker’s Report on the Improvement of 
Indian Agriculture, issued in 1892. In that report full 
recognition was given to the peasant’s skill and know- 
ledge ; and the evils affecting his industry were diagnosed 
with a degree of precision which entitles the work to 
high rank among the classics of the subject. Its publi- 
cation was followed by renewed discussions, which were 
closed by the issue of a series of Resolutions by the Gov- 
ernment of India, putting forward complete schemes for 
both investigation and the popularisation of the investi- 
gator’s results, to be worked out gradually as resources 
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became available. The immediate effect, however, was 
not great. Financially, times were hard; all ambitious 
measures had to be deferred for lack of funds; and, 
while the number of scientific workers in the country 
was substantially increased, a further stimulus was 
necessary to induce action on a comprehensive scale. 

The required stimulus was given by the report of the 
Famine Commission of 1901. The Commissioners, in 
dealing with the protective measures to be adopted in 
the future, laid stress in particular on the need for more 
irrigation, for the organisation of co-operative credit, 
and for the full development of the embryo agricultural 
departments ; and this section of their report closed with 
the pregnant declaration that ‘the steady application to 
agricultural problems of expert research is the crying 
necessity of the time.’ Under the energetic rule of Lord 
Curzon, vigorous action followed on this report. The 
whole question of irrigation was examined by an expert 
Commission between 1901 and 1903; in 1904, the first Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act was passed into law; and 
in 1905 the expansion of the agricultural departments 
was definitely taken in hand. The Imperial Government 
provided funds on a scale not indeed adequate for all 
requirements, but liberal when judged by the thrifty 
traditions of Indian finance. 

These developments came none too soon. Economic 
conditions were changing rapidly, and the peasant was 
getting left behind. A substantial rise had indeed been 
established in the prices of most food-grains; but the 
cost of labour and of cattle-power was also on the increase, 
and the problem of adjusting the work of a small holding 
to meet these novel conditions was too intricate to be left 
to the peasant, who needed for its solution all the help 
he could command. At the same time the consequences 
of India’s participation in the commerce of the world 
were being demonstrated in practice. The cultivation 
of indigo was declining rapidly owing to the competition 
of the synthetic substitute, while the increasing imports of 
sugar threatened an even greater though less conspicuous 
item of the production of the country; and to many 
observers the future of the agricultural industry was 
becoming a cause for anxiety. While, however, the need 
for scientific assistance had increased in urgency, the 
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possibilities of supply were much greater than had been 
the case even a few years before. English institutions 
were now sending out a certain number of men who 
could rightly be called experts in the various departments 
of agricultural science, while recent advances in the 
seience itself, such as the results of the study of soil- 
bacteria and the re-discovery of the work of Mendel on 
heredity, had for the first time made it possible to 
attack various problems of the greatest practical import- 
ance with a reasonable prospect of success, 


The constructive agricultural policy, the genesis of 
which has been sketched above, may be summarised in 
very few words. The object of the State is to,secure that 
the cultivator shall have the freest scope for his energies, 
together with access on the easiest terms to such know- 
ledge as he requires, and to the requisite supplies of all 
the factors of agricultural production. We need not 
enter into details regarding the elaborate departmental 
organisations which have been brought into existence 
to promote this policy; it is sufficient to say that at the 
present time, while much remains to be done, the claim 
can be fairly made that none of the larger agricultural 
interests of British India lies beyond the reach of expert 
consideration and assistance. British India, of course, is 
not the whole of India as represented in the maps, since 
more than one-third of the area of the country is included 
in the Native States, whose internal policy is settled by 
their own rulers. Some of the larger States possess 
agricultural and other departments of their own, more or 
less modelled on the lines followed in British India; and 
the arrangements in force tend to secure a certain amount 
of co-ordination between their work and that of the 
adjoining provinces. It is probable that the remainder 
of the States will gradually join in the effort for improve- 
ment, and that the extent of co-ordination will increase, 
until the claim which has been made above for British 
India becomes applicable in fact to the whole of the sub- 
continent. For the present, however, we are concerned 
only with that portion of India where the departments 
of the British Government carry on their operations. 
The departments which we have to take into account 
are, (1) the Irrigation Departments, which regulate the 
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supply of water from the larger sources; (2) the Co- 
operative Departments, which are charged with the pro- 
motion and regulation of credit and other forms of 
activity on co-operative lines; (3) the Civil Veterinary 
Departments, almost but not quite branches of the 
Agricultural Departments in each province, which have 
the medical and sanitary care of the animal population; 
and (4) the Agricultural Departments themselves. We 
propose to glance briefly at the results obtained by the 
first three, and then to consider the fourth in a little 
more detail. 

The Irrigation Departments have charge of all the 
largest and most important supplies of surface-water in 
the country, including both the snow-fed rivers in the 
north, and those in the centre and south of which the 
flow has to be maintained by means of storage reservoirs. 
From these sources are maintained nearly 50,000 miles 
of artificial channels, which were used (in the latest 
year for which figures are available) to irrigate an area 
aggregating nearly 18,000,000 acres, or substantially more 
than the total extent of Holland and Belgium taken to- 
gether. The capital expenditure incurred on these works 
has been nearly 44,000,000/., and (taking productive and 
unproductive works together) the annual surplus income 
after paying expenses and interest amounts to over 
1,500,0007. These figures speak for themselves, but it 
must not be supposed that they tell the whole story 
of irrigation in India. Over the greater part of the 
country the smaller sources of surface-water—minor 
rivers, streams and lakes—are utilised by the people as 
they think best; and this is true also of the underground 
sources which in the aggregate are almost the most 
important of all, supplying the innumerable wells which 
are the mainstay of much of the most profitable agri- 
culture in the country. The area irrigated in British 
India from all these sources taken together exceeds 
45,000,000 acres, two-fifths of which are watered by 
public supplies and three-fifths by works constructed by 
the people. At the present time the Irrigation Depart- 
ments have nearly exhausted their programmes of large 
and remunerative works; and it is probable that, as 
time goes on, they will extend their operations gradually 
to many of the minor sources, while they are very far 
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from finality in matters such as economy of water, which 
are of the utmost importance to successful agriculture. 

The Co-operative Movement in India * is distinguished 
by the fact that it owes its origin to State activity. In 
most countries where co-operation has established itself 
in agriculture, the pioneers have been private indi- 
viduals, and at the outset the State has not always 
looked favourably on their undertaking; in India the 
pioneers—notably Nicholson in the south and Dupernex 
in the north—were officers of Government who were 
charged with the duty of studying the subject; and prac- 
tically the whole of the existing organisation is the work 
of the Registrars of Societies, who are drawn from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service. But, while the move- 
ment owes its origin to State activity, it is very far indeed 
from being a creature of the State ; almost from the start 
it has exercised a powerful attraction outside official 
ranks, and no small part of the propaganda and detailed 
supervision has been voluntarily undertaken by Indians 
of culture and leisure, while the attitude of the peasants 
towards it, rising as it does with experience from in- 
difference through chastened hopefulness to something 
very like enthusiasm, marks an epoch in the social 
history of the people. The movement was initiated with 
the definite object of providing capital for use in agri- 
culture, thus striking at the greatest single obstacle to 
the improvement of the industry; and effort has been 
concentrated on the organisation of credit societies, which 
can borrow to meet their members’ needs on the joint per- 
sonal credit of the whole number. As the result of little 
more than ten years’ work, the number of these societies 
now exceeds 16,000, with an aggregate membership of 
over three-quarters of a million and handling funds 
substantially in excess of 3,000,000/. sterling; and there 
appears to be no good reason why the organisation 
which has grown up so rapidly should not continue to 
expand till it embraces a substantial proportion of the 
40,000,000 heads of peasant-families in the country. 

The organisation of credit is not, however, the sole 
result of the co-operative movement. Experiments in 
co-operative production, sale, and purchase, and also in 





* For a full account cf. ‘Quarterly Review’ for April 1916, No. 447. 
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the insurance of working cattle, have already yielded 
results of value; and there is little doubt that, as time 
goes on, activities in these directions will steadily 
increase in volume. Of even greater importance are 
the effects produced on the peasants themselves. The 
co-operator is distinguished from the unorganised 
peasant by a steadily growing breadth of vision, by a 
readiness to consider new ideas and—for good cause 
shown—to depart from ancient custom, and by a higher 
level of individual and social moral. It follows, as was 
indeed foreseen from the outset, that co-operators are 
ordinarily the pioneers of the improvements in practice 
worked out by the agricultural officers, who are thus 
provided with channels by which their results may reach 
the country in general, so that the future of the industry 
depends very largely on the maintenance of harmonious 
and cordial relations between the agricultural and the 
co-operative departments. : 

The Civil Veterinary Departments, the third of those 
enumerated above, are concerned with the care of the 
live-stock of the country, an expression which, so far as 
it relates to the ordinary peasant, means his cattle, all 
ordinary farmwork—tillage, raising water and carting— 
being done by oxen or occasionally by buffaloes. The 
first and obvious branch of the departments’ duty, the 
control of contagious diseases, meets with exceptional 
difficulties. At any given time most of the serious 
plagues of cattle are to be found in existence in many 
parts of the country; from time to time, and under con- 
ditions which are not yet fully understood, they spread 
outwards from various foci and cause a destruction of 
capital which is in the aggregate a serious loss to the 
whole country and is absolutely crippling to the individual 
peasant. The slaughter of infected or suspected animals, 
the obvious prophylactic in such circumstances, is 
rendered impossible by the fact that the life of cattle 
is sacred—perhaps the strongest of all the definite ideas 
distinctive of India. The very suggestion of such a 
measure as slaughter, apart from other evil effects, would 
lead to concealment of disease on a scale which would 
make preventive action of any kind impossible; and 
veterinary officers thus enter on their duties with a 
serious initial handicap. Ignorance and fatalism, too, 
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make it extremely difficult to carry out segregation and 
other sanitary measures on the requisite scale; and, 
while much has been achieved, the preventible loss of 
life is still very great. The most striking success hitherto 
obtained has been the development of preventive inocula- 
tion against Rinderpest, the most costly plague of all, 
by a method which does not offend the susceptibilities 
of the people, and which—viewed by them at first with 
the utmost suspicion—is gradually by its effectiveness 
winning popular support, so that the control of this and 
other diseases is now within the range of practical 
possibility. 

Apart from sanitary work, the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, in association with the Agricultural Departments, 
is concerned with the question, or rather the complex 
of questions, of the maintenance and improvement of 
the cattle-supply. The great extension of cultivation 
which occurred in the 19th century, in itself an economic 
gain, has resulted in a serious diminution of the land 
available for grazing; the large breeding-herds which 
used to occupy the more extensive wastes are reduced 
in numbers and in size, while in the settled country the 
increasing difficulty of feeding cows and calves has 
curtailed the local production in point of quantity and 
in some places at least has led to marked deterioration 
in quality. The practical result to the peasant is that 
the cost of his working cattle, always the chief item in his 
capital outlay, has risen rapidly, while satisfactory animals 
are increasingly difficult to procure, and there is a real 
danger that the quality of tillage may in turn deteriorate. 
It is not likely that any single solution will be found for 
so complex a problem. On one side sanitary measures 
may considerably prolong the average duration of work- 
ing-life; on another, schemes of insurance and the pro- 
vision of credit will facilitate purchase; but the ultimate 
solution probably lies in the direction of an improvement 
in the general economic position of the peasant, so that 
he may be able not only to pay for but to feed more 
efficient animals than he keeps at the present time, and 
to economise their labour by the employment of better 
implements, together with a gradual rise in the standard 
of breeding so that the more efficient animals may be 
forthcoming to supply the new demand. 
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The three departments of whose activities we have 
given a brief and necessarily imperfect sketch cover no 
small portion of the wide field of improvement in the 
conditions of the peasant’s industry. Water, the very 
life of the land; oxen, the main source of power; and 
command over the capital which is indispensable to every 
movement in the direction of increased efficiency—these 
carry us a considerable way. But the portion of the field 
reserved for the Agricultural Departments is itself almost 
immeasurable, comprising, to name only the most im- 
portant branches, the provision of the most profitable 
crops, the improvement of the methods of tillage, the 
application of water and manures, the selection or design 
of the most suitable implements, organisation of the 
supply of the peasant’s needs, and development of the 
markets for the disposal of his produce. A decade is a 
very short period for the consideration of problems such 
as these; and the progress which it is possible to record 
is evidence not only of the energy and judgment brought 
to bear on them, but of the urgency of the peasant’s 
needs. A complete account of the results so far attained 
must be sought in the long series of blue-books containing 
the annual progress reports, but the general reader will 
find the main facts brought together in a popular form 
in ‘Agriculture in India, a narrative issued at the close 
of last year by the Government of India. This work is 
for the most part descriptive, and deals with concrete 
achievements rather than general principles ; we do not 
propose to summarise it, but rather to attempt to state 
such conclusions as can fairly be drawn from facts 
recorded in it or available from other sources. 

The first conclusion, which might have been anticipated 
from what is known of the history of the industry, is 
that the quickest way to increase the peasant’s income 
is to provide him with a new type or variety of crop 
which will pay better than the old without necessitating 
large changes in the methods of tillage prevalent in the 
locality. Thesuperiority of the new crop may rest either 
in the increased yield, or in the increased value of the 
yield; and, in so far as it is a question of value, the 
result is to help the peasant to follow the market, 
which he is usually unable to do without assistance. 

In the preliminary work of finding the right crops, 
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little reliance is now placed on the method of acclimatisa- 
tion, which had yielded such important results in the 
past. This method is still serviceable on occasion, and 
the recent introduction of the ground-nut crop in parts 
of India far from its original location may serve as 
an illustration of its value; but the progress of economic 
botany has enabled the peasant to benefit by methods of 
a different order. An ordinary Indian crop, say cotton 
or wheat, is a mixture of a large number of strains, good, 
bad and indifferent; and the first step is to sort these 
out and grow each strain separately so as to determine 
its character. Sometimes this process suffices; one of 
the pure strains is found to be, if not the ideal, at least a 
great improvement on the present crop, and then the 
preliminary work is finished. But if none of the pure 
strains is satisfactory, the botanist proceeds to make one 
by the process of hybridisation, using the technique 
developed since the re-discovery of Mendel’s epoch-making 
work, which has converted plant-breeding from a 
mystery into an art—not indeed an easy art, but yet an 
art in which success is not a matter of mere chance. 

The practical difficulties, however, begin when the new 
strain has been found or made. The strain must be kept 
pure, or deterioration through admixture will be rapid; 
the full price can be realised only when substantial 
quantities are produced in a defined area ; while, in cases 
where natural hybridisation is to be feared, the old crop 
must be cleared out of the locality before the pure strain 
is introduced. All this means a large amount of organisa- 
tion; and those who knew the peasant only as an 
ignorant and conservative individual entertained grave 
doubts of the possibility of effective action. The results 
actually achieved have, however, demonstrated very 
clearly that the thing can be done when once the officers 
in charge have won sufficient confidence to secure a start ; 
thus pure strains of cotton, distinguished by a high pro- 
portion of lint to seed and a correspondingly high market- 
value, are now grown on a large and increasing scale in 
Bombay, Madras, and the Central and United Provinces, 
while hybrid wheats bred at Pusa within the last few 
years are rapidly spreading over Northern and Central 
India, and their virtues have already been recorded in 
the proverbial lore of the peasants of the Panjab. 
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Thus the experience of the last ten years goes far to 
justify the hope that the system of cropping throughout 
India can be brought up to date and altered as required 
to meet the changing conditions of the markets. Next 
let us glance at the prospects of what may be called plant- 
sanitation, or the protection of the crops from insects, 
fungi and other enemies. Here the departments had 
practically to begin at the beginning; fifteen years ago 
the study of mycology and entomology was scarcely 
known in India, and rusts, smuts, wilts, and insect-attacks 
were calamities to be patiently endured. In the interval 
great progress has been made in the preliminary study 
of the life-histories of the most important enemies; and 
in particular cases the success achieved in practical work 
gives reasonable ground for hoping that in time the bulk 
of them can be brought under control in one or other of 
the ways which science has pointed out—the introduc- 
tion of parasites, the growth of disease-resisting varieties, 
the modification of agricultural practice, or some other 
suitable expedient. 

But even when the right crops have been grown and 
brought to maturity without loss by disease, the work 
of the departments is not finished. The peasant loses 
no small proportion of the value of his harvest by defective 
methods of gathering and preparing it for the market; 
and this loss increases greatly in importance when the 
market lies beyond his personal knowledge. In cases 
where the produce is marketed raw, improvement in 
this matter is mainly a question of introducing suitable 
implements, a question to be discussed later; but selling 
raw produce off the land is in itself often unsatisfactory, 
and thus the departments find themselves interested in 
such questions as a large development of the milling 
industry (both grain and oil-seeds), so that the offal and 
cake may be retained for the use of agriculturists. Such 
developments as these may be expected as part of the 
industrial movement which is progressing so painfully ; 
the agricultural departments must be prepared to welcome 
and assist them, but cannot, unaided, bring them into exist- 
ence. In other cases, where the peasant is accustomed 
to perform the early stages of manufacture, such as the 
preparation of raw sugar or the fermentation of tobacco, 
intricate questions arise on the border-line of agriculture 
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and industry. It is probable that the ultimate tendency 
will be to relieve the peasant of manufacturing processes, 
but this result cannot be achieved at once; and the 
agricultural departments must endeavour to improve the 
peasant’s processes, pending the time when he will be 
no longer required to perform them. 

So much may be said regarding agricultural products. 
Apart from seed, the chief needs in production are capital, 
working cattle, water, labour, implements and manures. 
Of these we have already dealt with capital, cattle, and 
the more important sources of water; the agricultural 
departments are concerned with the remainder, but 
naturally the supply of labour is outside their scope, and 
their function in regard to it is to assist in working out 
the changes in practice necessitated by its increasing 
scarcity. In regard to the supply of water, experience 
has shown that over large parts of the country the 
peasants not only need but cordially welcome assistance 
in locating wells and in improving their design, while 
the provision of pumps worked by oil-engines has opened 
out new vistas of improvement which a very few years 
ago were entirely unexpected. The work already accom- 
plished in these directions is in itself important, and it 
holds out the promise of a very great increase in annual 
income as well as in protection from the worst effects of 
drought. 

The mention of oil-engines brings us naturally to the 
more general question of the supply of implements and 
machinery. The indigenous agricultural implements— 
indigenous machines scarcely exist—were developed at 
a time when iron was dear, cattle plentiful, and labour 
cheap; they serve their purpose remarkably well, but 
at a cost of time, power and labour which renders them 
uneconomical to an increasing degree in the conditions 
which prevail to-day. The problem is to bring into play 
modern resources—cheap iron, and increased mechanical 
knowledge and manufacturing ability—so that the neces- 
sary work shall be done not less effectively at a substantial 
reduction in working cost, an’ without a disproportionate 
expenditure of capital. It may fairly be claimed that 
through the efforts of the departments, seconded by 
some enterprising manufacturers who have realised the 
scope of the potential market, this problem is now well 
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on the way to solution; ploughs, cultivators, water-lifts, 
harvesters, winnowers and various other implements 
have been worked out to suit the peculiar conditions of 
the industry, and are passing into the peasants’ hands 
at a rate which gives the promise of a gradual but | 
veritable revolution. But it is not sufficient to place 
a strange implement in an Indian peasant’s hands; 
bearings, bolts and nuts, cogwheels and the like are 
unfamiliar mysteries, and even an implement which has 
been reduced to the simplest possible form is apt to be 
spoiled by unskilful use or by equally unskilful attempts 
at repair. Thus the department which recommends a 
new implement must be prepared to train purchasers to 
use it, and must maintain an organisation for the supply 
of spare parts and for effecting repairs, until the local 
blacksmiths have learned by experience how to do what 
is required; these precautions are now usually taken, 
and they will materially accelerate the advent of the 
iron age. 

The remaining requisites — manures — present two 
groups of highly complex problems. One of these is 
the supply and utilisation of special fertilisers, required 
chiefly in order to get the best return from land under 
intensive cultivation. The natural supplies of such fer- 
tilisers are small and scattered, and consequently experi- 
ence is wanting as to their utilisation; in this matter 
the departments must to a large extent wait on the 
progress of industry, which will probably make available 
increasing supplies of by-products such as sulphate of 
ammonia, may offer sulphuric acid at such a price as to 
make the manufacture of bone-superphosphate a com- 
mercial success, and may utilise some of the available 
water-power for the preparation of nitrogenous fertil- 
isers. Meanwhile little can be done beyond collecting 
data as to the price at which such materials will pay the 
peasant, popularising such fertilisers as are available in 
any particular locality, and arranging for their supply 
on wholesale terms and with a reasonable degree of 
purity. The second group of problems relates to the 
conservation of the ordinary manurial resources of the 
country; their importance is sufficiently shown by 
the statements that litter is rarely used, so that the 
bulk of the liquid manure is lost, while the greater part 
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of the dung is burnt for fuel. Little progress has so far 
been made towards the practical solution of this group 
of problems; they cannot be solved off-hand while the 
peasants are unable to provide litter, and while no alter- 
native form of fuel is available; and, so far as can be 
seen at present, any large change must come gradually, 
and as the result less of specific activities than of the 
general economic development of the country. Pending 
such developments, the peasant and the agricultural re- 
former alike must remain handicapped by the loss of 
much valuable material. 

It remains to speak of processes, Here, as in other 
branches of activity, the experience of the last ten years 
affords ground for reasonable confidence. The organ- 
isation of even the smallest holding is a complex function 
of time, weather, labour, cattle and numerous other 
variables; and a change in processes, desirable in itself, 
may often prove to be impracticable in the conditions 
which prevail. But enough has been learned by experi- 
ence to show that the practice of the country is not 
immutable, and that new methods will be adopted gradu- 
ally when they are in fact suited to the conditions. At 
the same time the complexity of the problem has been 
realised much more completely than in the early days 
of efforts towards improvement; and the fuller recog- 
nition of the conditions of success marks in itself a 
substantial advance towards achievement. 


Much that is interesting and important in the work 
of the agricultural departments necessarily fails to find 
a place in the foregoing survey, which attempts to con- 
centrate attention on the main lines of operations and 
on the conclusions which can be drawn regarding the 
prospects of ultimate success. The official narrative to 
which reference has been made claims that during the 
last ten years, while the annual expenditure on the 
departments has risen from about 60,000/. to nearly 
350,000/., the increase in the value of agricultural products 
due to its exertions already exceeds 2,300,0001. a year; 
and, without committing ourselves to the arithmetical 
accuracy of the last figure, we may still concur in the 
conclusion that the money spent has already proved a 
good investment. If the matter is to be regarded from 
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the book-keeper’s standpoint, we must add that the 
balance-sheet is by no means complete, for a very large 
part of the expenditure has gone not to produce immedi- 
ate returns but to accumulate a store of knowledge for 
future use and to build up the equivalent of a business 
connexion. Beyond question, these are the most im- 
portant results of the decade; and the actual increase in 
agricultural income, substantial though it be, is in com- 
parison little more than a by-product. Of the store of 
knowledge accumulated we need say little ; such portion 
of it as has been published already makes a substantial 
contribution to the literature of agricultural science, 
while probably the larger portion has passed without 
formal publication into the common stock of the depart- 
ments. But a few words are necessary regarding the 
element which we have spoken of as business connexion. 
Ten or fifteen years ago the problem of agricultural 
improvement was held by some observers to be insoluble, 
because it was impossible to establish the necessary rela- 
tions between the peasants and the departments, The 
early agricultural reformers had made little progress in 
this direction, while the great landholders, on whose 
action high hopes had been based, had as a body given 
no assistance. The peasant was inclined to think that 
he knew his business better than anyone else; and the 
number of unorganised individuals was so great that 
the establishment of any general influence over them 
may well have seemed a desperate venture. The depart- 
ments have succeeded in this venture; the attitude of 
the peasants has substantially changed; and, though 
they may not yet recognise their master, they admit that 
the agricultural officer is at least worth talking to and 
may be able to give them valuable assistance. This 
change of attitude, coupled with the progress made in 
organisation, mainly through the co-operative propa- 
ganda, but also by means of agricultural societies and 
committees, is the outstanding achievement of the past 
decade, and at the same time the chief ground for the 
reasoned confidence with which agricultural reformers 
can now face the future. 

It must, however, be frankly recognised that there is 
no finality in agricultural reform. It is not merely that 
crops, implements and methods must change with the 
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times, but that each forward step brings into prominence 
difficulties hitherto unrecognised or at most vaguely felt, 
and that the growth of new needs keeps pace with the 
satisfaction of old. A glance at a few of the principal 
problems of to-day and to-morrow will fitly close this 
brief account of a vast and complex subject. 

In the first place there are problems connected with 
education. On the technical side it cannot be claimed 
that success has yet been achieved; and agricultural 
instruction in the various grades is still the subject of 
experiment. At the other end of the scale there is the 
question of rural education. For years past the Educa- 
tional Department has been pressing forward the 
multiplication of primary schools in rural tracts; and 
meanwhile the feeling in agricultural circles has steadily 
gathered strength that existing courses, whatever their 
value may be, will not give the country the peasants 
which it needs, men content to be peasants but equipped 
or, still better, determined to be more efficient peasants 
than their fathers. An official conference held last spring 
is reported to have recommended that the courses in 
rural schools should be made the subject of experiment ; 
and it may be hoped that experiment will eventually 
lead to a solution of this important problem. 

Another problem allied to education in its wider and 
less formal aspects is the development of a system of 
estate-management which shall promote the improve- 
ment of agriculture. In the early controversies on Indian 
land-tenure the confident hope was expressed by the 
party in favour of great estates that landholders of 
substance and position would do for India what had 
been done in England by the ‘spirited proprietors’ of 
the 18th century. As we have said above, this hope has 
not been realised. Some of the great landholders have 
done noble work in the provision of improvements of the 
more tangible kinds, but, speaking broadly, the art of 
estate-management is popularly regarded as the extrac- 
tion rather of the maximum share of the peasants’ 
income than of the maximum income from the soil. Its 
influence on the progress of improvement thus tends to 
be negative; and the essence of the problem is to reverse 
this tendency and to induce the landholder to apply his 
resources of staff, knowledge, and capital for the benefit 
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of his peasants, not as an effort of philanthropy but 
strictly as a business proposition. 

Again, there is no longer any doubt that India needs 
an enclosure-policy. Enclosures exist, but the bulk of 
the land would have been described by one of the class- 
ical English writers as ‘champion country,’ parcelled out 
as it is into fields of irregular shape and often of minute 
dimensions, separated only by a strip of varying width 
which may serve as pathway or as a watercourse, and 
open on all sides to the depredations of animals wild or 
tame. And in this patchwork of fields the holdings of 
individuals are often incompact; a peasant may have 
fields scattered in every quarter of the village, and there 
is, as a rule, no machinery available for the processes of 
adjustment and consolidation. It is unnecessary to enter 
on a recital of the evils which result from this arrange- 
ment, for they are familiar to every student of agricul- 
tural history; but it is desirable to point out that the 
economic loss increases with every rise in the cost of 
labour and power, and that the need for adjustment 
becomes greater as the scope for improvement becomes 
wider. Already the experts employed by the State find 
that the progress of reform is hampered in many direc- 
tions, in controlling the spread of weeds or insects, in 
regulating the flow of surface-water, or in promoting 
the most economical use of cattle and implements. And 
the need will continue to grow; if the consideration 
of the question be delayed, there is grave risk that it 
may have to be decided in a hurry, and in that case the 
unnecessary evils which have followed on enclosure else- 
where are only too likely to be reproduced in Indian 
conditions. 

There is also the problem of ensuring that no part 
of the value of a peasant’s improvement shall be claimed 
from him either by the State in the form of increased 
revenue or by the landholder in the form of increased 
rent. Improvements are already protected to a certain 
extent by laws and regulations which vary in different 
parts of the country. The provisions in force are on the 
whole not ill-adapted to the state of agriculture with 
which they aim at dealing; they contemplate for the 
most part tangible improvements, such as wells or drains ; 
and, while their suitability to the new conditions is at 
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present uncertain, the more pressing need is perhaps 
to provide for such a change of practice on the part 
of courts and authorities, and for such recognition of 
the weight of expert evidence, as will ensure that the 
peasant shall retain the extra income due to his efforts 
and outlay. 

Lastly, the shadow of morcellement lies over the 
future. The ordinary laws of inheritance involve the 
subdivision of a holding among the children, or other 
heirs, of a deceased occupier; and, in existing social 
conditions, a progressive reduction in the size of holdings 
and an increase in the number too small to be worked 
economically appears to be unavoidable. The laws in 
question are integral parts of Hinduism and Islam, and 
their alteration would be an operation of the utmost 
delicacy. At the present time there are signs that Indian 
public opinion is becoming alive to the danger; and this 
is the first step in the direction of a solution. 


The foregoing enumeration of present or impending 
problems does not claim to be complete, but enough has 
been said to establish the proposition that the future 
of Indian agriculture cannot safely be ignored by the 
statesman or the administrator; the progress already 
made on the technical side only brings into stronger 
relief the need for renewed attention to those wider 
economic questions which have been subordinated to 
the political development of the last few years. These 
activities were necessary to the welfare of the country ; 
but, while it is true that India cannot live by bread 
alone, it is not less true that bread is her first need, and 
that an increase in material prosperity is a condition 
precedent to development on other sides. 


W. H. MorRELAnND. 
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Art. 4.—THE NEW POETRY. 


1. Georgian Poetry 1911-12. The Poetry Bookshop, 1912. 
2. Georgian Poetry 1913-15. The Poetry Bookshop, 1915. 
3. The Catholic Anthology 1914-15. Elkin Mathews, 1915. 


THE difficulty which has always beset criticism in its 
attempts to arrive at a satisfactory definition of the 
word Poetry is by no means confined to the elusive 
nature of the art itself. For not only is the art of 
Poetry so sensitive and subtle as to escape again and 
again from the process of analysis, but the very standards 
by which it is controlled are continually changing, and 
the artist’s own conception of his business is in a state of 
perpetual transition. Religion, philosophy, imagination, 
fancy, rebellion, and reaction—these, and many other 
elements in human thought, have left their impress upon 
the poetic tradition; and the function of criticism, as 
each new generation breaks with some established canon, 
has been more and more to hold to what is best in 
tradition, to test new movements in the light of that 
best, and yet to keep an open mind towards innovations, 
and to welcome any change, however revolutionary, that 
is calculated to enlarge the field of poetic vision and 
activity. This last function is the hardest of all the tasks 
that criticism is called upon to undertake; but the more 
intelligently the critic embraces it, the better will he 
fulfil his responsibilities. The history of literature has 
proved with weary iteration that the worst and most 
retarding fault that criticism can commit is the tendency 
to doubt every new movement, and to challenge and defy 
methods whose novelty may indeed be disconcerting, and 
yet may contain the germ of artistic emancipation and 
enlightenment. 

It behoves the critic, therefore, to walk warily among 
new movements, without losing touch with the permanent 
laws of his craft; and, to guide him amid all minor dif- 
ferences of period and taste, there will be found certain 
main conceptions of the poetic art, which have stood fast 
in the face of change and revolution. Pre-eminent 
among these, the very charter of Poetry itself, is the 
conception that poetry consists in the imputation of 
universality to the individual idea and impulse; and 
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conversely in the interpretation of the individual im- 
pulse in the light of universal truth. The personal 
quality of the emotion or impulse expressed has been 
always regarded as essential, because it is only through 
personality that the artist can make his appeal. But the 
individual personality acquires acceptance precisely as it 
relates itself to the universal heart of the world. When 
we read a poem, or a passage in a poem, and exclaim 
instinctively: ‘That is true. I never thought it before, 
but now it is said, I recognise it as true, and as so well 
said that it is never likely to be said better’: when, in 
short, we find ourselves face to face with an eternal idea 
expressed in flawless language, we acknowledge instinc- 
tively that we are in the presence of poetry of the 
essential, classic order, against which time and the ebbing 
tide of taste are powerless. But there must be this com- 
plete fusion of thought with expression. The qualities 
of form, beauty, and music, which tradition has accepted 
as inseparable from poetry, remain inseparable from it 
to-day. Without the universal, living idea, embodying 
itself in personal experience, you may have agreeable, 
charming verse, but you cannot have poetry. And, with 
equal emphasis, unless the idea is clothed in language 
that fits it, embodies it, and gives it poetic currency, you 
may have rhetoric and eloquence, but you will not and 
cannot have poetry. For poetry so indissolubly blends 
the universal and the personal that idea, image, expres- 
sion, and symbol are indistinguishable from one another 
in the perfected harmony of their union. 

These considerations (trite enough, perhaps, in them- 
selves) would appear to be worth recalling at the present 
time, since there is evidently some danger of their being 
forgotten in the indefatigable search for novelty and 
sensation which, after vexing the field of the English novel 
with varying fortunes, has recently attacked the poet’s 
art as well. We have been passing through a period of 
intellectual transition and readjustment. The stirring and 
revolutionary movements which convulsed the Victorian 
era have exhausted themselves; the world of ideas has 
grown stagnant; and the art of poetry has made but 
little recognisable advance for a period of something like 
twenty years. And now we are suddenly confronted by 
a new movement, on whose behalf the claim is made that 
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‘English poetry is once again putting on a new strength 
and beauty,’ so that ‘we are at the beginning of another 
Georgian period which may take rank in due time with 
the several great poetic ages of the past.’ These are 
proud words; and one of the most conspicuous re- 
volutionists of the new school has elsewhere defined the 
movement with which he is identified in no uncertain 
terms. ‘Our aim,’ he says, ‘is natural speech, the lan- 
guage asspoken. We desire the words of poetry to follow 
the natural order. We would write nothing that we 
might not say actually in life—under emotion.’ It is, 
perhaps, not surprising to learn, as we do in the same 
context, that the herald of this new standard of poetry 
has ‘degrees of antipathy and even contempt for Milton 
and Victorianism and the softness of the nineties’ ; * and, 
though it is improbable that his contempt for what he 
describes as ‘the Miltonian quagmire’ would be endorsed 
by many of the other champions of Georgian Poetry, it 
is at least certain that the atmosphere of all the three 
volumes cited at the head of this article is an atmosphere 
of empirical rebellion. Since, moreover, this atmosphere 
of rebellion is introduced with a confidence quite gloriously 
cocksure, it may not be without value to consider the 
claims of these young innovators, and to estimate the 
effect which their influence seems likely to exercise upon 
English poetry in the immediate future. It is evident 
that such influence is by no means negligible, for the first 
anthology of Georgian Poetry is already in a twelfth 
impression, and many of the names that decorate it are 
among the most enthusiastically acclaimed of the younger 
generation. But, before we consider their performance 
in detail, a few reflections upon the art which they 
practise may help us to appreciate the precise standard of 
poetry to which their workmanship and spiritual outlook 
conform. 

Poetry, it will be generally conceded, even by the 
most enterprising claimant for plain speaking in common 
speech, must work in one or other, or in all combined, 
of three different media—ideas, emotions, and moods. 
When poetry was defined as ‘a criticism of life,’ the framer 





* «The Poems of Lionel Johnson.’ With an Introduction by Ezra Pound. 
Elkin Mathews. 
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of the definition had in mind chiefly the poetry of ideas; 
when it is described as ‘emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity,’ the description is directed chiefly to emotional 
poetry ; and when we are told, as we often are nowadays, 
that the sincere reproduction of a moment’s spiritual 
experience is the proper concern of the poetic art, this 
third and final definition applies almost exclusively to 
the poetry which seeks to reproduce the writer’s passing 
mood without any reference to its truth or value. The 
highest order of poetry will be found, under analysis, 
to combine elements from each of these three classes; 
for the emotion, without which poetry is barren, contains 
in itself an indirect reference to the mood in which it 
is evoked, while the poet proceeds from the registration 
of the emotion to test it by the standard of the universal 
idea. But it must never be forgotten that the idea is 
the germ of the poem; that the truth and universality 
of the idea is the test of the poem’s quality; and that, as 
poetry recedes from the region of ideas into that of 
emotions, and sinks still further from emotions into 
moods, it retires more and more from that high vantage 
ground from whose summit the classic poetry of the 
ages overlooks the manifold activity of the world. From 
the idea to the emotion, and from the emotion to the 
mood, is a downward path, separating poetry from its 
high, universal significance, and bringing it step by 
step nearer to a condition of anarchy, in which every 
individual's claim is paramount, where art can represent 
nothing permanent, since nothing permanent or stable 
exists within its survey to be represented. 

Now a careful examination of these two volumes of 
Georgian poetry seems to suggest that during the last 
ten years or so English poetry has been approaching 
a condition of poetic liberty and license which threatens, 
not only to submerge old standards altogether, but, if 
persevered in to its logical limits, to hand over the 
sensitive art of verse to a general process of literary 
democratisation. For some time before this movement 
took shape, the powers of reaction had been at work 
upon English poetry. The Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
for example, was in itself a reaction. It found the 
soulful earnestness of the Victorians quietly sinking 
into a sort of dogmatic philosophy. -Science, religion, 
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doubt, and faith had apparently taken the Muses’ Hill 
by storm; and a way of escape was sought into the 
dreams of the past, by reviving ideals and standards of 
a sithpler and a more artistically-minded world. The 
step from such a mood to one of general discontent with 
all surviving traditions was but a short one; and the 
next step after that is inevitably the complete abandon- 
ment of tradition and standard alike. ‘We write nothing 
that we might not speak,’ proclaims the new rebellion in 
effect: ‘we draw the thing as we see it for the God of 
things as they are. Every aspect of life shall be the 
subject of our art, and what we see we will describe in 
the language which we use every day. The result shall 
be the New Poetry, the vital expression of a new race.’ 
To such a manifesto, even before its artistic achieve- 
ments come to be examined, there is one preliminary 
reply. It is indeed true that the artificer may put what- 
ever he sees into his melting-pot, but it by no means 
follows that he will get a work of art out of his mould. 
It may be arguable that the poet should shovel the 
language of the mining-camp into his lyric, but it is more 
than doubtful whether poetry will emerge. Force may 
emerge, vigour may emerge, an impressive and vital kind 
of rhetoric may take form from the composition; but 
poetry is something more than these. Poetry must 
possess beauty; beauty is the essence of its being; and 
it has never been the general experience that the 
language of the common crowd possesses either beauty 
or authority. When poetry proposes to confine itself to 
the commercial counters of speech, the first thing we 
should expect would be a failure in dignity and charm. 
When it sets itself to break loose from the traditions of 
structure and harmony, the next inevitable consequence 
would be the wastage of form and melody. And, 
emphatically enough, the very first impression with 
which the reader of these volumes of Georgian poetry 
is assailed is an impression of a fitful lack of dignity, 
and a recurrent tendency to neglect the claims of form 
and structure, which continually distract the reader’s 
attention from his author’s meaning, by thrusting into 
the foreground a sense of the unrestrained and even 
violent fashion in which that meaning is striving to get 
itself expressed. That the form of expression has crude 
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energy, rising at intervals into power, we do not dispute ; 
but it is emphatically the sort of energy that has not 
hitherto been associated with the methods and aims of 
poetry. 

The blank verse of Mr Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, for 
example, has evidently thrown aside in weariness the 
golden foot-rule of the Augustans : 


‘For sure enough the camel’s old evil incarnate! ... 
The only moments I’ve lived my life to the full 
And that live again in remembrance unfaded are those 
When I’ve seen life compact in some perfect body.’.. . 


It would be amusing to hear Dr Johnson’s comments 
upon this turbulent kind of prosody. Such liberties with 
his favourite ten-syllabled line might well ‘ perturbate 
his paradisal state,’ torturing it into one of fuliginous 
thunderstorm. But Mr Lascelles Abercrombie’s blank 
verse is yet more rough and unmelodious : 


‘ Anger was smarting in my eyes like grit. 
O the fine earth and fine all for nothing! 
Mazed I walkt, seeing and smelling and hearing : 
The meadowlands all shining fearfully gold,— 
Cruel as fire the sight of them toucht my mind; 
Breathing was all a honeytaste of clover 
And beanflowers. I would have rather had it 
Carrion, or the stink of smouldering brimstone.’ 


Now, it is evident that the writer who sets down such 
unmetrical lines as these is writing in deliberate defiance 
of metrical tradition. No man, possessed by the impulse 
to express himself in verse, was ever the victim of so bad 
an ear as to believe that 


‘O the fine earth and fine all for nothing !’ 


is a reasonable line of blank-verse as it was understood 
by the classicists. But Mr Abercrombie would very 
properly reply that he is not writing for the classicists 
at all, but for the young bloods of the twentieth century, 
and that he chooses to write like this for the sake of 
avoiding monotony and of achieving sudden and vigorous 
effect. But, as a matter of fact, is the effect really 
heightened by this kind of incoherent violence? Is it 
not rather true that the description in the first passage 
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quoted above is so confused and involved that the lines 
must be read twice before they take hold upon the 
imagination, and that even then the final impression left 
by them is one of an imperfect and unfinished draft? 
Vehemence without corresponding effect is nothing 
worth ; it resembles the volubility of an unpractised 
orator, and the taint of undisciplined experiment too 
frequently affects and mars Mr Abercrombie’s workman- 
ship. His ‘Sale of St Thomas’ has a fine imaginative 
idea at the heart of it; it is, in fact, one of the few poems 
in the collection which deal with an idea of permanent 
significance and original force. St Thomas is conceived 
as torn asunder between a divine impulse to carry on 
the work of his Master and a restraining prudence which 
perpetually retards his mission by suggesting the risks 
and perils of the enterprise. Finally the Master re- 
appears and sells St Thomas into bondage. For fear, 
He says, is a venial failing, 


‘But prudence, prudence is the deadly sin, 
And one that groweth deep into a life 
With hardening roots that clutch about the breast. 
For this refuses faith in the unknown powers 
Within man’s nature; shrewdly bringeth all 
Their inspiration of strange eagerness 
To a judgment bought by safe experience ; 
Narrows desire into the scope of thought.’ 


Here is a fine animating theme for poetry, and one well 
suited to a muse bent upon new adventure; but through- 
out the poem, as even more noticeably in his breathless, 
exclamatory drama ‘The End of the World,’ the poet 
appears to have hurled himself into the effort of creation 
before properly digesting his material, and to be content 
to accept as finished work what ought to have been 
recognised as the first rough notes, or ‘trial balance’ of 
his composition. He is so eager to be trying conclusions 
with the new idea that he exhausts himself in a single 
flight, and never advances beyond the initial phases of 
the experiment. 

This restlessness seems to be growing upon the poet, 
for his earlier work showed imagination much more 
satisfactorily at one with its material. His vers libre, 
which is now often crude and shapeless, had at first’ a 
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genuine justification, in its cqurageous attempt to break 
free once and for all from the mild fluidity of the 
Tennysonian euphuists. He introduced a degree of 
elasticity and variety into the metre which was stimu- 
lating to the ear, while the eye was continually fed by 
rich and clustered imagery : 


‘The world’s a flame of the unquenching fire, 
An upward-rapturing unhindered flame, 
Singing a golden praise that it can be, 
One of the joys of God the eternal fire. 
But than this soaring nature, this green flame, 
Largely exulting, not knowing how to cringe, 
God’s joy, there are things even sacreder, 
Words: they are messengers from out God’s heart, 
Intimate with him ; through his deed they go, 
This passion of him called the world, approving 
All of fierce gladness in it, bidding leap 
To a yet higher rapture ere it sink.’ 


And again, in the lyric metre of the choruses in ‘ Pere- 
grinus’ there was a haunting beauty, which appears too 
rarely in his later work : 


‘ Little flames, merry flames, modest low chucklings, 
This is but maidenly pretence of shyness ; 
Little flames, happy flames, what are these secrets 
You so modestly whisper one another ? 
Do we not know your golden desires, 
And the brave way you tower into lust 
Mightily shameless ? 
Why do you inly skulk among the timber ? 
Stand up, yellow flames, take the joy given you; 
Resins and spunkwood, faggots and turpentine, 
A deal of spices, a great cost of benzoin, 
Everything proper for your riot, O flames.’ 


It is a great pity that a sort of impulsive impatience 
should mar such genuine ability, but it is difficult to 
resist the impression that Mr Abercrombie is in danger 
of accepting everything that occurs spasmodically to his 
fancy as the finished product of a meditative art. 
Something of the same haste and impatient negligence 
of technique disfigures the work of Mr Walter De la 
Mare, who aims at a simpler form of fantasy than Mr 
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Abercrombie, only again and again to spoil a dainty 
fancy by wayward affectations and clumsy inversions : 


‘Three jolly Farmers 
Once bet a pound 
Each dance the others would 
Off the ground. 
Out of their coats 
They slipped right soon, 
And neat and nicesome 
Put each his shoon.’ 


An onomatopoetic measure like this, chosen to reproduce 
the spirit of the dance, is absolutely ruined by such 
tortured phrases as weigh down the third, seventh, and 
eighth lines of this opening, and the same fault crops up 
all through the piece. And in ‘Melmillo’ a gossamer 
imagination is marred by similar clumsiness of touch : 


‘Three and thirty birds there stood 
In an elder in a wood; 
Called Melmillo—flew off three, 
Leaving thirty in the tree; 
Called Melmillo—nine now gone, 
And the boughs held twenty-one ; 
Called Melmillo—and eighteen 
Left but three to nod and preen ; 
Called Melmillo—three—two—one— 
Now of birds were feathers none.’ 


Here again the awkwardness of inversion, and the 
consequent suggestion of artificiality, go a long way to 
dispel the dainty and sincere simplicity of the picture. 
But the champion of the new impressionism in poetry 
may reasonably rejoin that the very object to which 
these young writers are bending their energies is nothing 
less than emancipation from the metrical trammels of 
the past; that what they particularly desire is freedom 
of method allied to freedom of thought; and that their 
workmanship can only be judged in connexion with the 
ideas which it embodies. This is true enough; all artistic 
technique must be largely controlled by the subject it 
pourtrays. We do not expect Caliban to discuss Setebos 
in the sublime language of the Deity, musing upon the 
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perfected beauty of Eden. But dramatic propriety is 
one thing, and lyrical poetry is quite another. The 
question is, whether lyric verse can possibly ‘ take rank 
with the several great poeti¢ ages of the past,’ unless 
thought and expression compine to produce a thing of 
beauty, recognisable as beautiful by any sensitive taste, 
and containing at the heart’s core that inevitable quality 
of the universal which will be found to distinguish all 
the poetry that endures. There are certain poems in 
the collection to which it is possible to ascribe without 
hesitation this high and inalienable privilege, and it is 
no slight vindication of the standards of the past that 
they are all poems conceived and executed in the soundest 
tradition of fine workmanship. 

Let us take, for instance, Mr Sturge Moore’s ‘Sicilian 
Idyll, which is not only the most striking poem in the 
earlier volume, but may be said to present, in an allegory, 
the complete philosophy of the poetic movement which 
it adorns. An aged couple in a Sicilian village are im- 
mersed in the mild atmosphere of repose and acquiescence 
which middle-age brings to those who have escaped from 
the disturbing passions of youth. Damon with his wine- 
bowl and his gossip, and Cydilla with her ball of worsted 
and nimble fingers, are content enough in their back- 
water of life. Only one anxiety troubles them. Their 
son Delphis has broken loose from their uneventful home, 
and gone out into the world in a mist of rebellion and 
adventure, to warm both hands before the fire of life. 
What has befallen him by the way? The shadow of that 
anxiety is always over the old people. One day Damon 
meets his son again. He has become tutor to a young 
lad, and his imagination is aflame with the delight of 
moulding an impressionable soul to his own pattern. 
The very ecstasy of creation inspires him; and then 
suddenly another man crosses his path, a creature of low 
instincts and animal impulses, who inflames the boy’s 
mind with unclean fancies, and seems likely in a moment 
to ruin the work of Delphis’s long-cherished ambition. 
Then Delphis in his turn has to learn the lesson of the 
world’s progress. Youth will not stay for the word of 
experience; the call of the wild tempts every new 
generation to its disaster. So Delphis, enraged with 
civilisation, takes the solitary way : 
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‘A vagabond I shall be as the moon is. 
The sun, the waves, the winds, all birds, all beasts 
Are ever on the move, and take what comes ; 
They are not parasites like plants and men 
Rooted in that which fed them yesterday. 


Free minds must bargain with each greedy moment 
And seize the most that lies to hand at once. 

Ye are too old to understand my words; 

I yet have youth enough, and can escape 

From that which sucks each individual man 

Into the common dream.’ 


What is this but the perfect apologia for the wandering 
life of an art which makes no compromise with tradition, 
an apologia expressed in language of great force, sin- 
cerity, and persuasiveness ? 

But the apologia is double-edged. For the wanderer 
goes his way, drifting without purpose upon a rudderless 
course, while the little citadel of civilisation stands firm, 
because man is a social being, and it is through the 
self-sacrifice of the individual that the life of each 
generation is made easier than the last. And so, after 
Delphis has raved himself out of sight, the last word is 
with the old parents, as they gather up the worsted 
and the knitting, and trot off in search of their son’s 
pupil ‘to offer their poor service in his stead.’ 


‘We must be doing something, for I feel 
We both shall drown our hearts with time to spare.’ 


Man cannot live for himself alone; his past and present 
must control the laws for his future. Nor can the artist 
separate himself from the traditions of his art, and start 
afresh upon a new programme with each new genera- 
tion. The continuity of life and of art is alike unbroken ; 
there is nothing really new nor isolated under the sun. 
But Mr Sturge Moore has disappeared from the later 
volume of Georgian Poetry, whether because, as the 
editor says of absent contributors, he has ‘ published 
nothing which comes within its scope,’ or because he 
‘belongs in fact to an earlier poetic generation, and his 
inclusion must be allowed to have been an anachronism,’ 
we are not told. In any case the absence of his re- 
strained and eloquent verse is a distinct loss to the later 
Vol. 226.—No. 449. 2c 
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collection ; and it is a further, and a very real misfortune 
to the movement as a whole, that two of its most gifted 
and promising leaders have been removed during the last 
year by the untimely stroke of death. In James Elroy 
Flecker and Rupert Brooke we gladly recognise two 
other poets of indisputable and glowing promise, whose 
influence upon their contemporaries might possibly have 
had the most salutary and formative results. Without 
them much that is left of the movement fades into a 
feverish confusion of experiment; but one of these two 
possessed intuitively, and the other was on the point of 
acquiring by experience, just that quality of artistic 
self-control which would save them from the excesses 
with which they were surrounded, and leaven the modern 
movement as a whole with a powerful leaven of beauty 
and spirituality. Flecker, indeed, had little to connect 
him with rebellious modernity. He indulged in no half- 
fledged experiments, and made no attempt to shock his 
readers’ susceptibilities. His passion was chiefly for the 
old—old ships, old buildings, old legends, and old loyalties ; 
and he sang their praise in haunting melodies which 
recalled the immemorial music of the old, unchangeable 
sea: 


‘ Evening on the olden, the golden sea of Wales, 
When the first star shivers and the last wave pales: 
O evening dreams! 
There’s a house that Britons walked in, long ago, 
Where now the springs of ocean fall and flow, 

And the dead robed in red and sea-lilies overhead 
Sway when the long winds blow. 


Sleep not, my country ; though night is here, afar 
Your children of the morning are clamorous for war: 
Fire in the night, O dreams! 
Though she send you as she sent you, long ago, 
South to desert, east to ocean, west to snow, 
West of these out to seas colder than the Hebrides 
I must go 
Where the fleet of stars is anchored, and the young 
Star-captains glow.’ 


Such melody and such imagery as this are in the true 
succession; they owe nothing to any passing fashion. 
But Rupert Brooke was essentially in the heart of the 
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new movement; and his earlier work was not immune 
from its shortcomings both of taste and of faulty selection. 
He was obsessed by the modern melancholy. Fired by 
that love of English life and English scenery which is 
the hall-mark of the public school and University man, 
bubbling over with delight in life and love and sweet 
companionship, he could nevertheless rarely escape, even 
for an hour, from the depressing conviction of the 
transient quality of all beauty and all human enjoyment, 
even indeed of love itself. 


‘Magnificently unprepared 
For the long littleness of life,’ 


he had scarcely raised its goblet to his lips, before he 
saw the wine turn to poison in the cup. Bright eyes, 
gold hair, red lips—all would be dust in a few years, 
blown upon the wind in solitary, loveless pilgrimage. 


‘ And every mote, on earth or air, 
Will speed and gleam, down later days, 
And like a secret pilgrim fare 
By eager and invisible ways, 


Nor ever rest, nor ever lie, 
Till, beyond thinking, out of view, 
One mote of all the dust that’s I 
Shall meet one atom that was you.’ 


And then, perhaps, would be granted to the dead passion 
its one faint hope of immortality, that the flame of 
reunited love should strike into the heart of some pair 
of living lovers, rapt out of themselves into an unfamiliar 
ecstasy : 


‘ And they will know—poor fools, they’ll know !— 
One moment, what it is to love.’ 


The dread of the loss of individuality burned into the 
soul of this eager individualist, until the horror of 
Nirvana almost consumed his power of expression. 


‘Oh, Heaven’s Heaven !—but we'll be missing 
The palms, and sunlight, and the south ; 
And there’s an end, I think, of kissing 
When our mouths are one with Mouth.’... 

2c2 
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That last line, with its taint of inherent ugliness, an 
ugliness which becomes almost vulgar, is unfortunately 
characteristic of the worst side of Rupert Brooke, the 
itch to say a thing in such an arresting fashion as to 
shock the literary purist into attention even against his 
will. There are too many such blots upon his poetry. 


‘Here, where love’s stuff is body, arm and side 
Are stabbing-sweet ’gainst chair and lamp and wall. 
In every touch more intimate meanings hide; 
And flaming brains are the white heart of all.’ 


This is not poetry at all; once more we are confronted 
with the failure of a vehemence that loses itself in words. 
So too in the interminable list of material comforts 
which he loved (and Brooke never quite knew when to 
stop, when his imagination had started upon a mental 
catalogue), he exhausts and irritates the fancy with the 
suggestion of a cloistered, almost an epicurean, self- 
consciousness. Individualism indeed ran riot in his 
temperament; but, when the call came to make the 
supreme sacrifice, he learnt in a sudden flash of revelation, 
what so many of his comrades had learnt by degrees 


upon the hard stones of experience, that individuality is 
only given to man in order that he may devote it to the 
service of his generation. 


‘Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honour could not move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness of love! 
Oh! we, who have known shame, we have found release there, 
Where there’s no ill, no grief, but sleep has mending, 
Naught broken save this body, lost but breath ; 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending ; 
And the worst friend and enemy is but Death.’ 


So invigorating, and so transcendently sincere, is this 
return of the poet upon the self-centred dreams of youth, 
with their vain regrets for the passage of beauty, that 
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we may be excused for believing that, had Rupert Brooke 
survived the war, its cleansing fire would have lighted 
him to achievements both in life and poetry far greater 
than had yet been dreamed of by a philosophy so dis- 
illusioned and so disintegrate. Dis aliter visum: and now 
this bright young harbinger of beaconing possibilities 
sleeps by the Aigean sea: 


‘A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home.’ 


And in his grave rest, beyond doubt, the highest expecta- 
tions of the poetic movement which he seemed destined, 
in the very hour of his death, to turn into richer and 
more profitable channels. 

The gulf which separates these three poets from the 
larger body of the New Poetry may, perhaps, be bridged 
by Mr John Drinkwater, who in a well-conceived and 
finely-written idyll gives expression to yet one more alle- 
gory of the artistic life. ‘The Carver in Stone’ indeed is 
easily referable to the sister art of poetry. It tells of a 
sculptor, patient and idealistic, who was engaged, with 
a host of his fellow-workmen, to decorate the frieze of a 
great temple. They set to work to embody the forms of 
local deities, tiger, owl, bull, leopard, ram, camel, lizard, 
and the rest, and carved them, as the crowd preferred to 
find them, without life or vital meaning. The solitary 
artist, on the other hand, threw all his energies into the 
sculpture of an eagle, that spread 


‘ Wide pinions on a cloudless ground of heaven, 
Glad with the heart’s high courage of that dawn 
Moving upon the ploughlands newly sown, 

Dead stone the rest. He looked, and knew it so.’ 


The crowd, however, looked with other eyes. The king 
and his counsellors flocked to inspect the work, and 
praised the lean, dull animals of the field. Only one 
critic noticed the eagle at all, and he would have pre- 
ferred a swan. So the lonely artist left popularity to 
the others, and begged to be allowed to decorate the 
panels in the clerestory, unseen because no one would 
ever trouble to climb the winding stair. There he carved 
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a great, squatting toad, the emblem of the crowd's 
‘emphatic warrant, and surrounded it with the other 
types of the people’s gods, wonderfully interpreted now 
in the light of their own ugliness—cruelty, fear, and 
servile toil. The temple was finished, and nobody climbed 
the stair to see his panels between the high windows. 
But he looked in solitude and contentment 


‘ Again upon his work, and knew it good, 
Smiled on his toad, passed down the stair unseen, 
And sang across the teeming meadows home.’ 


It would not be just to carry the comparison too far; 
for the fault of the New Poetry is certainly not that it 
lacks life, like the heavy images of the people’s gods in 
the poem, but rather, and principally, that it lacks beauty 
and spirituality. Life it has in abundance, the fierce, 
feverish life of a mind that has not yet established its 
relations with its environment, and is perpetually launch- 
ing excursions into new territory, without consolidating 
the ground that it has won. It is the life, in fact, of 
experiments and moods; and the poetry in which it 
issues is precisely that poetry of the mood and of the 
emotion, which we have already defined as lacking the 
sound foundations and universal significance of the poetry 
of ideas. The general atmosphere is that of a world in 
which there is no prevailing current of ideas, no per- 
vading intellectual stimulus, and from which the natural 
refuge is found in the exaggeration of trivial incidents 
into some sort of symbolic relation with big movements, 
and in the acceptance of individual whims and wayward 
fancies in the place of firm philosophic ideals. 
Symbolism plays an inevitable part in such a move- 
ment; and the readiness with which symbolism runs to 
seed always renders it a dangerous ally of poetry. For 
when it gets out of hand, it is apt to trail off into a sort of 
entanglement of its own elaboration, growing by self- 
indulgence. The prolixity of the author’s fancy dulls the 
edge of the animating idea; and this is the very foible 
in which the imagery of the New Poetry loses itself again 
and again. It gets hold of a half-developed idea, and 
elaborates it out of all proportion and perspective. ‘The 
Hare,’ by Mr Wilfrid Gibson, a fine poem in many respects, 
nevertheless labours under this disadvantage. In the 
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hunted eyes of the hare the rustic sportsman realises 
something of the shy apprehension of womanhood, a 
shyness which maternity and its consolations alone have 
the power to dispel. The image and the idea are true, 
but the poet proceeds to decorate them with all the 
circumstance of venery—first the pursuit of the hare, 
then the pursuit of the woman, and then the two pursuits 
merged symbolically into one; until the whole thing is 
so overclouded by half-realised metaphor that the main 
idea fades out of sight. 

This fault strikes one the more strangely in Mr 
Gibson’s work, since his particular strength lies at the 
other extreme of quality. Swift vividness of impression 
is the essence of his art, and none among the younger 
writers has a surer gift for seizing upon the elements of 
@ scene or an incident and presenting them arrestingly 
to the imagination. The brief, eager little poems, which 
he has devoted to events and impressions of the present 
war, furnish characteristic illustrations of his talent in 
this respect; and it is curious to find, as occasionally 
happens in his longer flights, that his touch is capable 
of faltering into indecision. But, when the artist breaks 
free of restraining standards, it is no uncommon ex- 
perience that he should lose a sense of selection also. 
The very vividness of his insight tempts him to multiply 
impressions, until they overcrowd the picture and 
obliterate its purpose. This is one of the most insidious 
dangers of realism; and there are occasions when an 
even more perilous boundary gets crossed, in the poet’s 
effort to be original and arresting at any cost. 

The two pieces by Mr D. H. Lawrence, which bear the 
names ‘The Snapdragon’ and ‘ Love and Cruelty,’ might 
well serve as cautionary examples of realism running 
riot in verse. Both deal with the sudden submergence 
of judgment aud self-restraint in the clutch of gross 
physical passion, and both use symbols from the natural 
world to illustrate a degree of self-abandonment which 
is so invertebrate as to be practically abnormal. The 
sinister power of the impression is not to be denied; but 
it bears no sort of affinity to poetry. It is in both cases 
an experiment in perverted symbolism, casting a sombre 
shadow upon the wholesome impulses of passion and of 
natural sexual attraction. 
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Realism, however, is no rarity among the younger 
poets; and the lack of restraint which stimulates their 
frequent and irrelevant prolixity inspires them no less 
in the choice of subjects and of methods so coarse as 
inevitably to repel the clear, bright atmosphere of poetry 
altogether. Mr John Masefield, no doubt, has done 
something to set the fashion, although he is only inade- 
quately represented in these pages. But Mr Masefield’s 
moral narratives in verse have a powerful sense of 
virility behind them; and two of them, ‘The Everlasting 
Mercy’ and ‘The Widow in the Bye Street,’ whatever 
may be thought of their violence of taste and diction, 
are at any rate highly impressive homilies in metre, 
filled to the brim with a glowing passion for morality. 
Mr Masefield, moreover, is full of the true stuff of poetry, 
and, when he is once at work by the countryside or on 
his even more familiar ocean, the splendour and variety 
of his imagery are impeccable. His realism also is 
invariably in the dramatic vein. If he is coarse, he takes 
his colour from the theme; directly the theme rises in 
the spiritual scale, the poet's inspiration rises with it to 
heights that not infrequently border on sublimity. The 
same is true of Mr Ralph Hodgson, who completely 
justifies the rather sombre realism of ‘The Bull’ by the 
intense pathos and sincerity of its human allegory. 
Strength of this sort, even if it broadens down into 
crudity, is in direct harmony with its subject; the 
dramatic situation requires it, and its final effect appears 
artistically inevitable. 

The realism of Mr Lawrence and of Mr William 
Davies is of an entirely different order. Here, as in 
certain isolated passages in Rupert Brooke’s work, in- 
dividualism bursts its bounds, and elevates a merely 
animal instinct into that higher region of ideas to which, 
of course, animal instinct has always been recognised as 
a congenital foe. And the result, as in ‘The Bird of 
Paradise, is sheer ugliness, an ugliness which does grave 
injustice to the true spirit of beauty which fills Mr 
Davies’s pastoral poems with sunshine and the scent of 
flowers in a spring breeze. It is strange, at first sight, 
that such aberrations of taste should exist side by side 
with so much natural beauty; but they are evidently a 
common defect of the New Poetry, and would appear to 
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have their root in the defiance, and consequent loss, of 
authority which attends all efforts to democratise society 
and art. 

This failing is painfully evident in one of the finest 
and most impressive poems in either volume, the noble 
‘King Lear’s Wife’ of Mr Gordon Bottomley. Here, in 
a strongly-knit, vigorous, dramatic fragment, we are 
given a sort of prelude to Shakespeare’s tragedy, and 
that a prelude which serves very reasonably to explain 
the inhuman treatment meted out to their father by 
Goneril and Regan at a later stage of his history. The 
Lear of this fragment is still a man in his prime, lusty 
and lustful, with a sickly dying wife who has long since 
ceased to satisfy his uxorious demands. Goneril is just 
emerging into womanhood—a huntress maid; Cordelia 
is a prattling nursery child; Regan hangs about the 
kitchen for scraps. Upon Goneril falls the horror of 
revelation, for, as her mother lies dying in the great bed, 
she sees her father toying in the shadow with her 
mother’s maid, who is already destined by the doting 
Lear to be the moribund wife’s successor, while all the 
time the wanton is carrying on an intrigue with a 


younger man in the King’s retinue. The honour of the 
house is ‘in Goneril’s hand, and she stabs her father’s 
paramour to death, returning with the blood upon her 
hands, to point the moral of a woman’s intuition: 


‘I do not understand how men can govern, 
Use craft and exercise the duty of cunning, 
Anticipate treason, treachery meet with treachery, 
And yet believe a woman because she looks 
Straight in their eyes with mournful, trustful gaze, 
And lips like innocence, all gentleness. 
Your Gormflaith could not answer a woman’s eyes. 
I did not need to read her in a letter; 
I am not woman yet, but I can feel 
What untruths are instinctive in my kind, 
And how some men desire deceit from us.’ 


So far the drama, though not without a certain pagan 
brutality, is four-square within the containing walls of 
poetry—a fine and living piece of literature. How, then, 
comes it that on the very last page Mr Bottomley should 
be willing to dissipate the final effect of a powerful scene 
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by introducing into the death-chamber two prattling 
beldames, who, coming to lay the dead woman out, croon 
over her body a squalid ballad about a louse, and plunge 
the episode into a conclusion of intolerable bathos? It 
is in precisely the same spirit that Mr William Davies 
paints a richly picturesque portrait of an old seagoing 
salt, whose memory was packed with the rough stuff of 
romance, and then tears the picture to pieces in a 
colophon, 


**« A damn bad sailor and a landshark too, 
No good in port or out ”"—my granddad said.’ 


The disillusionment of such a finish is complete; it is 
like a child destroying its sand-castle in a fit of petulance. 
And the motive is very much the same in both cases, for 
it has its origin in a freakish desire to shock. 

Cleverness is, indeed, the pitfall of the New Poetry. 
There is no question about the ingenuity with which its 
varying moods are exploited, its elaborate symbolism 
evolved, and its sudden, disconcerting effects exploded 
upon the imagination. Swift, brilliant images break 
into the field of vision, scatter like rockets, and leave a 
trail of flying fire behind. But the general impression 
is momentary ; there are moods and emotions, but no 
steady current of ideas behind them. Further, in their 
determination to surprise and even to puzzle at all costs, 
these young poets are continually forgetting that the 
first essence of poetry is beauty; and that, however much 
you may have observed the world around you, it is 
impossible to translate your observation into poetry, 
without the intervention of the spirit of beauty, con- 
trolling the vision, and reanimating the idea. 

The temptations of cleverness may be insistent, but 
its risks are equally great: how great indeed will, 
perhaps, be best indicated by the example of the ‘ Catholic 
Anthology, which apparently represents the very newest 
of all the new poetic movements of the day. This 
strange little volume bears upon its cover a geometrical 
device, suggesting that the material within holds the 
same relation to the art of poetry as the work of the 
Cubist school holds to the art of painting and design. 
The product of the volume is mainly American in origin, 
only one or two of the contributors being of indisputably 
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English birth. But it appears here under the auspices 
of a house associated with some of the best poetry of the 
younger generation, and is prefaced by a short lyric by 
Mr W. B. Yeats, in which that honoured representative 
of a very different school of inspiration makes bitter fun 
of scholars and critics, who 


‘ Edit and annotate the lines 
That young men, tossing on their beds, 
Rhymed out in love’s despair 
To flatter beauty’s ignorant ear.’ 


The reader will not have penetrated far beyond this 
warning notice before he finds himself in the very 
stronghold of literary rebellion, if not of anarchy. Mr 
Orrick Johns may be allowed to speak for his colleagues, 
as well as for himself : 


‘This is the song of youth, 
This is the cause of myself ; 
I knew my father well and he was a fool, 
Therefore will I have my own foot in the path before I take 
a step; 
I will go only into new lands, 
And I will walk on no plank-walks. 
The horses of my family are wind-broken, 
And the dogs are old, 
And the guns rust; 
I will make me a new bow from an ash-tree, 
And cut up the homestead into arrows.’ 


And Mr Ezra Pound takes up the parable in turn, in the 
same wooden prose, cut into battens: 


‘Come, my songs, let us express our baser passions. 

Let us express our envy for the man with a steady job and 
no worry about the future. 

You are very idle, my songs, 

I fear you will come to a bad end. 

You stand about the streets. You loiter at the corners and 
bus-stops, 

You do next to nothing at all. 

You do not even express our inner nobility, 

You will come to a very bad end. 

And I? I have gone half cracked.’ 


It is not for his audience to contradict the poet, who for 
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once may be allowed to pronounce his own literary 
epitaph. But this, it is to be noted, is the ‘ poetry’ that 
was to say nothing that might not be said ‘actually in 
life—under emotion, the sort of emotion that settles 
down into the banality of a premature decrepitude : 


‘I grow old....Igrowold... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 
Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 
I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 
I do not think that they will sing to me.’ 


Here, surely, is the reduction to absurdity of that school 
of literary license which, beginning with the declaration 


‘I knew my father well and he was a fool,’ 


naturally proceeds to the convenient assumption that 
everything which seemed wise and true to the father 
must inevitably be false and foolish to the son. Yet if 
the fruits of emancipation are to be recognised in the un- 
metrical, incoherent banalities of these literary ‘ Cubists,’ 
the state of Poetry is indeed threatened with anarchy 
which will end in something worse even than ‘red ruin 
and the breaking up of laws.’ From such a catastrophe 
the humour, commonsense, and artistic judgment of the 
best of the new ‘Georgians’ will assuredly save their 
generation ; nevertheless, a hint of warning may not be 
altogether out of place. It was a classic custom in the 
family hall, when the feast was at its height, to display 
a drunken slave among the sons of the household, to the 
end that they, being ashamed at the ignominious folly 
of his gesticulations, might determine never to be 
tempted into such a pitiable condition themselves. The 
custom had its advantages ; for the wisdom of the younger 
generation was found to be fostered more surely by a 
single example than by a world of homily and precept. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Art. 5.—GERMAN PENETRATION IN RUMANIA. 


OnE of the most striking and instructive facts brought 
into prominence by the present conflict has been the 
unexpected success of German efforts towards peaceful 
penetration. Articles in previous numbers of this Re- 
view * have dealt with the results of that policy in Italy, 
Belgium and France; the following pages are an attempt 
to trace its course in Rumania. The task is not an easy 
one. While in the west the phenomenon is almost 
exclusively economic in character, in the east, where the 
Germans found an open field for their activities, its 
aspect is much more complex and its form perhaps 
dominantly political and social. So far as the knowledge 
of the present writer goes, there is no special literature 
on the subject. Moreover, the powerful and thorough 
organisation of the system in Rumania, and the fact that 
it has the sympathy and support of an influential portion 
of the Rumanian population, bar access to its more 
intimate aspects. Finally, in the countries now at war 
with Germany the outbreak of the conflict necessarily 
revealed the methods and results of that policy, which is 
still working unchecked in neutral Rumania. For the 
same reason the writer has had to some extent to censor 
his own article. 

Rumania offers points of special interest for such an 
investigation. Not only was she the first of the south- 
eastern European countries to establish a German 
dynasty upon her throne, but she was also the first to be 
drawn into the sphere of influence of the Central Powers, 
as an early stage in their move to the East. Yet, nothing 
seemed more artificial than this association between 
peoples so widely different in character as are the 
Germans and the Rumanians, especially if we also take 
into consideration the constant friction due to the suffer- 
ings of the Rumanians in Hungary. Since the political 
emancipation of the European Near East sprang from, 
and was fostered by, French and English liberal ideals, 
the success of the German efforts is the more remarkable. 
The practical spirit, energy, and perseverance of the 


* ‘Italy,’ No. 444; ‘Belgium,’ No, 445; ‘ France,’ No. 447, 
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Germans, and the éblouissement which their highly 
developed state organisation exercised when ‘contrasted 
with five centuries of Turkish domination, cannot, there- 
fore, fully explain the situation. It was the unfortunate 
tactics of Russia, coupled with the short-sighted passivity 
of the Western Powers, which most helped to build up 
the German policy, as the following considerations will 
tend to show. I should like to say at the outset 
that there is no intention on my part of denying or 
minimising the beneficial effects which German penetra- 
tion carried with it. The process acquired an objection- 
able character only when it became a policy—a _ policy 
inspired by the conception, bluntly expressed by an 
Austrian historian, that ‘the German public could only 
benefit by being less neglectful than heretofore in taking 
cognisance of the circumstances prevailing in the re- 
spective Danubian countries, since the Rumanians, like 
the Hungarians, belong to the “‘ sub-Germanic” nations.’ * 

The neighbouring Saxon colonies in Transylvania 
have at all periods provided a varying number of 
artisans, merchants, and members of the liberal pro- 
fessions to the Rumanian countries. But few of these 
remained there, for during the four centuries of Turkish 
domination conditions were so insecure that often the 
best thing which could happen to these artisans was 
to get home again with nothing in return for their 
services. By the end of the first quarter of the 19th 
century Turkish domination began to decline in the 
Rumanian countries; and the greater security and abun- 
dance of work and money which prevailed during the 
Russian occupation (1828-1834) attracted many skilled 
workmen from across the Carpathians. The moment 
was scarcely propitious, however, for Germanism. The 
movement towards economic and political emancipation 
which, deriving its inspiration from ideas liberated by 
the French Revolution, set in during the first quarter of 
the 19th century in the Rumanian countries, ran along- 
side a strong revival of the Latin spirit under the para- 
mount influence of French civilisation. It is not too 
much to say that the educated Rumanians of the time 


* Jul. Jung, ‘Romer und Romanen in den Donaulindern,’ 2nd ed., 
Innsbruck, 1887, p. 351. 
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allowed themselves to be called Rumanians only because 
of the implication in the name of cousinship with the 
French. Many of the young ‘boyards’ went to study in 
Paris, and afterwards never again made use of their 
native tongue. Travellers who visited the Danubian 
principalities about that period state that nowhere out- 
side France was French more spoken than in Bucarest 
and Jassy. So also Thouvenel (later Foreign Secretary 
under Napoleon III), who travelled through Wallachia in 
1839. He spoke of the great natural wealth of that 
country, which wars and noxious domination had turned 
into a desert, and of the opportunities which it offered to 
enterprising minds. But neither private nor official 
France lent a sympathetic ear to the traveller’s words ; 
they remained content with hearing that all Rumanians 
were anxious to greet one in French, or what sometimes 
passed for French. Similar observations concerning the 
richness of the country had already been recorded by the 
British Consul in Bucarest, Wilkinson, in whose opinion 
‘the fertility of the soil was such as to provide nourish- 
ment for ten times the number of the present population, 
and leave wherewith to supply other countries besides, 
if only ‘those countries [the Rumanian] could enjoy the 
important advantages of a regular government and a 
wise administration.’ * 

The counsels of another traveller were to be more 
successful. In 1835 Moltke, at the time a young captain 
in a Prussian regiment, was called to Constantinople to 
organise the Turkish army. On his way down he passed 
through Wallachia, and he said in his correspondence 
that hardly a fifth of the arable land was being worked, 
and that the soil was so rich that it would repay many 
times over the labour expended upon its cultivation : 


‘The Germans who migrate across the seas in search of a 
better situation, would be better advised,’ he went on, ‘to 
direct their steps towards the Danubian regions. The journey 
is shorter and far less expensive, and the reward is certain— 
if only conditions could be made somewhat more secure.’ f 





* W. Wilkinson, ‘An Account of the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia,’ London, 1820, pp. 84, 85. 

+ Helmuth von Moltke, ‘Briefe iiber Zustaénde und Begebenheiten in 
der Tiirkei, 1835-1839,’ 5th ed., Berlin, 1891, p. 7. 
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The suggestion was taken up at once by the great 
economist, List, whose personality secured the attention 
of his countrymen. List adopts almost textually the 
remarks of Moltke, and then goes on to say that 


‘under the circumstances existing in Turkey it ought not to 
be impossible for the German states, in alliance with Austria, 
to exercise such an influence on the improvement of the 
public condition of these countries, that the German colonist 
should no longer feel himself repelled from them, especially 
if the governments themselves would found companies for 
colonisation, take a share in them, and continually grant them 
their special protection.’ * 


In 1839 both the Prussian and the Austrian Govern- 
ments undertook officially the safeguarding of the 
interests of the German colony in Bucarest, while in the 
early forties two German journals were started in that 
town, though there were no more than two Rumanian 
papers appearing at the time and the number of Ger- 
man residents was still small. Their number increased 
during the Magyar revolution of 1848, when many 
Saxons from Transylvania migrated to Rumania. 

Yet another opportunity was given to France to 
establish her influence firmly in Rumania, when the 
untiring support of Napoleon III had induced the Paris 
Conference of 1858 to agree to the general desire of the 
Rumanians that the two weak principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia should be allowed to unite into a single 
state. France did nothing to that end, however, and the 
game was practically lost, when Napoleon III himself 
privately put forward and supported the candidature of 
Prince Carol of Hohenzollern, who, on Bismarck’s advice, 
accepted the Rumanian throne in 1866. 

A few years later, in October 1871, Bismarck met 
Austria’s Foreign Secretary, Count Beust, at Gastein, and 
there laid the foundation-stone of the policy of the ‘ Drang 
nach Osten,’ rich in evil consequences. Beust mentions 
in his Memoirs that, having touched upon the eventual 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, Bismarck ‘ obligingly 
remarked that one could not conceive of a Great Power 





* Friedrich List, ‘Das Nationale System der politischen Oekonomie,’ 
Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1841, pp. 583-584. 
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not making its faculty for expansion a vital question.’ * 
For the success of the new scheme Rumania became an 
important factor. The policy was therefore ushered in 
without delay. Prince Anthony, Prince Carol’s father 
and faithful adviser, Count Andrassy, Austria’s new 
Foreign Secretary, and Bismarck, vied with one another 
in educating Prince Carol to appreciate the danger 
of Russian aggression and the advantages of a closer 
union with Austria and Germany. This was followed in 
1872 by a noteworthy, though fortunately unsuccessful, 
attempt to bring the Rumanian railways under Austrian 
control, by absorbing the private company owning them 
into the Oesterreichische Staatseisenbahn-Gesellschaft. 
As the views of Berlin and Vienna wholly reflected the 
personal feelings of Prince Carol, their plans met with 
his active support. That policy was never to the liking 
of his subjects; and only the Prince’s high personal 
qualities and the neglect of Rumania shown by the other 
Western powers led to its acceptance as a temporary 
necessity, until Russia, by annexing Bessarabia as a 
reward for the military assistance rendered by Rumania 
in 1878, justified the monarch’s attitude. After that time 
Prince Carol was always able to rely upon the approval 
of a considerable and enlightened part of Rumanian 
public opinién for that quasi-alliance with the Central 
Powers, which never weakened until the Balkan conflicts 
of 1912-1913. 


When Prince Carol ascended the throne, firmly con- 
vinced of the superiority of everything German, he set 
himself the task ‘of implanting German culture in the 
East.’ His first act was to dismiss, notwithstanding a 
significant vote of regret of the Rumanian chamber, the 
French military mission which had been entrusted with 
the organisation of the Rumanian army, replacing it by 
Prussian instructors. In the same way the French war- 
material was gradually replaced by German, and by-and- 
by the German and Austrian arsenals acquired an un- 
disputed monopoly in Rumania. In 1893 the infantry 
was equipped with Mannlicher quick-firing rifles, and the 
cavalry with carbines of the same model; the artillery, 


* G. Hanotaux, ‘La Guerre des Balkans et l'Europe,’ Paris, 1914, p. 297. 
Vol. 226.—No. 449, 2D 
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with Krupp quick-firing guns, cal. 75 mm. About 
2,000,000/. worth of orders went to Germany in 1904, 
when the artillery materiel was largely renewed. A 
Rumanian military commission was, down to the out- 
break of the present war, constantly in residence at Essen 
for the reception of war materiel. 

The railways came next. A German financier, Strous- 
berg, was entrusted early in 1868 with the launching of 
a company for the construction of railways in Rumania ; 
and subscriptions were invited on the Berlin market. 
Strousberg and his confederates grossly misused the 
funds at their disposal and were unable to pay the 
interest due in January 1871. The bonds were quasi- 
guaranteed by the Rumanian Government; and, to the 
exasperation of the already justly roused Rumanians, 
Bismarck, giving way to the pressure of the German 
bondholders, demanded officially and in imperious terms 
the immediate payment of the interest due. Moreover, 
though the Paris Convention had expressly forbidden 
any Turkish interference in Rumania’s internal affairs, 
Bismarck appealed to the nominal suzerainty which, 
abhorrent as it was to the Rumanians, Turkey still 
exercised. Rumania was brought to the brink of bank- 
ruptecy; and this and the misfortunes of France made 
feeling against Germany and everything German run so 
high, that Prince Carol was on the point of abdicating. 

Rumania was badly in need of assistance; and 
gratitude and economic and political advantages were 
certain to be accorded to any country whose timely 
assistance would have given her the means to nip the 
economic domination of Germany in the bud. France, 
it is true, had other interests to look after at the time, 
and may therefore be given the benefit of the doubt as 
to whether she could have put this new opportunity to 
good use. But England, who could easily have taken the 
small risk upon her, and who was free both of French 
and German competition at the time, had an unexpected 
opportunity of acquiring a solid footing in the young 
Rumanian state; and she let the opportunity slip through 
her fingers. It cannot be said that England was not 
fully aware of the importance of such an action; the 
country had recognised the economic importance of the 
Danubian regions long before. Already in the thirties 
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and forties of the last century experts had been sent out to 
the Black Sea regions to investigate possible markets for 
English manufactures in exchange for agricultural pro- 
ducts; and the results of these investigations surpassed 
all expectations. That English goods were appreciated 
in the Danubian regions is borne out by the assertions 
of the British Consul, Wilkinson, who wrote that ‘the 
plain and printed calicoes, the chintz, glass and earthen- 
ware brought to the markets of the Rumanian princi- 
palities are, without exception, German; but they are 
called English and, as such, sold at higher prices than 
they would fetch were their origin made known.’* The 
English did not fail to profit by the lessons of these 
investigations, for, some thirty years after the above 
lines were written, we find the Prussian Consul, Neige- 
baur, complaining that ‘the products of the English 
steam industry inundate all the seaports to which they 
have access,’ and that ‘the import of English goods in 
the Principalities grows year by year, and already means 
serious competition for the German and Austrian 
manufacturers.’ t 

One obstacle to the expansion of British trade in the 
Principalities lay in the difficult navigation of the 
Danube Mouths. England entrusted two experts with 
the study of the question; and, as a result, the sug- 
gestion was put forward to obtain from Turkey a con- 
cession for the construction of a canal from Czernavoda 
to Constantza, thus linking together, through Turkish 
territory, the Danube and the Black Sea. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of Russia and Austria, the con- 
cession was obtained, thanks especially to the efforts 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the English Ambassador 
at Constantinople; but, before the plan was carried 
out, and upon the advice of a special commission, it 
was decided to give up the idea of the canal and to 
build instead a railway between the two ports mentioned. 
The idea was received so favourably in England, that 
the whole of the required capital was subscribed at once, 
leaving no room for a promised government participation. 








* W. Wilkinson, op. cit., p. 83. 
+ J. F. Neigebaur, ‘Beschreibung der Moldau und der Walachei,’ 


Leipzig, 1848, p. 256. 
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The railway line, the first in those regions, was thrown 
open to traffic in 1860; but, for various reasons of a 
political and geographical character, the enterprise did 
not prove as successful as was anticipated, though the 
import of English goods was trebled in the period from 
1860 to 1875. After the acquisition of the Dobrudscha 
by Rumania (1878), the line and all the material were 
sold under very favourable conditions to the Rumanian 
Government in 1882. 

We see, therefore, that England was well aware of 
the economic value of Rumania, whose situation had 
been put on a much more secure footing with the advent 
of the new régime. She also could not have overlooked 
the fact that Rumania, a purely agricultural state, had 
to rely fully upon foreign manufactures, which were of 
necessity of either English or German origin. Nor was 
England at any great disadvantage regarding transport, 
for the activity of the European Danube Commission, 
instituted by the Paris Convention of 1858, kept the 
Danube open to sea-going vessels bound to the principal 
Rumanian inland ports, Braila and Galatz. But Iam 
not aware that any attempt was made by English finance 
to profit by the situation. They left it to the Germans, 
and the Germans did not hesitate to advance the neces- 
sary capital. The Strousberg concern was taken over by 
the Rumanian Railways Company, founded by Bleichréder 
and the Diskonto-Gesellschaft, the original subscribers 
receiving preferential shares in the new undertaking in 
exchange for their bonds, the Rumanian Government 
guaranteeing an interest of 74 per cent. 

If it be true, wrote a French author a few years ago, 
that Prince Carol owed the throne in 1866 to Napoleon 
III, it is only just to say that it was due to Bleichréder 
and the Diskonto that he did not lose it in 1871. The 
German banks lost nothing by this throw of the financial 
dice. They secured a footing in Rumania; with time 
they were to take root even more deeply, and in the end 
were destined to succeed in placing Rumania completely 
under their powerful economic and financial control. 
In 1880 the railways were acquired by the state, Germany, 
not without profit to herself, again supplying the money 
necessary for that operation. 

Encouraged by the benevolent attitude of German 
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finance, Rumania ventured on a policy of extravagant 
construction, spending for the army, for railways, for 
harbours, and for magnificent buildings, at a pace in- 
consistent with her revenue, always at the mercy of a 
bad harvest. A well-known Rumanian statesman, the 
late M. Sturdza, calculated in a speech in the Chamber 
(Feb. 1, 1902) that the state had incurred 12,000,000/. of 
excessive expenses. It became habitual to cover these 
expenses and the almost perennial deficits by loans ; and 
the public debt rose in consequence from 21,600,000/. in 
1876 to 29,000,000/. in 1886, though the state revenue had 
nearly doubled in that period as compared with the 
previous decade. During the following ten years the 
revenue again increased by almost 50 per cent., which 
did not prevent the public debt reaching 54,000,000/. in 
1896, no less than nine external loans having been con- 
tracted between 1888 and 1898. 

The danger of such a policy became unpleasantly 
apparent in 1899, when, on account of the complete 
failure of the harvest, the exports dropped to 5,960,000/., 
as compared with 11,320,000/. in the previous year. 
German finance again obligingly helped to tide over that 
crisis, not without using it, however, to strengthen its 
hegemony in Rumania. The Diskonto and Bleichréder 
succeeded in obtaining from the government in 1900 a 
124 years’ lease of the cigarette-paper monopoly for 
a payment of 600,0007. A similar sum served to buy the 
government's share in the National Bank of Rumania, 
till then free from foreign participation. Only the 
opposition of public opinion prevented further con- 
cessions. To cover the actual deficit, which on Sept. 1, 
1901, amounted to 6,860,000/., the Treasury issued 7,000,000/. 
of 5 per cent. bonds, to be repaid at par on Dec. 31, 1904. 
The economic situation was not very favourable, and the 
government, which had undertaken not to float any loans 
during that period, found itself unable to repay the 
amount within so short a time; it had once more to ap- 
peal to German finance for the conversion in 1903 of that 
floating debt into a fixed 5 percent. debt of 7,400,0007. In 
1905 loan charges were absorbing 36°55 per cent. of the 
total revenue of the state (in England 14°65 per cent.) ; 
and their weight was felt the more because the early 
loans had been concluded under very onerous conditions. 
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The whole of the Rumanian public debt, which was 
70,320,0007. on April 1, 1915 (in addition to a floating debt 
in Treasury bills of 24,000,000/., and advances by the 
National Bank to the amount of 16,000,000/.), has been 
financed by Germany, although the rate of interest was 
often higher, at the time of borrowing, in Berlin than 
in Paris and London. Even the considerable amounts 
covered in Paris, and the much smaller sums advanced 
in London, were offered for subscription through the 
intermediary of German banks, which thus both derived 
a profit from invested capital other than their own, and 
to some extent controlled it. Thus it was calculated that 
of the total debt of 63,160,000/., in 1906, Germany was 
holding 30,780,000/, and was receiving annually as interest, 
etc., 1,960,000/., representing 6°36 per cent.; while the 
corresponding figures for France were 18,490,000/. and 
940,000/., the latter representing only 5:07 per cent. of 
the capital. Who was to blame for such a situation ? 

An attempt to reduce German political and economic 
influence was made in 1913. The diplomatic machina- 
tions of Austria had considerably weakened the bonds 
between Rumania and the Central Powers. The journey 
of Prince Ferdinand—now King of Rumania—to Petro- 
grad, and the even more significant visit which the Tsar 
soon afterwards paid to the late King Carol at Con- 
stantza, unmistakably pointed towards a change in 
Rumanian foreign politics. In harmony with those 
events was the desire of the Rumanian government to 
float a loan on the Paris bourse, for which purpose 
M. Marghiloman, then Finance Minister, was despatched 
to Paris. This was soon after the conclusion of the 
Peace of Bucarest (August 1913), which had added to 
Rumania’s greatly consolidated economic position an 
enhanced political prestige. Rumanian public opinion 
viewed the government's change of policy with much 
satisfaction, and in the light of the recent successes was 
nurturing sanguine expectations as to the result of 
M. Marghiloman’s mission. Yet, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the latter, an agreement could not be arrived 
at, mainly, strange to say, on account of the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of French official circles. The trans- 
actions were followed closely by German financiers ; and, 
at the critical moment, M. Marghiloman was approached 
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by the representative of the Diskonto with an offer so 
favourable that he could not do otherwise than break 
off negotiations with the French bankers. He proceeded 
that very day to Berlin, where he had no difficulty in 
arriving at an early settlement. 


German finance has shown an equally enterprising 
spirit outside public transactions. To apportion nicely 
its share in the banking organisation of Rumania is 
naturally impossible; but it can be stated on good 
authority that it amounts to at least 50 per cent. of the 
total capital involved, Leaving aside the Banca Nationala 
Romana, which alone has the right of issuing notes, 
there are eight great banks in Bucarest—which means 
in Rumania. Of these, the Banea Generala Romana was 
founded in 1895 by the Diskonto-Gesellschaft and 
Bleichréder, both of Berlin; the Banca de Credit Roman 
was founded in 1904 by the K. K. Privilegierte Oester- 
reichische Linderbank and the Niederésterreichische 
Escompte-Gesellschaft, both of Vienna; while the Banca 
Comercialé Romana is a creation of the Anglo-Oester- 
reichische Bank and Wiener Bankverein, of Vienna, in 
cooperation with the Banque de l'Union Parisienne, Paris, 
and the Crédit Anversois, Antwerp. The latter, however, 
though founded in Antwerp in accordance with Belgian 
law, is but an offshoot of the Darmstidter Bank, and 
works entirely with German capital. A fourth bank, 
that of Marmorosch, Blank & Co., was founded in 1905 
partly with Rumanian capital, in conjunction with the 
Pester Ungarische Kommerzial-Bank, of Budapest, and 
the Bank fiir Handel und Industrie and the Berliner 
Handels-Gesellschaft, of Berlin. 

That there should not be a single bank controlled 
by French finance in a country whose life is so fully 
dominated by French influence, and whose business con- 
nexions with France are considerable, is a fact which 
speaks for itself. From that point of view English 
finance is seemingly better off, for it possesses such an 
institution in The Bank of Roumania, Ltd. Founded in 
1866, it was the first bank to be established in Rumania ; 
yet it never played an important part on the Bucarest 
market, because it preferred to adhere to the traditions 
of English banking rather than adapt itself to the 
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circumstances of the place. Moreover, it probably found 
but scanty encouragement at home, English investors 
having at their disposal a vast field of secure investment 
within the Empire, and being probably unaware how 
completely Rumania had grown out of Balkan conditions. 
One thing is certain—the institution never had the bene- 
fit of any official support. The influence which finance 
can wield is great everywhere, and perhaps greater in 
an agricultural country, where it is not counteracted by 
the organised strength of labour, and where a long 
period elapses between the outlay for production and 
the coming in of the return. It is infinitely more 
powerful in a country like Rumania, where the national 
circulating capital is hopelessly distanced by the pace of 
development, and where the leading classes (we must 
face the fact) show many of the characteristics proper 
to a plutocracy in the making. The apathy displayed 
under the circumstances by French and English official 
circles in cheerfully ignoring the German manceuvres 
in Rumania is nothing less than stupefying. German 
finance would hardly have embarked upon investments 
on such a large scale without the support of its govern- 
ment; and, in the light of political events, its activity 
clearly manifests itself as part and parcel of a definite 
policy. Having said so much, it is but fair to acknow- 
ledge that to the liberal assistance of German finance is 
largely due the astonishing progress made by Rumania 
within the last half-century. 

With the path thus conveniently prepared by German 
finance, German industry and commerce would hardly 
have needed the facilities afforded it by its possible 
competitors in order to acquire control of the Rumanian 
market. The reports of H.M. consuls in Rumania so 
persistently harp upon the theme of the conservatism 
and torpidity of British traders, that one wonders 
whether the factor of ‘tradition’ plays a rdéle in the 
matter. The British manufacturers refused to supply 
the cheap goods which are a necessity in a country with 
so large and poor a rural population, though it was 
obvious that, once the market for cheap goods was 
acquired, the Germans would have little difficulty in 
securing also the orders for better manufactures. The 
British neglected to study and adapt themselves to the 
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taste of the consumers and to their peculiar circum- 
stances as to credit. As an example of the extremes 
to which the question of credit was carried, the Consular 
Report for 1900 quotes the case of a British firm which 
obtained a small and insignificant order from the 
Rumanian government, ‘When it came to the question 
of terms, the firm insisted upon c.o.d., evidently ignoring 
the fact that the government disposes of a revenue of 
some 18,000,000. Naturally the terms were not agreed 
to, and the order went elsewhere.’ It is perfectly true 
that trade with a young country involves certain risks. 
But surely these were alike for Germans and British ; 
and, if the latter have incurred losses in their dealings 
with Rumania, I would suggest that the Consular Report 
for 1904 indicates the true cause of such mishaps: 


‘No commercial travellers for British firms have called at 
this Consulate-General during the past two years in order to 
make inquiries. There is no American Consulate at Galatz, 
but this has not prevented Americans travelling for American 
firms from coming to the British Consulate-General to make 
inquiries and ask advice. I have even known German and 
Austro-Hungarian firms to send their agents to make inquiries 
at this Consulate-General’ (Vol. xcl, p. 676). 


Is it, then, to be wondered at that German penetra- 
tion has been so successful? In one of the most im- 
portant branches of the Rumanian import trade, that 
of agricultural implements, the British manufacturers 
had a monopoly of the market down to 1881. Then 
considerable quantities of binders, reapers, and other 
lighter agricultural implements of American make began 
to be imported; and H.M. Consul is at a loss to explain 
how, given the extra freight and cost of transhipment, 
they could command a ready market to the exclusion 
of British goods. This one fact indicates a general 
process, as we can see from the following figures giving 
the percentage of the value of Rumanian imports from 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the United Kingdom: 

1886. 1896. 1907. 1912. 1913. 

Germany . .  . 24°74 28°31 34°27 «= 87°69 Ss 40°38 

Austria-Hungary . 31°54 27°48 24°45 21°77 23°42 

United Kingdom . 24°09 21°71 15°02 13°80 = 9°45 


The last figure has probably been influenced to some 
extent by the Balkan troubles, yet the general tendency 
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is clear enough, and is emphasised by the fact that the 
imports from Germany consist almost exclusively of 
manufactured goods, whereas raw materials and _ half- 
manufactured articles form a considerable part of the 
imports from Great Britain. The proportion is quite 
altered in the case of exports, as can be seen from the 
percentages for 1913 given below (if we remember that 
a large part of the exports to Belgium consists of corn 
destined ultimately for the United Kingdom) :— 


. United Austria- ° p 
France. Kingdom. Hungary. Germany. Belgium. 


Exports, 1913 . 9:47 6°70 13°53 7°83 27°14 

However striking, these figures do not reveal to its 
full extent the German hold upon Rumanian trade, since 
many home manufactures are produced in factories 
wholly or partially under German control. As a result 
of the tariff war which broke out between Austria and 
Rumania in 1886, the industry of Transylvania and 
Bukovina suffered heavily ; when, therefore, the Rumanian 
government introduced in 1887 a law intended to further 
the home industry, many manufacturers from these 
provinces settled or founded branches in Rumania. 
Thanks to the nature of German banking, the movement 
has since been a continuous and a growing one; the 
Austrian and German banks in Rumania have liberally 
participated in the establishment of industries, many 
of which were started on their direct initiative. They 
have thus benefited both German capital and German 
industry, for the orders for the necessary plant and 
machinery went, naturally, to German manufacturers. 
And last, though not least, they have extended German 
influence in the kingdom on the Danube. Much money 
was invested in the year 1887 for the manufacture of 
sugar, previously imported from Austria. While the 
only factory started with British capital had to close 
down, the other factories succeeded not only in mono- 
polising the Rumanian market by forming a ring, but 
also in establishing a considerable export to Bulgaria, 
Serbia, and Turkey with the assistance of a government 
export premium. German and Austrian capital and 
machinery cooperated in the establishment of two rice- 
cleaning mills at Braila in 1905, while in 1907 two German 
nail factories, a large Austrian saw-mill, and a large 
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Hungarian flour-mill were erected at Galatz. A process 
having been discovered whereby cellulose can be obtained 
from sword-grass and a fibrous yarn from reeds, a 
number of Austrian and German capitalists bought the 
patent and obtained from the government the cession 
for thirty years of more than one million acres of sword- 
grass and reeds situated in the delta of the Danube and 
the Dobrudscha. 

The firm of Lahmayer & Co., of Frankfurt, created 
the Société Roumaine d’Entreprises Electriques et In- 
dustrielles, which possesses hydro-electrical installations 
at Sinaia and Campina, both in the Prahova valley, and 
supplies electric light and power to the towns and villages 
of the region, and to the oil wells of the Steaua Romana. 
The Société Roumaine d’Electricité is a branch of the 
Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft, of Berlin, which 
supplied the necessary machinery, power, and light for 
the construction of the harbour of Constantza. The 
well-known German concern, Siemens-Schiickert, A.G., 
also possesses a branch in Rumania; while works 
established in Bucarest by the Maschinen und Wagonbau- 
Fabrik, of Simmering (and Briinn-KGénigsfeld), specialise 
in the construction of railway engines and trucks. Ger- 
man works or their branches have almost monopolised 
the supply of rolling stock for the Rumanian railways. 
The Howaldt works of Kiel secured from the Rumanian 
government in 1896 the order for two floating docks for 
the Danube. When, in the following year, the first steps 
were taken towards the creation of a Rumanian mercantile 
marine, three boats were ordered in Glasgow and two in 
Kiel; while a Westphalian colliery obtained a contract 
for three years for the supply of 180,000 tons of coal 
annually, In 1903, when an ice-breaker was wanted for 
the port of Galatz, the order went again to Kiel. These 
are but isolated instances, which happen to lie at hand; 
and they could easily be added to. 


It will be of interest, however, to devote special 
attention to the process of German penetration in the oil 
industry, because that industry is now second in import- 
ance to agriculture, and also because it has developed 
within comparatively recent years. The oil region 
extends over almost the whole of Rumania, along the 
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slopes of the Carpathians; it is richest, however, in the 
Prahova valley, round Campina, Bushtenari, and Ploieshti. 
How rapid the development has been may be gathered 
from the fact that, while only 275 tons were extracted in 
1857, the total production reached 76,600 tons in 1895, 
601,700 in 1905, and 1,900,000 tons in 1913, the production 
of the last-mentioned year having probably suffered 
through the Balkan conflict. From the outset, German 
finance participated on a large scale in the development 
of the oil industry ; and its holdings were said to amount 
in 1905 to 3,682,300/.—mainly supplied by the Deutsche 
Bank, the Dresdener Bank, the Diskonto-Gesellschaft, 
and the Schaaffhausenscher Bankverein—whereas French 
capital was estimated at 260,0001., and that of British 
investors at 210,000/. One of the most important com- 
panies, the Steaua Romana, owning a large refinery at 
Campina, belonged to an English company, but was 
faring badly during 1901-1903; it was then taken over 
and re-organised by the Deutsche Bank towards the end 
of 1903, with the result that a dividend of 8 per cent. was 
paid in 1904. While the Rumanian oil industry, thus 
rapidly advancing, was attracting attention the world 
over, British finance so completely lost interest in it 
that by 1906 it controlled no company of any importance. 
Equal indifference was displayed by British scientific and 
official circles; and the United Kingdom was the only 
important country not to be officially represented in 
1907 at the third International Petroleum Congress, 
which brought together a large gathering in Bucarest. 
This fact, contrasted with the unabated interest shown 
by German scientists, will hardly have enhanced the 
estimation in which the Rumanians hold this country ; 
and such want of interest was the more strange as the 
United Kingdom was an important, and became soon 
afterwards the chief, buyer of Rumanian oil. It is 
gratifying to note that British finance has adopted a 
saner attitude in the last few years, so that estimates for 
1913 show that 30 per cent. of the total capital invested 
is British as against 37 per cent. German. These per- 
centages hardly represent the precise situation, however, 
as a considerable amount of the capital classified as 
Rumanian had its origin probably in the safes of German 
and Austrian banking institutions in Rumania. 
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That German holdings are not even more consider- 
able is not due to their own choice. During the crisis of 
1899-1900 the Diskonto and Bleichréder endeavoured 
without success to obtain the cession of about 25,000 
acres of rich oil-fields belonging to the state, as well as 
the right to construct a pipe line from Campina to Con- 
stantza. The attempt was renewed in 1904 by the 
Deutsche Bank, taking advantage of the feeling of 
uneasiness created in Rumania by the appearance of the 
Standard Oil Company in the shape of a branch concern, 
the Romana&-Americand. Public opinion was quickly 
aroused and expressed itself in the creation in 1905 of a 
purely national company, the Romania, for the exploita- 
tion of state property, and in the strong opposition 
which forced the government to abandon its negotiations 
with the Deutsche Bank. The temper of German finance 
was not less acrimonious on account of this failure; and 
in an inspired warning the leading German daily paper, 
the ‘Bukarester Tageblatt’ (June 7, 1905), lamented the 
fate of Rumania if the concession were refused, for ‘the 
Deutsche Bank will represent the country in the blackest 
colours, and will make use of the powerful relations 
which it possesses the world over in order to harm it at 
every opportunity. How great an influence German 
finance can wield may be gathered from the fact that, to 
obviate the difficulty, the Conservative government, led 
by M. Cantacuzino, had to refuse the concession asked 
for by the Romania; while, to soothe public opinion, a 
bill was introduced which, though not arresting foreign 
penetration, limited the possibility of transferring state 
oil-fields, and enacted that the transport facilities for 
crude or refined oil, either by rail or pipe, must remain 
in the hands of the state, Accordingly a contract was 
entered into in 1912 with an American company for the 
construction of a treble pipe iine to Constantza. 

The Deutsche Bank was the founder of the Deutsche 
Petroleum Produkt, A. G., for the transport and sale of 
Rumanian oil in the countries where it possesses branches, 
namely, the United Kingdom, Holland, Denmark, and 
Switzerland. Under its auspices the Steaua Romaéana& 
acquired grounds at Regensburg, on the Danube, for the 
establishment on German soil of a refinery for Rumanian 
oil. Similarly the Regatul Roman is a creation of the 
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Deutsche Bank, in cooperation with the Schaaffhau- 
senscher Bankverein and the Internationale Bohr- 
gesellschaft, Erkelenz. The Diskonto and Bleichréder 
have promoted numerous undertakings, e.g. the Concordia 
for the extraction of crude oil; the Vega, for the refining 
of petroleum at Ploieshti; and the Credit Petrolifer, 
which owns an important installation at Braila, on the 
Danube, for the transport and sale of oil and its 
derivatives. They have also created various companies 
outside the country for the transport and sale of 
Rumanian oil, as, e.g., the Allgemeine Petroleum Industrie, 
A. G., Berlin; the Internationale Rumeensche Maat- 
schappij, Amsterdam; and the Compagnie Industrielle 
des Pétroles, Paris. With the cooperation of affiliated 
Italian banks they have also founded the Italo-RomAéni, 
a company concerned in the extraction of crude oil. 

This profusion of Teutonic undertakings was benefited 
by reduced freights on the Central European railways, 
which had also established a through service between 
Berlin and Bucarest, with direct connexion from Hamburg 
to Constantza and Constantinople. Equal advantage 
was derived from the enterprising spirit of German 
shipping. The advent at the close of 1905 of the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd ss. ‘ Tiibingen,’ 4213 tons, the 
largest vessel which has ever ascended the Danube to 
Galatz and Braila, inaugurated the establishment of a 
regular line of cargo steamers between the Danube and 
Mediterranean ports. In the following year an arrange- 
ment was concluded under which the steamers of the 
Australian and Indian lines of the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
were to run in connexion with the steamers of the line 
established by the Rumanian state-owned Maritime 
Service between Constantza and Alexandria. It was 
hoped that the passenger traffic from Berlin to Egypt 
would be monopolised by the new line. In the same 
year a new company, Atlantica, was founded under the 
auspices of the Anglo-Austrian Bank for cargo trade 
between Hamburg, Antwerp, and the Danube. The new 
company was to receive a yearly subsidy of one million 
kronen from the Austrian government. Again, services 
with the Danube were established in 1913 by the German 
Rickmers and Hamburg-Amerika lines. The largest 
lighter company trading on the Danube, the Donau- 
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dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft, possessing 134 passenger 
steamers and tugs, and 854 lighters, has always been 
subsidised by the Austrian government, and is properly 
speaking a state concern. Recently a Hungarian Naviga- 
tion Company has been created, which owns 14 passenger 
steamers, 34 tugs, and 250 lighters, and is in its turn to be 
subventioned by the Hungarian government. 

The German government has never failed to back the 
efforts of German finance and industry; and, though the 
‘Imperial Commercial Traveller’ never honoured Bucarest 
with a visit, for personal reasons, the German diplo- 
matists have not thought it beneath their dignity to sing, 
not always in the sweetest of tunes, the praises of this 
or the other German product. And these diplomatists 
were of the best that Austria and Germany had at their 
disposal : Count Goluchowsky, Count Aehrenthal, Marquis 
Pallavicini for Austria ; Prince Biilow, Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter and others for Germany, contributed each his 
share towards extending Germanic influence in Rumania. 
When called to take office as Foreign Secretary in 1910 
Herr von Kiderlen-Wichter had nearly finished a decade 
of activity in Bucarest, an activity which succeeded in 
raising German imports in Rumania well above those of 
their meek ally, Austria, though the latter had consider- 
able advantage in transport. It was only by an outburst 
of Rumanian public opinion that he was prevented from 
laying the last stone in the German wall of encirclement ; 
for in 1908 the Rumanian Ministry of War was about to 
enter upon a contract farming out the military arsenal 
of Bucarest, the only Rumanian arsenal, to the Krupps. 


German money never comes alone. Every new invest- 
ment, every new undertaking, industrial or financial, 
brought along with it a crowd of German clerks and 
workmen. This peaceful invasion was rendered easier 
in our case by the fact that the Rumanian peasant, being 
deeply attached to the land and disinclined on account 
of social and climatic circumstances to regular work, 
settles down with difficulty to industrial labour.* On 


* It is interesting to note in this connexion that various attempts to 
establish German agricultural colonies in Rumania have utterly failed. 
It is only in the Dobrudscha that such colonies exist, but they were estab- 
lished there in the sixties, when the province was stil] part of the Turkish 
Empire, Rumania acquiring it after the war of 1878, 
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the other hand, the ideal of the middle and upper classes 
is politics and officialdom. If not exactly welcomed, the 
Germans were in these circumstances suffered. In 1910 
their number reached a total of about 50,000, Bucarest 
alone (350,000 inhabitants) giving hospitality to about 
half that number. A German writer candidly remarked 
a few years ago: ‘One should only try to imagine 
what an enormous economic and political difference it 
would necessarily make, if instead of Germans there 
were as many Englishmen living here.’* It must be 
observed, however, that only about one third of this 
total are citizens of the German Empire; the majority 
are Austrians, including a small number of German-Swiss. 
The banking, transport and insurance industries—all 
of them industries which control the trade and offer 
the best opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the economic and social life of the country—absorb the 
majority of these German clerks. Those who after a few 
years return home become valuable collaborators with 
the German merchants and manufacturers, ever anxious 
to adapt themselves to the particular taste and require- 
ments of the various markets. Those who remain keep 
language and customs unimpaired, are faithful customers 
of German industry, and, with the assistance of the spirit 
of imitation inherent in every social animal, contribute 
to the growing consumption of German products. 

A similar influence is exercised by the German schools 
scattered all over the country. That of Bucarest, super- 
vised and subsidised by the German and Austrian 
governments, attracts more pupils than any other school 
in the country; in 1910 there were 2063 boys and girls 
in the various departments. These schools serve a double 
purpose, by enabling the German residents to maintain 
their nationality while, at the same time, they spread 
German culture among the native children of the country. 
The German Ministry for Education sends down a school 
inspector every year to be present at the yearly examina- 
tions. The growing intercourse with Germany has also 
resulted in German Universities attracting Rumanian 
students in constantly increasing numbers. German 





* E, Fischer, ‘Die Kulturarbeit des Deutschtums in Ruminien,’ Her- 
mannstadt, 1911, p. 303. 
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scientific circles take interest in the development of 
study in Rumania; and Rumanian institutions have often 
received assistance in advice and in kind from German 
institutions and private people. As an instance, the new 
Zoological Museum may be cited, the director of which, 
Dr Antipa, is a pupil of Haeckel; when the new building 
was undertaken, a subscription was opened amongst 
members of the German Universities, resulting in 700J. 
being collected—the actual money, in such a case, being 
of quite secondary consideration. Many officers pass 
yearly through the German military academies, while 
they have no access to those of France. This fact is 
largely responsible for the high opinion in which the 
Rumanians hold German military power. Finally, the 
German clubs are active. When three Germans meet 
they at once form a society, with a chairman, a secretary 
and a treasurer. In 1910 there were twenty-two musical, 
literary, athletic and other German associations in 
Bucarest, exercising a powerful social influence. They 
have done admirable pioneer work in the musical, 
theatrical and other fields; it may also be mentioned 
that the first painting exhibition was organised by a 
German painter in 1850. 

We must not overlook the fact that all this influence 
has been brought to bear upon a country only just 
emerging from age-long political servitude of the most 
demoralising kind. After having borne for ten centuries 
the brunt of barbarian invasion, the Rumanian countries 
passed through nearly five centuries of soul-destroying 
Turkish suzerainty, with, in addition, Greek economic 
exploitation, and a doubtfully beneficent Russian pro- 
tectorate. As a Rumanian boyard confessed to Saint- 
Mare Girardin about the middle of the last century: 
‘Our customs are to some extent the customs, or rather 
the vices, of all the peoples who have ruled or protected 
us. We have borrowed from the Russians their liber- 
tinism, from the Greeks their lack of probity in business, 
from the Phanariote Princes their blending of baseness 
and vanity, from the Turks their idleness and slug- 
gishness.* With these the qualities of the German 





* Saint-Marc Girardin, ‘Souvenirs de Voyages et d’études,’ Paris, 1852, 
i, pp. 284-5. 
Vol. 226.—No. 449. 2&5 
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newcomers formed a striking contrast. It was a German 
who drew the first plans for underground water supply ; 
a German constructed the paving of Bucarest in 1824-1826, 
another the first hotel in the European style in 1829, 
another the first technical school for wood and metal 
workers in 1840; the first telegraph line was built during 
the Austrian occupation of 1854-56; a German organised 
the postal service, while yet another built the first Ru- 
manian railway in the later sixties. 

Their sense of order and discipline, their genius for 
organisation, their energy and perseverance could not 
fail to compel respect and appreciation. But this was 
all. The two nations differ too widely in spirit for 
German influence to penetrate deeper. The German 
writer whom I have already quoted, and who is well 
acquainted with the situation in Rumania, feels bound 
to recognise that ‘respect for everything German has 
visibly increased—but not love.’* It is striking that in 
a country where, in certain classes of society, French 
is more widely and better spoken than Rumanian, and 
French literature better known than Rumanian, the 
import of German books by far surpasses that of French 
books. In 1904 the customs statistics show an import of 
84,216 and 42,760 kilograms respectively. In literary 
matters mere weight, it is needless to say, is no reliable 
criterion ; but in this case the fact is that the French 
books imported consist mostly of novels and light litera- 
ture, whereas scientific books form the majority of 
the German import. And this correctly represents the 
general situation. In matters literary and those in which 
taste is supreme the Rumanians pay homage to the 
French ; in matters of business or those in which reason 
prevails, they appreciate the Germans. There is some- 
thing dramatic in the fact that, in a country whose 
whole civilisation has been built up upon French ideas and 
ideals, a Rumanian historian and nationalist politician, 
Prof. Jorga, should have been able to write—and, bitter 
irony, in the leading French paper of Bucarest, ‘ L’Indé- 
pendance Roumaine ’—that ‘no one but a Frenchman 
can doubt that for a people at the beginning of its 
civilisation German influence is better, saner, and more 





* E. Fischer, op. cit., p. 330. 
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serious than French influence.’ The only literary associ- 
ation which has exercised a more than ephemeral influ- 
ence upon Rumanian life was the ‘ Junimea,’ founded in 
Jassy, in 1865, by a group of brilliant young men educated 
in Germany. From it sprang the advanced Conservative 
party whose members are known as ‘Junimishti’; and 
it is significant to find some of its founders and most 
distinguished members (MM. Carp, Maiorescu, etc.) voicing 
now that part of Rumanian public opinion which shows 
pro-German sympathies. 

Leaving aside the purely economic and financial intru- 
sion, how is it that, notwithstanding the deep divergence 
between the German and Rumanian points of view, 
Deutschtum has so freely developed in the Danubian 
kingdom? Firstly, because the spiritual life of the 
country was in its infancy and readily responsive to the 
maturer influencé which Germany alone chose to exert. 
Secondly—and here I must repeat that the Austrians 
form the large majority of the Germanic population of 
Rumania—because the various German associations have 
set themselves the task of creating a ‘spiritual home’ 
for the numerous German colonists, and of giving those 
natives who desire it the opportunity of getting into 
touch with German civilisation, while refraining gene- 
rally from making this connexion oppressive or from 
interfering in Rumanian affairs. 

The preceding pages will have illustrated sufficiently 
the extent to which Rumania is tied to Germany. But 
it is just because Germany is in the position to exert 
much influence in Rumania that, from the moment when 
this influence becomes oppressive, and in proportion as 
it is felt to be so, the reaction against it will set in. 
From the point of view of economic relations, Rumania 
was free fifty years ago to choose her friend; but only 
one hand was stretched out, and, whether she liked the 
feel of it or not, Rumania had to accept it. That hand 
now grips her fast, nor can she, however desirous, loosen 
its clasp unaided. 

The present situation in the Near East proves only 
too clearly how unfortunate were the policies of France 
and England in the past. The complete abandonment 
of the south-eastern European states to the action of 
German politics has meant not only the loss of an 

2H2 
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economic market for French and English goods, but also 
of a political nursery for French and English democratic 
ideals. Consider the following striking contrast. Not- 
withstanding their existing liberal constitutions, the 
crown can wield an almost autocratic power in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Greece, two of which are under German 
dynasties, while all have been subjected to strong German 
influence. Serbia, on the other hand, which is ruled by 
native princes and has always been loth to submit to 
Teutonic intrusion, has remained, in spite of difficul- 
ties of government, a true democratic polity. There is 
now undoubtedly an opportunity of making good past 
errors. Rumania will the more gladly welcome such a 
change, as her place in the lap of the Central Powers, 
with Bulgaria sitting on her knees, must be at once un- 
comfortable and not a little alarming. But there is one 
point which the Allies must not overlook. The great 
difficulty in dealing with Rumania is her situation with 
regard to Russia. What the policy of Russia will be in 
the future no one can predict. But it is clear that 
Rumania’s position is very delicate; politically, because 
she would never be able to withstand a pressure from 
the North; economically, because she depends for her 
trade upon the Black Sea and the Straits. In these 
circumstances she must either be made secure against 
Russia, or she will of necessity, and with no other possible 
alternative, grow to depend more and more upon the 
Central Powers. This would mean—the considerations 
applying with equal force to the other south-eastern 
European states—a definite step towards the realisation 
of that Teutonic conception of ‘Mitteleuropa’ which we 
may now hope will never become a fact. 


D. MITRANY. 
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Art. 6.—EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


1. Zionism and the Jewish Future. By various writers. 
Edited by H. Sacher. Murray, 1916. 

2. Paldstina-Handbuch. By Davis Trietsch. Third edition. 
Berlin: Jiidischer Verlag, 1912. 

3. The Anglo-Palestine Company. An Account of the 
Work of the Bank and its Branches during the years 
1903-1913. London: 1913. 

4, Diplomatic and Consular Reports: Turkey. (1) On the 
Trade and Commerce of Beirut and the Coast of Syria; 
(2) On the Trade of the Consular District of Jerusalem. 
Reports for the Year 1913; Nos. 5302, 5339. 

5. Die Jiidische Kolonisation Palistinas. Hine Volkswirt- 
schaftliche Untersuchung ihrer Grundlagen. By Curt 
Nawratzki. Munich: Reinhardt, 1914. 

6. The Wilderness of Zin. By C. L. Woolley and T. E. 
Lawrence. Palestine Exploration Fund, 1915. 

7. Fifty Years’ Work in the Holy Land. A Record and a 
Summary, 1865-1915. By Sir C. M. Watson. Pal. 
Expl. Fund, 1915. 

8. Recent Jewish Progress in Palestine. By Henrietta 
Szold. Philadelphia: Jewish Publ. Society, 1915. 

9. Palestine and the Powers. By F.G. Jannaway. Bir- 
mingham: Walker, 1915. 


AT intervals during the past eighteen months the atten- 
tion of the British public has been bestowed more 
intently than had for long previously been the case upon 
Egypt; and, almost for the first occasion since the Suez 
Canal became a British interest, its safety has been a 
matter of concern. In England the security of the 
Canal and of Egypt had been taken generally as a 
matter of course. This, however, was not the case on 
the Continent, as is shown by the following quotation 
from a recent work by Dr Paul Rohrbach, only one of 
many continental publicists who have devoted their 
attention to the Near East: 


‘A*direct attack upon England across the North Sea is 
out of the question; the prospect of a German invasion of 
England is a fantastic dream. It is necessary to discover 
another combination in order to hit England in a vulnerable 
spot—and here we come to the point where the relationship of 
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Germany to Turkey, and the conditions prevailing in Turkey, 
become of decisive importance for German foreign policy, 
based as it now is upon watchfulness in the direction of 
England. ... England can be attacked and mortally wounded 
by land from Europe only in one place—Egypt. The loss of 
Egypt would mean for England not only the end of her 
dominion over the Suez Canal and of her connexions with 
India and the Far East, but would probably entail the loss 
also of her possessions in Central and East Africa. The 
conquest of Egypt by a Mohammedan power, like Turkey, 
would also imperil England’s hold over her sixty million 
Mohammedan subjects in India, besides prejudicing her re- 
lations with Afghanistan and Persia. Turkey, however, can 
never dream of recovering Egypt until she is mistress of a 
developed railway system in Asia Minor and Syria, and until, 
through the progress of the Anatolian Railway to Baghdad, 
she is in a position to withstand an attack by England upon 
Mesopotamia. ... The stronger Turkey grows, the more 
dangerous does she become for England. ... Egypt is a 
prize which for Turkey would be well worth the risk of 
taking sides with Germany in a war with England. The 
policy of protecting Turkey, which is now pursued by Ger- 
many, has no other object but the desire to effect an insurance 
against the danger of a war with England, * 


Dr Rohrbach rightly emphasises the importance to 
the British Empire, not so much of Egypt—although 
the control of this great country is an asset the value 
of which it is not easy to overrate—as of the Suez Canal. 
The principal British interest in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean is, in fact, the safeguarding of the shortest route 
to India and the Far East. Egypt is of course of great 
value to the Empire, but the Canal is of still greater. 
The Empire could continue to live and to flourish with- 
out Egypt, provided that the free passage through the 
Canal were safeguarded. If, however, that were lost, the 
two halves of the Empire would be severed from one 
another. In these days, when time is so essential a 
factor in all military matters, the duration of a voyage 
from Gibraltar or Malta to the Persian Gulf or Bombay 
by way of the Cape, which would take twice as long as 
one from Toulon or Trieste by the Canal, must prove a 

* Dr Paul Rohrbach, ‘ Die Bagdadbahn.’ Second edition. Berlin: 1911. 
Pp. 18, 19, The italics are Dr Rohrbach’s. 
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fatal handicap to British interests. The great value of 
Egypt to the Empire is in fact the protection it gives to 
the Canal on the west; and, so long as Egypt is in 
British hands, the Canal is safe so far as the African 
side is concerned. 

The security of the African shore of the Canal is, 
however, not the whole solution of the problem. The 
Asiatic shore also has to be safeguarded. , Since the 
dawn of history until last century—one is almost justified 
in saying, until the present day—the struggle between 
Asia and Egypt has been almost continuous. The 
Hyksos, the Hittites, the Assyrians, the Crusaders and 
many another conquering race invaded Egypt; and their 
road always ran through Palestine. On the other hand, 
Asia has in the course of history been frequently invaded 
and partially overrun by Egyptian rulers, from the days 
of Amasis and Thothmes of the X VIII Dynasty until those 
of Mehemet Ali, eighty years ago. And the Egyptian 
forces also have invariably marched through the Wilder- 
ness of Zin and Palestine. In fact, the history of Palestine 
has been that of a shuttlecock, now under the control or 
influence of Egypt, now under that of one of the empires 
of Asia, seldom and for very brief periods free of both. 
In this respect, as in so many others, history does not 
change; she appears under different guises. The present 
war has shown that it is quite practicable for an Asiatic 
army to march from Asia to the borders of Egypt. 
The weakness of the Turks in the campaign of 1914-15 
safeguarded the Canal from serious danger, but there 
can be no guarantee that the circumstances will always 
be similarly favourable to British interests. On the 
next occasion on which Egypt is threatened from the 
Asiatic side the threat may have far more force and 
skill behind it. The danger will then be great. 

The Anglo-Egyptian government has recognised the 
unsatisfactory strategic situation in the region of the 
Canal by drawing its boundary, not at the natural 
frontier, where Asia and Africa meet, but further east, 
including some 37,000 square miles of Asiatic territory, 
more than twice the extent of Turkish Palestine, within 
the Egyptian dominions. This region—the El-Arish 
district, the Wilderness of Zin and the Sinai Peninsula— 
is very sparsely inhabited, and is generally considered 
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desert. It includes not only the region that intervenes 
between geographical Palestine and Egypt, but also the 
southernmost portion of the former, stopping short 
within twenty miles of Gaza. This region has been held 
by Egypt as a buffer-state; but as a defence against an 
enemy of any strength it has proved inefficacious. It 
is therefore clear that any decision regarding Palestine, 
in consequence of the present war, will touch British 
interests to the quick; and it is essential that, in the 
settlement, Palestine shall come within the British sphere 
of influence. 


Palestine, a country of about 16,000-17,000 square 
miles, bounded on the west by the Mediterranean, on the 
east by the Desert, on the north by Syria and the 
Lebanon, and on the south by Egypt, is a region of deep 
and abiding interest to every people of Europe. It 
includes within its limits sites which are sacred to 
Christian, Jew and Moslem. The thoughts of the votaries 
of the three great religions of the modern world turn to 
a land which is holy to all of them. Christian, Jew and 
Moslem all send pilgrims to Palestine; all have their 
religious representatives in the country ; to all, security 
of person and property there, and freedom to enter and 
to leave the land, are matters of first importance. To 
this extent all the Powers of Europe, great and small, 
are equal. A stable and just government, whatever its 
complexion, would satisfy them on this head. Some of 
the Powers have interests greater than this; but, in 
estimating them, only three Powers demand detailed 
consideration—Germany, France and Britain. The in- 
terests of others, apart of course from those of Turkey, 
are insignificant, and would be safeguarded without 
difficulty under the rule of any strong and efficient 
government. 

To Germany more than to any other Power is due the 
fact that the future of Palestine has become a matter of 
practical politics. Other Powers had ambitions in the 
Near East, and anticipations that, when at length the 
break-up of Turkey became an accomplished fact, their 
empires would thereby be enlarged. These ambitions 
were, however, for the most part latent. Seemingly the 
other Powers were willing to remain passive, pending 
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the time when circumstances would give them the 
opportunity for asserting their claims. Germany was, 
however, more assertive. Her ever-increasing influence 
at Constantinople, the power and prestige given her by 
concessions such as that of the Baghdad Railway, and, in 
an entirely different sphere, so early as 1881, the grant 
by the Sultan to the German Government of the ruins 
of Czesarea, nominally at any rate for the purposes of 
archeological research ;* the advertisement given her 
by the picturesque visit of the Emperor in 1898, on 
which occasion roads were specially constructed so as to 
increase the comfort of the imperial party and a breach 
was made in the medieval walls of Jerusalem so that 
the Emperor might enter the city in a manner befitting 
his dignity—all these were elements in a campaign waged 
for the furtherance of German interests in the Near East. 
Many of the principal shops, and the majority of the 
hotel-keepers, are German. Practically every town has 
at least one German physician—a subtle and efficacious 
method of spreading influence. Nevertheless, so far as 
Palestine at any rate is concerned, all these activities 
together would have given Germany little solid standing 
if it had not been for the Templist colonies, which are 
the one real ground for consideration when German 
claims in the future of the country are under discussion. 

These colonies, of which there are now three—near 
Jaffa, at Haifa, and near Lyddat—date from 1868 and 
were in their origin essentially of a religious character. 
The settlers, simple and God-fearing men and women, 
had neither material nor political object in view. Almost 
without exception artisans or agriculturists, they or 
their children as a rule follow the same pursuits. Their 
well-ordered, beautiful yet simple settlements shine out 
like jewels from amid the dirty, poverty-stricken and 
degenerate surroundings in which they were originally 
placed. Other German settlers, not members of the sect, 





* The considered German policy to make the most of every opportunity 
was shown on this occasion by the journey of Prince Frederick Charles to 
take possession of the ruins in the name of the German Emperor. 

+ There are German settlements of townspeople at Jaffa and Jerusalem. 
A number of Germans, not members of the Templist sect, live in the 
colony at Haifa. Land acquired near Lake Tiberias for the settlement of a 
fourth colony was subsequently sold to Jewish settlers. 
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have followed them and opened shops in the three towns, 
but the total number of German residents in Palestine 
does not exceed 1900. The Germans in Palestine, even 
those born there, are naturally loyal Germans * and would 
doubtless welcome any growth of German influence in 
the land; but the settlements cannot by any justification 
be considered political. Apart from the Jewish colonies, 
to which attention will be given later, the Templist 
colonies are the only element of progress in the country 
since the time of Mehemet Ali.t 

Since the outbreak of the war, proclamations have 
been issued to the Jews of neutral countries, promising 
that the victory of the German arms will mean the grant 
of Jewish autonomy in Palestine. This measure was 
probably intended to secure the sympathy and support 
of Jews in the United States and other neutral countries. 
It cannot, however, be dissociated from the less altruistic 
German schemes in the Near East. Granted that 
Germany will have both the power and the will to fulfil 
this promise, the creation in such circumstances of a 
Jewish state or of further autonomous Jewish settle- 
ments in Palestine would inevitably involve a German 
protectorate over them, that is to say, so far as Britain 
is concerned, Germany on the flank of the Suez Canal, 
at the junction where the high road from Africa to Asia 
crosses the shortest land route from Europe to Persia, 
India and the Far East, Germany in occupation of the 
route which is the principal alternative to that of the 
Suez Canal. 

Germany doubtless has designs on Palestine and 
Syria. Her most ambitious dreams include the occupa- 
tion of Haifa and Akaba, as well as of Alexandretta and 
of a port on the Persian Gulf. There are, however, 


* They can have no other allegiance, for the Turkish constitution does 
not provide for alien elements of a similar description. The German 
Government, moreover, is careful to cultivate the loyalty of these colonists 
by frequent visits from German men-of-war and by other means. 

+ Information regarding the initiation and progress of the Templist 
colonies as well as on all other matters relating to European interests in 
the*Near East is to be found in the encyclopsedic ‘Les Puissances Etrangéres 
dans le Levant, en Syrie et en Palestine,’ by MM. Noel Verney and George 
Dambmann (Paris: 1900). An interesting account of the Templist colony 
at Haifa is given in ‘The Future of Palestine as a Problem of International 
Policy,’ by B. Walker (London : Nisbet, 1881). 
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gradations in her ambitions. She must recognise that 
all the coveted situations on the earth’s surface cannot 
be acquired at one blow, that, even if the widest empire 
of which she has ever dreamt is to be acquired, it can 
come into her possession only by degrees. In the cam- 
paign of acquisition that has more than once been 
sketched out, Palestine holds a place, but not the first 
place, not the first even when the distribution of the 
Turkish dominions isin hand. Anatolia and Mesopotamia 
are of more interest and value to Germany than is either 
Palestine or Syria. Of all the ports in the Levant, she 
covets Smyrna and Alexandretta—which latter, although 
in Syria, is on the edge of Asia Minor—most. Given 
the choice, there is no doubt that she would take one 
of these two in preference to Beirout or Haifa or Akaba, 
The latter ports and their hinterland, although valuable 
and coveted, are a secondary consideration. Karl Kaerger 
bluntly advocated a German guarantee of Turkish 
integrity in return for railway, territorial and other con- 
cessions in Anatolia.* Similar views were put forward 
by Wilhelm von Pressel, the originator of the Anatolian 
Railway idea, Alois von Siidenhorst, and others. 

The principal interest of France on the shores of the 
Eastern Mediterranean is her long-standing protection 
of the Catholics in Turkey, which has been repeatedly 
recognised by treaty. It was in this capacity that France 
landed an army-corps at Beirout in 1860 and marched 
on Damascus, This marked the high-water mark of her 
power in Syria. The Franco-Prussian War was not 
without its influence in the Near East. As an indirect 
consequence, Austria and Italy both contested France's 
claim to protect their nationals. Turkey made efforts 
to withdraw her Catholic subjects from French pro- 
tection. The British occupation of Egypt was also a 
considerable blow to French prestige. 

Since 1882 the political influence of France in the 
Near East has been inconsiderable. In the industrial 
sphere, however, her subjects have been able to gain 
several valuable concessions. In the regions with which 
we are immediately concerned, she has constructed rail- 
ways from Beirout to Damascus and to Mezerib in the 


* «Klein-Asien ein deutsches Kolonisationsfeld ’ (Berlin, 1892), 
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Hauran, and from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Other French 
works in Syria are the harbour and gasworks at Beirout 
and the tramway system of the Lebanon. But in com- 
merce she occupies a relatively low place. Even at 
Beirout, the centre of her influence, she is only second, 
the total value of her imports and exports (692,000/.) 
barely exceeding half of that of the British Empire 
(1,161,000/.).* France has her schools and hospitals in 
Beirout, but so have other Powers. The industrial con- 
cessions are not hers alone. For instance, the English 
water-company had been working for thirteen years 
before the first French company (gas) began operations. 
The educational and medical institutions are not uni- 
formly French. They have as competitors, or rather 
colleagues, in their good work the Americans, the British, 
the Germans and the Italians; and the sum total of the 
beneficence of these nations far exceeds that of the 
French schools and hospitals. Even in the Lebanon, 
the stronghold of French influence in the Near East, the 
French position is relatively and absolutely lower than 
it has been for centuries: 


‘Nothing now remains of the former French predominance in 
the Lebanon, except a certain influence exerted by the fact 
that the railway is French, and by the precedence in ecclesi- 
astical functions still accorded by the Maronites to official 
representatives of France. In the Lebanon ... the tradi- 
tional claim of France to protect Roman Catholics in the 
Ottoman Empire has been greatly impaired by the non- 
religious character of the Republic. Like Italy, she is now 
regarded by Eastern Catholics with distrust as an enemy of 
the Holy Father.’ ¢ 


It is, however, not with Beirout and the Lebanon but 
with the districts to the south that we are particularly 
concerned. In this region the position of France is still 
less important. The Jaffa-Jerusalem railway is, in fact, 
her only tangible interest in Palestine. She has churches, 
hospitals and schools—the majority of her scholastic in- 
stitutions belong to the ‘ Alliance Israélite.’ She has her 





* Diplomatic and Consular Reports : Turkey, 1914. No. 5302, Annual 
Series. 

t ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th Edition. Art. ‘Lebanon,’ by D. G, 
Hogarth, vol. xvi, p. 349, 
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great khan at Sidon, but the number of French pilgrims 
to Palestine is insignificant. In commerce she occupies 
the fifth place, her total being not much more than a 
sixth of that of Britain. Political struggles in France, 
and the successes of the Anti-clericals, have reacted in 
a weakening of French influence in Palestine. The argu- 
ment of other Powers that a non-Catholic, even an anti- 
Catholic, France can have no claim to protect their own 
Catholic subjects has been supported in effect in France 
by the powerful party which, practically accepting this 
argument, has no desire to involve its country in religious 
troubles immaterial to its own welfare. The claim to 
the heritage of Palestine has been abandoned publicly by 
French publicists.* Tacitly the abandonment has been 
admitted by a far wider circle. 

Much could be added concerning British archzological, 
educational, philanthropic and religious activities in 
Palestine; but these, however interesting in themselves, 
are of little practical consequence when the political 
future of the country is under consideration. Commercial 
interests are of far greater importance; and from 
this point of view the British case is almost as strong 
as that of all the other Powers combined. The principal 
port of Palestine is Jaffa. Others with less trade 
are Haifa, Gaza and Sidon. The trade of Acre and of 
Tyre is insignificant. The British consul at Jerusalem 
in his report for the year 1913,} the last complete year 
before the outbreak of the present war and itself a year 
of war for Turkey, mentions a further increase in the 
volume and value of the British imports through Jaffa, 
which then amounted to 334,000. or about 25% of the 
total imports. During the same year goods to the value 
of 72,0001. were received from Egypt. The total for the 
British Empire, including Egypt, was therefore 406,0001., 
almost half as much as those of the imports from all 





* See the striking passage in ‘ L’Europe délivrée : III Le partage de la 
Turquie,’ by M. Jean Finot in ‘La Revue,’ Nos. 4 and 5, 1915. ‘La Pales- 
tine, jointe a l’Egypte, bénéficiera des avantages de la liberté que l’Angle- 
terre offre & toutes ses colonies. Les Chrétiens et les Juifs s’en réjouiront 
au méme titre. L’ancien berceau de la civilisation humaine . . . pourra 
redevenir riche et heureux. Les musulmans qui s’y trouvent.. . pour- 
ront jouir . . . des bienfaits de la justice, et de la paix, sous l’égide des lois 
équitables et paternelles.’ 

+ Diplomatic and Consular Reports: Turkey. No. 5339, Annual Series, 
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other countries. The second country on the list was 
Turkey, with a total of 225,000/. Austria-Hungary was 
third with 143,000/.; Russia fourth with 120,0007. Then 
came France, 115,000/., Germany 102,000/., and other 
countries with smaller amounts. Of the total volume 
of exports from the port of Jaffa in 1913, amounting in 
value to 745,4131., 473,000. went to the British Empire 
(including Egypt). Turkey came second on the list with 
80,000/.; France and Russia had each 48,000/.; Austria- 
Hungary 28,000/.; and Germany 23,000/. Of the total 
of 745,4131., 297,7002. represented oranges and 200,000/. 
soap. Of the 1,608,570 cases of oranges that left the 
port during the year, 1,094,463 went to England and 
Egypt, 291,024 to other parts of Turkey, 223,083 to the 
remainder of the world. In view of these figures re- 
lating to imports and exports, it is not surprising that 
the return of shipping at Jaffa shows a British pre- 
ponderance. The second country on the list is Russia, 
and the third Austria-Hungary. French vessels num- 
bered 77, Italian 61, and German 48. 

The value of the trade between Haifa and the various 
European countries is not given in detail in the report 
of the British Consul at Beirout.* We can, however, 
judge of the relative position of the various nations from 
the Return of Shipping given in that Report. In number 
Great Britain and Egypt come first with 134 vessels 
of a total tonnage of 189,961. Next comes Austria- 
Hungary (116 \vessels, 236,536 tons), Russia (107 vessels, 
193,518 tons), Italy (35 vessels, 65,462 tons), Germany (28 
of 49,418 tons) and France (24 of 49,310). The commerce 
of Gaza is slight—total imports for the year 108,2301., 
exports 161,120. Of these totals the British Empire was 
represented by 62,050/. and 146,070/. respectively.t 

Before we leave this part of the subject there is one 
other matter that calls for mention. In the banking world 
of Palestine, Britain, France and Germany are all repre- 
sented. At Jerusalem there are branches of the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank (Head Office in London), the Deutsche 
Palistina Bank (Head Office in Berlin), the Crédit 
Lyonnais (Head Office in Paris) and the Banque Ottomane 





* Diplomatic and Consular Reports: Turkey. No. 5302, Annual Series. 
+ Diplomatic and Consular Reports: Turkey. No. 5339, Annual Series. 
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(Head Office in Constantinople). All these have branches 
at Beirout and Jaffa and, with the exception of the Crédit 
Lyonnais, at Haifa also. In addition, the Deutsche 
Palastina Bank has an agent at Nazareth, and the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank has branches at Hebron, Safed, Tiberias 
and Gaza, and agencies in several of the Jewish colonies 
which are to be found in all parts of the land. The 
Anglo-Palestine Company, a British limited company 
with headquarters in London, is one of the institutions 
of the International Zionist Organisation.* 


Mention of the Anglo-Palestine Company and of the 
Zionist Organisation brings us to the one interest in 
Palestine that has as yet received only passing mention, 
yet is in many respects the most important of them all. 
The Jews are not a nation; they are scarcely even a 
nationality, so heterogeneous have they become. In 
Britain, France, Germany and other Western lands, the 
Jew is an Englishman, Frenchman or German just as 
is his non-Jewish neighbour from whom he tends to 
regard himself as differentiated by religious belief only. 
In those lands, however, in which he lives under special 
legislation, or in Turkey and to some extent in Austria, 
where the nation consists normally of a number of 
nationalities all more or less self-contained, the Jews 
are quite naturally, one national group among the rest. 
The result of this differentiation in the position of 
Jews in the different countries of Europe is seen in 
Palestine. The Jews came to that country intending 
to cut themselves away entirely from the past, and to 
make Palestine their only home. Most of them have 
come to Palestine as to a land of refuge. Pioneers and 
colonists in more than one sense, they live in the present, 
still more in the future, not at all in the past. With the 
Jewish instinct of loyalty to the government under 
which they live, they can be no source of danger to the 
existing political system. Their greatest ambition is to 
live their own lives undisturbed, pursuing an inoffensive, 
healthy, happy, intelligent life, content to form one of 





* A native company, formed in 1909 to prosecute mining researches on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, transferred its concession to a British com- 
pany, whose engineers were interrupted by the war in their search for 
petroleum. 
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the nationalities into which the Turkish Empire must 
always be divided. It is for this reason that the Jews of 
Palestine cannot be classified as Russians, Roumanians, 
Austrians or Ottomans, but only as Jews. 

The difference in the treatment of Jews in the 
various states shows itself in the matter of lan- 
guage. In Russia, Roumania, Galicia, Turkey and other 
countries where they have been segregated, their 
native tongue is not the language of the land, which is 
quite unknown to many of them and in the other cases 
only a secondary language, but a tongue peculiar to 
themselves, Jiidisch-Deutsch in Eastern Europe, Ladino 
or Espagnol in Turkey. Immigrants from Russia or 
Turkey who come to England or America lose their 
ancient language entirely in the course of one generation. 
Their children speak English and English only. If they 
acquire a second language it is unlikely to be that of 
their parents. Whatever it is, it is only a secondary 
language. Among the Jews of Palestine the language 
question, which might have led to serious difficulty, has 
solved itself. There, one had a population speaking a 
dozen languages, every one incomprehensible to the 
others. The Jew from Dwinsk could not understand his 
co-religionst from Fez, nor could the Salonica Jew con- 
verse with his neighbour from Sanaa. Above all there 
was a considerable propaganda for the spread of 
German as the language of intercourse among the 
Jews of Palestine. The land might have become a very 
babel. By instinct as much as by reason the problem 
was solved. All the old languages have been or are 
being discarded by the new settlers and a new one which 
is at the same time older than all its rivals taken in their 
place. Hebrew rendered supple and adapted to modern 
needs has become the language of the new Jewish settle- 
ments. The older generation still speaks its native 
languages, but the new generation speaks Hebrew as its 
mother tongue. 

The Jewish population of Palestine easily falls into 
two classes—the old and the new. The former is to be 
found almost entirely in the Holy Cities; Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Safed and Tiberias. For the most part immi- 
grants, they also include the majority of the native 
Jewish population, those who represent at least the third 
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generation in the country. To some extent this section 
of the population is dependent on the alms or allowances 
it receives from the pious Jews in Europe and America, 
and also from friends and relatives left in their former 
homes. Some of the members of this ‘old’ class are 
men of independent means on which they live. Many 
earn their living as artisans, skilled and unskilled 
labourers, small shopkeepers and dealers; but employ- 
ment in these towns is as a rule scarce. A large number 
spend their days and much of their nights in study, 
careless of this world, requiring only a crust of bread 
and a cup of water to keep them in existence. In this 
section are to be found those who have come to Jerusalem 
to die rather than to live. The future of Palestine is 
not with them. 

The ‘new’ class, smaller in number than the old, is of 
a very different character. They also are almost without 
exception immigrants, but they come not to die, but to 
live, to make their homes in an old land and incidentally 
to make of the old land a new one. They come to a 
country which is slowly dying for the want of a virile, 
alert, progressive population. They come to a land of 
which they feel themselves to be a part, but from which 
they have been divorced for long ages. They feel that 
they have a mission—the regeneration of Palestine. At 
the same time they seek a resting-place for their souls, 
wearied by centuries of torture, a home in which they 
will be free to live their own lives, to develop their own 
civilisation unaffected by an alien environment, to show 
the world what Judaism is and what Judaism means, 
For Judaism is more than a creed; it is a civilisation. 
With this new Jewish population—which centres around 
Jaffa, where they have formed a garden suburb, Tel 
Aviv, one of the show-places of the port, around Haifa, 
and in the forty-five new settlements which have been 
created in all parts of the land—rests the future of 
Palestine in so far as it rests on any of the elements 
that at present inhabit the country. Fortified by the 
high level of moral character and intelligence with which 
the Jews as a people have been endowed throughout the 
centuries of their exile, strengthened by a persecution 
and an oppression which in duration and intensity can- 
not be equalled in history, by which the weaklings have 

Vol. 226.—No. 449, 2F 
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been cut off in every generation and only the strongest 
shoots from the tree preserved, the optimist par excellence 
among the peoples has begun to retake possession of its 
historic home. 

The Jew’s misfortunes elsewhere lead to his success in 
Palestine. Pogroms and less lurid kinds of oppression 
in Russia and Roumania in the early eighties directed 
a stream of emigration towards the Holy Land; and in 
1882, the year of the massacres and the ‘May Laws,’ the 
history of the new settlements, of the regeneration of 
Palestine, begins. The ordinary observer must have con- 
sidered the pioneers of the new colonisation the worst 
material from which colonists could be drawn. Other 
colonies have been founded by men and women bred to 
agriculture. With very few exceptions, the case was 
very different in Palestine. Here the colonists came 
from a people who had been forcibly excluded from the 
land for centuries, from whom the artificial conditions in 
which they lived had, it was generally considered, per- 
manently eradicated that love of the land which is among 
the natural instincts of a people. The Jew was con- 
sidered essentially a townsman, to whom the life of the 
country was something alien. From such material were 
the pioneers of Palestine colonisation drawn. 

The number of mistakes that a pedlar, a shopkeeper 
or a student suddenly planted in an almost virgin 
country would make can easily be conceived. These 
colonists, however, met with difficulties from which they 
would have been free if they had settled in some no- 
man’s land elsewhere. The land they purchased was in 
many cases unhealthy or otherwise unsuitable for settle- 
ment, and the prices they paid were excessive. Starva- 
tion and disease pounced upon them as easy victims. 
Of the conditions of the land and of the language of the 
natives the settlers were entirely ignorant. The natives, 
failing to understand them or the objects of the settle- 
ments, grew suspicious and became a source of difficulty 
and sometimes of danger. When the settlers became 
acquainted with the conditions amid which they found 
themselves, they found that their task was to introduce 
Western methods of life and of progress into a land 
and a people which had been dormant for centuries, 
which the Oriental spirits of indolence and fatalism 
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claimed as their own. The acquisition of land was be- 
set by innumerable difficulties. Ottoman subjects alone 
were permitted to make purchases; and the new-comers 
were, with few exceptions, aliens. Plots of suitable size 
were seldom available. Even when the preliminary 
difficulties were overcome, it was often found necessary, 
in negotiating for a single estate, to deal with a host 
of vendors. Among the best-equipped of the settlers, 
capital was scarce; and to obtain any in the land except 
on ruinous terms was practically impossible. Misgovern- 
ment, civil and foreign war, extending over the greater 
part of two millennia, had even gone far to destroy the 
natural fertility of the land and to interfere with the 
natural supply of water on which it depends, and had 
to a very large extent denuded the land of the forests 
which were among its natural defences against drought 
and sand. The encroachments of the desert and of the 
sea continued from year to year, and the government 
made no attempt to stay them. 

The story of how these difficulties were one by one 
overcome, how the child of the walled-in alleys of the 
Ghetto became, often in his own person, the child of the 
open air, of the green and golden fields and the orchards 
and the fruit gardens, how the round-shouldered, narrow- 
chested Jew of the Pale succeeded in making the desert 
blossom as the rose, is too long to narrate on this oc- 
casion. Suffice it to say that in bringing happiness and 
comfort to themselves they brought prosperity, compared 
to former conditions, to the land and to all its inhabi- 
tants. No better object-lesson in the value of the new 
Jewish settlements to Palestine can be seen than at 
Rishon le Zion, a garden-village with smiling fields and 
bountiful orchards set in a desert of sand and stone; at 
Petach Tikvah, originally founded through ignorance on 
a marsh, where the value of the land has risen from 
12007. to 600,0007. in the course of little more than a 
generation, and the amount of the taxes received by the 
Turkish Government has grown from 2000 to 200,000 
francs in the course of thirty years; or at Jaffa, whose 
population, commerce and prosperity have grown phe- 
nomenally since the new Jewish settlement was made 
there a few years ago. No traveller can visit Jaffa and 
the surrounding Jewish colonies without receiving the 

2F2 
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assurance that the land and the people belong to one 
another, and that only by their marriage can the pros- 
perity of Palestine and the future of the Jewish people 
be assured. 

And the progress of the Jews of Palestine has not 
been merely material. They have produced a new type 
of husbandman, one not to be found among any other 
race on the face of the earth. The; Jewish agriculturist, 
after a day of toil in the fields, spends his evenings in 
study and in intellectual discussion, or other similar 
recreation. There is no village, no matter how small, 
that has not its school above the elementary level and 
in most cases also its library. The larger settlements 
have more than one school. The educational system of 
the new Jewish settlement in Palestine ranges from the 
kindergarten to the high school and the technical college. 
A Hebrew University is even projected; and the pre- 
liminary steps for its establishment had already been 
taken when the outbreak of war compelled further 
action to be suspended. At the same time the Jews of 
Palestine have restored Hebrew to the family of spoken 
languages, and have endowed it with a literature and 
a press, learned as well as popular.* 

When at length Palestine is provided with both a 
government and a people that will cooperate for the 
development of the land and of its latent wealth, a new 
era will dawn. The Holy Land will be born again. 
On the industrial and economic possibilities of Palestine 
all competent authorities are unanimous. We could 
quote a score of experts who depict the future of the 
land in hopeful tones. We may take one, Sir Richard 
Burton, as representative : 


‘ The Holy Land, when provided with railways and tramways, 
will offer the happiest blending of the ancient and modern 
worlds. It will become another Egypt, with the distinct 
advantage of a superior climate, and far nobler races of men. 





* The best account of recent Jewish progress in Palestine is to be found 
in Herr Nawratzki’s volume, the title of which heads this article. Miss 
Szold’s monograph contains the most recent information as yet published 
in English, and much is to be learnt on the subject from ‘ Zionism and the 
Jewish Future.’ A larger work, entitled ‘Palestine: The Rebirth of an 
Ancient People,’ by the present writer has been completed and should be 
published during the summer. 
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. . Syria and Palestine, I may safely prophesy, still awaits 
the hour when, the home of a free, a striving, and an energetic 
people, it will again pour forth corn and oil, it will flow with 
milk and honey, and it will bear, with proper culture, almost 
all the good things that have been given to men.’ * 


These then are the peoples—British, French, German 
and Jewish—who are principally interested in Palestine 
and its future. In the last-named of these the interest 
is most intense, for to them it is the only interest. Other 
peoples might satisfy their real or imagined interests by 
annexing the country to their own empires. The Jews 
cannot do so, for they have no territorial nucleus to 
which to add it. If Palestine were a Jewish state it 
would comprise the whole of the Jewish kingdom. 
Jews, however, have no desire for an independent state. 
They want conditions under which the Jewish settlement 
in Palestine will be able to develop freely on healthy 
lines up to the maximum of its capacities and those of 
the country ; but complete political independence is not 
one of these conditions. Entailing, as it would, enormous 
responsibilities, it might even be positively harmful. 
The sympathy and protection of one of the Great Powers 
alone will give the Jew in Palestine the opportunity for 
which he asks. 

The identity of this Power is indicated clearly both 
by history and by the sentiment of the Jewish people. Of 
all the Great Powers Britain is the one that has shown 
herself most touched by the tragedy of the Jews and 
the most anxious to relieve it. We need not go back 
fifteen years to obtain strong evidence of this. In 1902 
the British and Egyptian Governments offered to the 
Zionists facilities for settlement on a large scale in the 
El-Arish district—Egyptian Palestine. When this region 
was found unsuitable for such a settlement, the British 
Foreign Office, on the initiative of Mr Chamberlain, then 
Colonial Secretary, made a similar offer with regard to 
a large tract of territory in British East Africa. A 
quarter of a century earlier the British delegates to the 
Congress of Berlin championed the cause of the Jews 
of the Balkans, and had clauses introduced into the 
resulting treaty safeguarding their liberties. A few years 


* *Unexplored Syria’ (London: Tinsley, 1872). 
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later Laurence Oliphant and his contemporary Cazalet 
received strong support at the Porte from Downing 
Street, in their endeavours for the establishment of 
Jewish colonisation in Palestine. Long before this, in 
a time of trouble, the Jews of Palestine were formally 
placed under British protection by Palmerston; and the 
Russian Government, whose subjects most of them were, 
acquiesced in this arrangement by releasing them from 
their allegiance. 


The quotation from Dr Rohrbach, with which this 
article opened, referred not only to the British control 
of Egypt and of the Suez Canal, but also to the railway 
system of Asiatic Turkey and its bearing on the British 
position in Egypt and on the future of the British 
Empire. The railway politics of the Near East have 
received some attention in recent years, and the relation- 
ship between the Baghdad Railway project and German 
ambitions has not been unnoticed. In England, how- 
ever, attention has been concentrated on the effect on 
British interests of a German railway to the Persian 
Gulf. The connexion between the Baghdad Railway 
and Egypt has been almost entirely overlooked; and 
it will probably come as a surprise to many readers 
that the railway communication between Constantinople 
and a point about twenty miles from the Egyptian 
frontier is now complete except for one, or perhaps two 
short breaks, in Asia Minor. At Aleppo the Baghdad 
Railway connects with the French railway to Hama, 
Homs and Damascus, the last town being the starting- 
point of the Hedjaz Railway. From a point between 
Deraa and Haifa on this line a new railway has been 
constructed to Jerusalem, whence another railway runs to 
Jaffa. From this line, a few miles from the coast, another 
new railway has recently been carried as far south as 
Beersheba, if not further. 

The railways of Palestine have already been used for 
the conveyance of troops for an attack on Egypt. Ina 
reorganised Turkey full advantage will be taken of the 
facilities afforded by the natural situation of Akaba; the 
last hundred miles will be covered; and the railway line 
from the great port of Haifa to Akaba, the back-door of 
Palestine and the best harbour in the Red Sea, will 
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prove a competitor to the Suez Canal. The importance 
of the region which stretches between these two ports 
was very evident to Laurence Oliphant : 


‘Once in possession of Palestine, she [the heir of Turkey] is 
astride on two seas, for Akaba would certainly before long 
be included in her boundaries. The only way of resisting her 
advance on the Red Sea would be by a previous occupation of 
that port; but this would be attended with great difficulty 
and risk. With arsenals at Haifa and Akaba, the route to 
India vid Egypt would be practically closed, and her strategical 
position would be one that would give her political control 
of the East ; for with Asiatic Turkey thus dominated, the in- 
dependence of Persia would virtually be at an end, and the 
Persian Gulf, no less than the Red Sea, would soon be open 
to her fleets.’ * 


Haifa, the port of Damascus, of Jerusalem and of the 
rich cornlands of the Hauran, Haifa, the nearest entrance 
to the Red Sea and the coast regions of Arabia, has also 
other possibilities in the future. From Damascus two 
roads run to Baghdad. The one, the post-road, runs due 
east almost in a straight line; the other curves to the 
north, passing through Palmyra. The ancient trade with 


Persia and India which followed these roads, although 
much diminished, still exists. Some day, when a railway 
is built along one of these routes and, crossing Persia, 
connects with the Indian railway system, this trade will 
return; and Haifa will be the port of departure for 
Europe. When such a railway has been built, the 
beautiful city of sunshine nestling at the foot of Mount 
Carmel will be the gate to the shortest road between 
Europe and the Persian Gulf and India. 

It will thus be seen that Palestine lies midway on the 
route between East and West, between England and India 
and China. It occupies a similar position on that between 
North and South. Cairo will not be the final terminus 
of the railway from the Cape; it will prove only a rest- 
ing-place. Turning thence towards the east, the railway 
will enter Asia and, connecting with the Asiatic railways, 
render possible a continuous railway journey from Calais ° 
or Copenhagen to Cape Town, or from Siberia to South 


* «The Land of Gilead’ (London, 1880), pp, 518-19. 
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Africa. And once the railway has crossed the Canal it 
will not proceed far before it comes into contact with an 
outpost of the Asiatic system. 


Hitherto we have considered the question of the 
future of Palestine from the point of view of the Powers. 
That of the inhabitants must also, however, receive 
mention. The inhabitants of Palestine divide themselves 
into three classes; and there is plenty of evidence to 
show the directions to which the wishes of these classes 
point. The great majority of the inhabitants are 
Mohammedans; and they, apart from some of the hand- 
ful of Turkish officials, may be said to be unanimously 
desirous of British protection. This desire is not of 
recent growth. It is a century old and more. It is 
testified to by numerous witnesses, from travellers who 
visited the country at the end of the 18th century to 
British residents who remained in Palestine after the 
outbreak of war and left but a few months ago. James 
Finn, who was British Consul at Jerusalem from 1845 
to 1863, refers repeatedly in his Diaries * to the eagerness 
of the people for British rule. Laurence Oliphant, who 
settled in the land after the conclusion of the Russo- 
Turkish War, mentions many times in his writings the 
joyful expectation of the natives that the English would 
administer their country.t Within the past year a 
British landing on the coast was more than once expected, 
and disappointment was caused when the expectation 
was not realised. The desire of the inhabitants for 
British protection, strong as it was forty years ago, is 
even stronger to-day, for the work of the British in the 
regeneration of Egypt during the past thirty years has 
rendered the natives of Palestine still more anxious for 
similar benefits. 

The Jews, the second element in the population, come 
from all parts, but mostly from Russia, Galicia and 
Roumania. There are in addition some thousands of 
Ottoman Jews. Like their fellow-Jews elsewhere, they 
are loyal to the government of the land. If, however, 





* ‘Stirring Times’ (London: Kegan Paul, 1878). 
t See, for instance, the account of his stay in the fanatically Moslem 
Nablous (‘The Land of Gilead,’ p, 326), 
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any change in the government is to be made, we are 
fully justified in saying that they would welcome British 
rule and British protection. And they would cause no 
more trouble to the British than they have to the 
Turkish Government. The Jew abroad has always 
looked to England as his protector, and to this country 
as the land of justice and liberty. 

The Christians of Palestine, who form the smallest 
class in the population, divide into several groups. The 
German colony would naturally prefer another rule to 
that of Britain ; and the same may be said of the Russian 
element, which as a nationality is not considerable. The 
majority of the priests of the Orthodox Church in Pales- 
tine are Greek by race, and, judging from the past, they 
would prefer not to live under Russian rule. The British 
and American colonies are naturally advocates of Britain, 
as are also the other small sects—the Abyssinians, the 
Copts and the Armenians. The attitude of the Latins, 
for the most part French or Italian by race, cannot be 
stated definitely, but there is no reason to doubt that 
the native Christians, who comprise by far the majority 
of the Christian inhabitants of Palestine, would welcome 
British rule.* 

One last question remains in this consideration of the 
future of Palestine, and this is the very thorny one of 
the Holy Places. This is not so much concerned with 
the Jews, to whom the whole land is holy, as with the 
Christians and the Moslems. To the Moslems Jeru- 
salem is in holiness second only to Mecca. The Khalif 
is guardian of both cities. The future of the Khalifate 
is still open. It is outside the purview of this article. 
Britain, however, is the greatest Mohammedan Power in 
the world, and, as such, has among non-Moslem Powers 
the first claim to the political protection of the holy 
cities of Islam. The rival Christian claims are not so 


* The attitude of the various classes in the population of Palestine 
towards a British occupation was discussed by Canon Hichens, of Christ 
Church, Jerusalem, in the ‘Contemporary Review’ of May, 1915. In his 
opinion British rule would be welcomed by all classes. He mentions a 
conversation he had with a German Zionist leader whom he met in Pales- 
tine. To him the fulfilment of the Zionist idea could come about only in 
one of two ways—as ‘a Jewish Governate under the Ottoman Flag,’ or as a 
part of the British Empire. 
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easy of satisfaction. The contention between the various 
Christian churches has been very severe in the past. 
The hostility between the chief of them, the Latins and 
the Greeks, has been especially intense, and has on more 
than one occasion led to bloodshed. This rivalry was 
the immediate cause of the Crimean War. In fact, only 
a neutral authority, such as the Mohammedan, can pre- 
serve the peace between the rivals; and for that purpose 
a perpetual Turkish guard has had to be stationed even 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. If the Otto- 
man power is withdrawn from Palestine, it is essential 
that another neutral should take its place. What other 
power than a Protestant would be impartial enough to 
preserve the peace ? 

We have now considered the question of the future 
of Palestine from all points of view. We have found 
that, in the interests of the British Empire, it is essential 
that the country shall come within the British sphere 
of influence. We have shown that the existing interests 
of Britain are supreme over those of all other Powers 
in the land; that, if the wishes of the inhabitants are 
consulted in the event of a change of government, Britain 
will replace Turkey; and that the problem of the Holy 
Places, Christian and Moslem, can be solved only by 
means of a British protectorate. We have also discussed 
the question from the Jewish point of view and shown 
that the Jewish future in the land depends on British 
sympathy and protection. Thus all arguments lead to 
the same end. The interests of Britain and of Palestine, 
of Christian, Jew and Moslem, all coincide—in a British 
protectorate. 


ALBERT M. HyaAmson. 
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Art. 7—BRITISH TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


1. Diplomatic and Consular Reports. Edited at the Foreign 
Office and Board of Trade. Wyman, 1916. 

2. Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg. Constable, 1913. 

3. Industrial Training ; with special reference to conditions 
in London. By N. B. Dearle. King & Son, 1914. 

4, Commercial Theory and Practice. By W. Abbott. 
Murray, 1915. 


AT the present time every effort is being made to develop 
the productive power of this country, not only on account 
of the war material needed by our navy and army, but 
also with a view to increasing our exports, which to a 
large extent constitute the payment made by us to foreign 
nations for munitions, food, and other necessities. After 
the war is over, these efforts must be continued and even 
augmented if we are to keep up our position as a manu- 
facturing and exporting nation. The maintenance of 
our productive power is therefore of vital consequence, 
whether in war or peace ; and it behoves us to consider 
how this can be done in spite of the enormous number 
of men employed directly or indirectly upon war service, 
and the eventual shortage of hundreds of thousands of 
industrial workers who will have been killed, or disabled 
from returning to work. 

For the first year or two after peace is declared, the 
‘entente’ nations and their colonies will probably refuse 
to buy goods of German origin. The natural feeling of 
resentment is likely, however, to die down more quickly 
than many people imagine, particularly where the indi- 
vidual’s pocket is concerned ; and German goods can only 
be excluded in the long run by high tariffs or by less 
costly and more attractive products. There is not the 
slightest doubt that, when war broke out, we had fallen 
behind Germany in efficiency of manufacture in certain 
lines, many of our goods being dearer and not so well 
suited to the uses for which they were designed. In 
order to achieve success in future we must produce better 
and cheaper goods than the Germans. 

As regards output, British workmen and workwomen 
are as good as any in the world, but there will be a sad 
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reduction in the number of men available ; hence, unless 
the remainder are more effectively employed, together 
with a much larger proportion of women than hereto- 
fore, we shall not be able to maintain our position. 
Germany will also be suffering from a dearth of men to 
an even greater extent than is likely to be the case with 
us, but she will strive hard to surpass us by employing 
more women and by using all her great powers of 
education and organisation to increase her industrial 
efficiency. We must also remember that the United 
States is making and will make a strong bid for the trade 
Germany has lost during the war, and that, while her 
factories have been to a certain extent converted for the 
purpose of supplying the belligerents with war materials, 
her industrial army has remained intact. 

Industrial operations in every country consist of pro- 
duction, transport, and marketing, whether the goods 
are for home consumption or for export. The raising of 
coal and the growing of crops and live-stock must of 
course be included under this head. As regards produc- 
tion, the goods produced must be at least equally attrac- 
tive in quality and price with those offered by other 
countries, otherwise they cannot be sold. These features 
imply equal industrial efficiency with nations whose 
workers are paid similar wages for an equal output, and 
in which similar natural advantages exist in the form of 
minerals and favourable climatic conditions. Transport 
is dependent upon productive efficiency, both as regards 
the means employed, such as railways and ships, and 
the wages paid to labour for given results, while natural 
advantages again affect the cost. Although we may 
produce attractive goods and transport them efficiently, 
they will not compete successfully with the products of 
other nations unless our methods of selling them are 
equally effective. 

Now, German goods were extensively sold in this 
country before the war, while in foreign markets German 
trade, although not so large as our own, was extending 
more rapidly. Moreover, as regards production and 
transport, the advantages of one side over the other, if 
any, were with the British manufacturer. The compe- 
tition existing between America and this country also 
showed similar features in spite of the high wages paid 
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in the United States. Our failure to compete success- 
fully with Germany and America, though enjoying at 
least equal advantages, is a sure sign that our methods 
for the production, transport and marketing of certain 
goods were not so efficient as those of our competitors. 
It therefore behoves us to consider very carefully where 
our industrial efficiency can be improved and what is 
being done by our foreign rivals in this direction. 

These matters can best be discussed in the sections 
enumerated below, which are given as nearly as possible 
in the order of their importance; that is to say, we have 
failed in the past more signally in the directions dealt 
with under the earlier headings. 

(1) Cooperation within each Industry. 

(2) The marketing of the goods. 

(8) Designs, inventions and discoveries. 

(4) Organisation. 

(5) Commercial education. 

(6) Government support for trade. 

Cooperation within each Industry.—Many of us will 
remember the attack made upon our tobacco industry 
by an American combination some years ago, and the 
way in which this attack was met and repulsed. British 
tobacco manufacturers, when working together, were 
then able to oust the enemy, whereas singly they must 
inevitably have been beaten. Foreign competition has 
now reached a stage at which we can no longer afford 
to ignore the advantages of cooperation. Among these 
advantages may be mentioned the following : 

(a) Orders can be so apportioned to the various 
factories that each may make the type, size and quantity 
of goods best suited to its capabilities. Instead, for 
instance, of a dozen factories each making twelve 
different sizes of some complex machine, one size only 
can be made in each factory, thereby greatly reducing 
the cost of production. 

(b) Materials can be bought in huge quantities and 
distributed where required, thus effecting large reduc- 
tions in prices and the cost of handling when compared 
with the present system. Another advantage of dealing 
in materials on a large scale is that they can be inspected 
and tested before despatch by high-class experts—a plan 
which is too costly with small consignments. Again, 
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partly manufactured materials can be standardised for all 
factories, thereby greatly reducing the cost when com- 
pared with the variety of patterns at present demanded. 

(c) Experimental and research work can be continu- 
ally carried on in a central laboratory at a very small 
cost to each firm, while all new designs, inventions and 
discoveries are passed round for the benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

(d) The best expert advice, when required, can be 
obtained for all firms instead of the second-rate assist- 
ance with which the smaller concerns now have to con- 
tent themselves. 

(e) The methods followed in all factories being uni- 
form, their control will be much simplified and the cost 
thereof reduced. 

(f) A large amount of overlapping in selling organi- 
sation can be done away with, thereby effecting a great 
reduction in expenditure on advertising, catalogues, 
travelling and showrooms. Hand in hand with this 
saving will go the elimination of enormous numbers of 
unproductive workers at present employed in these 
directions, whose efforts can eventually be utilised to 
increase the country’s productive power. Consider, for 
example, the many travellers who are scouring the 
country for orders and competing with each other. 
Every business firm is deluged with these gentry, often 
to such an extent that the principals refuse to see them 
excepting on one day in the week and then only by 
appointment. Nine-tenths of this travelling is necessi- 
tated by competition, which will be done away with 
when full cooperation becomes an accomplished fact. 
At first sight, travelling agents who carry with them 
samples of their goods appear to be justified, as the 
customer must see patterns of what he is going to 
buy. Under the present system he sees the samples of 
different makers at different times, and he often makes 
selections only to be shown better goods a few days 
later. What the customer wants is to study every make 
in a certain line side by side, so that he can compare 
qualities and prices to the best advantage. This require- 
ment clearly indicates cooperative industrial showrooms 
in numerous centres, where all makes of goods can be 
displayed and classified. 
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Admittedly there would be great difficulty in applying 
these principles to goods subject to quickly changing 
fashions, such as women’s clothing, but for all other 
products the cooperative showroom system should prove 
a vast improvement upon existing methods. These 
showrooms would display the products in each industry, 
such as textile goods, component parts for cycles and 
motor-cars, machinery for flour-milling, and, in fact, 
every type of product required for trade purposes. So 
far it has been assumed that separate showrooms would 
be devoted to each industry, and that they would be 
maintained by the central cooperative authorities as an 
alternative to sending travellers all over the country. 
The natural outcome of such a system would be the 
assembly of all the showrooms at each centre in the 
form of a permanent exhibition, which should prove of 
great educational advantage to the general public, in 
addition to its function of affording facilities for the 
inspection of all products by trade buyers. 

It must be clearly understood that these exhibitions 
are not suggested as intended for selling direct to the 
public, who are already catered for by stores and other 
distributing agencies. Their function is to form the 
connecting link between the manufacturer and the dis- 
tributor, and to enable the latter to see different makers’ 
products side by side, which he is now unable to do. These 
exhibitions should also be of great assistance to. manu- 
facturers by enabling them to study the products of their 
competitors, thereby benefiting each industry as a whole. 

Combinations of firms for the purpose of cheapening 
production in the ways mentioned above are much more 
common in Germany and America than in this country, 
while the lower wages paid to German workmen, as 
compared with the demands of British trades unions, 
give the German combinations a very strong position. 
If this feature were the only important item in the cost 
of production, Germany could manufacture at lower 
prices than is possible for us. Wages, however, cannot 
be considered alone without reference to output, and 
this is where the British workman easily surpasses his 
German competitor. Again, in many cases raw materials 
are less costly in this country than in Germany. All 
things considered, it should be quite possible for British 
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manufacturers, when fully cooperating, to produce better 
and cheaper goods than their German rivals. It may 
also be predicted that sooner or later German workmen 
will insist on having higher wages; and their demands 
may even reach the British level in a few years’ time. 
The Marketing of the Goods.—There is not the slightest 
doubt that, when the war began, both Germany and the 
United States were ahead of this country in selling 
organisation, more particularly outside of their own 
borders. The cooperation in each industry, already 
referred to as obtaining in those countries, enabled their 
manufacturers to spend far more money upon extending 
their foreign trade than was possible for British firms 
working separately in this direction. Combinations of 
German undertakings established branch houses in 
England under British names, in which either English- 
men were employed or Germans well versed in the 
English language and English customs. These branch 
houses maintained large stocks, and they sent out repre- 
sentatives who were experts in the goods they attempted 
to sell. Take, for instance, the German trade in electrical 
apparatus, which flourished amazingly in this country 
until war was declared. German electrical firms under 
British names did an immense business, and they main- 
tained staffs of expert electrical engineers who were 
always willing to advise prospective clients free of 
charge. Moreover, their prices were lower and the terms 
of payment easier than any offered by home manu- 
facturers. These features proved so effective that 
electrical apparatus was installed in some cases where 
mechanical appliances would have given better results. 
Again, their catalogues were printed in English with 
prices in £ s. d. and British weights and measurements. 
German firms also have always appreciated the value 
of the press in countries where they are attempting to 
do business. Not only do they advertise freely in 
popular and trade journals, but they lose no opportunity 
of obtaining notices in the editorial columns. Publicity 
in the form of effective advertisements and well-written 
press notices is not sufficiently understood by British 
manufacturers. It is true that a limited number of 
firms entrust this work to experienced men ; and greatly 
enhanced sales have invariably followed this practice. 
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The usual plan, however, is to relegate publicity work to 
a sales-manager or a clerk who does not know even the 
rudiments of advertisement design, and who has had no 
experience in journalism. It is no exaggeration to state 
that three-quarters of the advertisements to be found in 
British journals are scarcely worth the paper on which 
they are printed. 

Naturally the establishment of branch houses on the 
scale described above is a costly undertaking, as high 
salaries have to be paid, together with big rents for 
offices and warehouses; moreover, these expenses may 
not be covered by profits for several years. Neverthe- 
less, big businesses can be worked up quickly in this 
way, as has been proved again and again by the success 
of such undertakings. A few enterprising British manu- 
facturers have established branch houses in foreign 
countries on lines similar to those followed by their 
German competitors, but such instances are exceptional, 
the usual plan being to appoint agents who are already 
doing business of a similar nature. For example, British 
makers of motor-cars are represented by previously 
established native car agents, who also sell other brands. 
The manufacturer, in such cases, is not prepared to spend 
any money on developing the sale of his products, the 
only encouragement received by the agent being a per- 
centage on the takings for business done. Agents of 
this description seldom keep any stock; and customers 
have to select their requirements from catalogues and 
wait until the goods are sent out from England. 

An alternative plan is to send out travellers to foreign 
countries, who book orders as they go along; but these 
travellers are seldom fluent in the language, while they 
have little knowledge of local trade customs. Until a 

‘few years ago the catalogues for the use of such agents 
or travellers were simply copies of those compiled for 
the home trade, that is to say, they were printed in 
English with prices, weights and measures in British 
equivalents. This practice is fortunately being super- 
seded in favour of price lists which can be understood by 
the inhabitants of the countries to which they are sent, 
but there is still room for improvement in this direction. 

As regards terms of payment, it is notorious that 

British firms do not offer conditions to foreign customers 
Vol. 226.—No. 449. 24 
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so favourable as those offered by their German and 
American rivals. This feature is largely accounted for 
by the British methods of representation referred to 
above. Where branch houses are established, their terms 
naturally conform to local trade customs. Closely con- 
nected with the question of terms is the plan of accepting 
shares in part payment for goods supplied. This has 
been done to a large extent by German manufacturers, 
who are backed up in these ventures by their banks. 
Not many years ago, an order for the machinery for a 
very large undertaking in a British colony was placed 
with a German firm on this basis; and many similar 
examples could be brought forward. 

Competition of this nature is hardly likely to crop up 
in any of the ‘entente’ countries or their colonies after the 
war, but our merchants and manufacturers will certainly 
meet with it in China, South America and other valuable 
neutral markets. Almost all new business ventures 
suffer from lack of capital; consequently a firm that is 
ready to accept payment or part-payment in shares for 
the goods or machinery which it supplies has a strong 
pull over a rival who insists on receiving cash. Existing 
banks do not seem to be capable of giving financial 
support to their clients for business of this nature; 
hence either special institutions or a Government depart- 
ment must be established to cope with this difficulty. 
In this country, lack of financial support causes the 
abandonment of many promising schemes, which, if 
carried out, would add to the prosperity of the nation. 

Unless our manufacturers are enabled to exploit 
foreign trade on the lines pursued by German firms, we 
shall not maintain our position in the world’s markets. 
In fact German methods must even be improved upon. 
It is encouraging to note that several British associations 
of traders are now endeavouring to capture trade in 
China and Siberia with ample financial support and on 
the most up-to-date lines. These enterprises are certain 
to be successful; and their success should lead to a much 
wider application of cooperative principles in regard to 
foreign business. 

Designs, Inventions and Discoveries.—The design of 
any article or machine is of the utmost importance, if it 
is to be made cheaply enough to compete successfully 
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with foreign goods, while remaining equally attractive 
to the purchaser and user. Few people realise the 
amount of thought which is given to the designs of even 
the simplest articles. Domestic appliances, for instance, 
are still being improved, although their form has been 
the subject of careful thought for a great many years. 
Probably the nearest approach to perfection in design is 
the ordinary bicycle, which combines the lowest possible 
cost with the lightest and most convenient form for the 
work it has to do. Every detail, down to the smallest 
screw, has been carefully considered and experimented 
with in order to obtain the least amount of weight with 
the necessary strength. Such perfection can only be 
achieved after many years of practical use; and the few 
slight improvements now being made involve an enormous 
amount of thought and trouble. 

The designs of goods for the home market are now 
much more carefully thought out by British firms than 
was the case a few years ago. At the same time, the 
large quantities of German and American products sold 
in this country prove that the British manufacturer has 
not yet been able to meet even home requirements with 
complete success. This failure is even more pronounced 
in connexion with the machines and appliances we export 
to foreign countries and our own colonies, which seldom 
accord exactly with local demands. In this direction 
both the Americans and the Germans are ahead of us. 
Foreign and colonial customers freely admit that British 
goods have lasting qualities which are not found in those 
of foreign origin, but in many cases they prefer lower- 
priced articles and appliances of less substantial design, 
even if they wear out more quickly. Our most go-ahead 
manufacturers are now fully alive to the importance of 
this matter, and have taken steps to supply their foreign 
customers with what they want. Owing, however, to 
the lack of industrial cooperation in this country, such 
practice is only making slow progress and at present is 
limited to a small number of firms. 

With regard to Inventions and Discoveries, the present 
war has shown us in no uncertain manner how dependent 
we are upon inventors for weapons wherewith to fight 
our enemies; and, although ‘cold steel’ still counts for 
much in land fighting, it would be useless without guns, 

262 
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rifles and other appliances which embody a vast amount 
of inventive skill. Moreover, if one side can devise more 
effective weapons than the other, this advantage may 
be sufficient to ensure victory. The celebrated French 
75 millimetre field-gun, for example, has played a lead- 
ing part in the successes of our allies. In a rapidly 
advancing science like that of aviation, it is evident that 
inventiveness is of the utmost advantage; and a brilliant 
invention may easily give one side or the other complete 
supremacy in the air. Inventions, again, are of the very 
essence of that most complicated machine, the modern 
warship; and without inventors we should be following 
other nations in naval matters instead of leading them. 
The value of the inventor in peace times is not so 
apparent; yet, in the commercial struggle which must 
inevitably follow the present contest, his constructive 
skill will be as important as his ability in devising 
‘engines of destruction’ for actual warfare. 

The inventor being so valuable to the country, it 
might be supposed that he would be given every possible 
encouragement, and that the procedure for protecting 
his ideas—in other words, for taking out a patent—would 
be simple, reliable and cheap. This is by no means the 
case, inventors being looked upon with suspicion, while 
protection is complex, uncertain and costly. We are not 
considering here the professional inventor, who makes 
a living from patents in spite of these drawbacks, and 
is quite able to look after himself. Nor, again, need we 
consider the rich man with ideas, who can afford to 
employ a good patent agent, and to whom, if his devices 
turn out to be valueless, the money wasted is of no 
serious consequence. Unfortunately good ideas more 
often occur to poor men than to rich, but, owing to the 
high cost of protection and the difficulty of obtaining it, 
thousands of useful inventions are lost to the nation. 

We may admit that the attitude of manufacturers 
towards independent inventors has become more favour- 
able of late years; and the most go-ahead firms are now 
willing seriously to consider new appliances connected 
with their products or manufacturing processes. The 
vast majority, however, either refuse to entertain new 
ideas from outside sources or decline such proposals with- 
out making a full investigation. As regards employers 
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and their employees, the accepted theory in most cases 
is that all inventions by workmen or members of the 
office staff belong to the firm; and many employers even 
compel their technical staffs to sign agreements to this 
effect. Naturally, men whose duties often necessitate 
late hours are hardly likely to go outside of them in the 
way of devising new appliances for which no remunera- 
tion can be expected. Some enlightened firms, however, 
encourage the inventive faculties of their employees by 
offering rewards for inventions in the form of immediate 
monetary payments, or of royalties if the suggested 
devices are worthy of being patented. The main 
objection to this system is that the suggestions are 
judged and the rewards fixed by officials of the firm, 
who are naturally suspected of partiality. At the 
same time many good inventions have been produced 
by this plan, which is a vast improvement on that 
in common use. 

What is really wanted for the workman-inventor is 
temporary protection at a very low charge, together 
with free expert advice and assistance. In other words, 
any man with a useful idea should be able to apply to a 
patent official in the nearest town, who would assist him 
in taking the necessary steps to secure protection and in 
making a search for anticipations. This official should 
also be empowered to advise inventors as to whether 
their inventions are worth proceeding with. It is not 
suggested that he should offer an opinion where any 
doubt exists as to the value of the invention; but, in 
hundreds or even thousands of cases, experienced officials 
would be able to show in a few minutes that the devices 
submitted were well known, anticipated by previous 
patentees, or unworkable owing to physical or financial 
considerations. A large proportion of inventions would 
be abandoned on the strength of such advice, thereby 
vastly reducing the amount of work to be handled by the 
Patent Office. It should, however, be allowable for an 
inventor to proceed, even against the advice of the 
Patent Office official; and in such a case he should still 
be given every possible assistance. This procedure would 
place the workman-inventor in an independent position, 
instead of having to accept any remuneration his 
employers choose to offer. 
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Under the existing patent laws, temporary or ‘ pro- 
visional’ protection, as it is called, costs far too much 
and does not last long enough to give the poor inventor 
a fair chance of success. Moreover, the drafting of the 
application is a difficult matter for those who are more 
accustomed to work with their hands than their heads; 
and no assistance is obtainable excepting from patent 
agents who require payment for their services. Further, 
the patent records should either be kept in many more 
towns than is now the case, or they should be lent to 
inventors who are not within easy reach of them. The 
charge for provisional protection might well be reduced 
from one pound to five shillings; and the period should 
be extended from six to twelve months. An official 
search for anticipations should also be made, free of 
charge, on receipt of the provisional application. This 
plan, with certain minor alterations in the laws, would 
render all inventions saleable in the provisional stage ; 
consequently the poor inventor would be able to test the 
value of his invention by offering it to likely manu- 
facturers. Under the existing laws, until a complete 
patent has been taken out, involving much delay and 
heavy fees together with costly professional services, 
the inventor has little chance of obtaining financial 
assistance. 

It may be objected that such facilities would entail 
an enormous amount of extra work and expense for the 
Patent Office. This will no doubt be the case, but the 
cost would be almost negligible compared with the ad- 
vantage to the nation of cultivating the inventive ability 
of its citizens. To counterbalance the cost to some 
extent, successful patents might be taxed in the form of 
percentages on the sale price of each article. This is 
done in the case of patent medicines, and should not be 
impracticable with other inventions. Charges of this 
nature would not come on the patentee at all until he 
began to make money out of his invention; and in all 
probability the returns would be large enough to cover 
the cost of the extra work entailed by reducing the 
initial fees and assisting the inventor. In any case, the 
question whether the Patent Office pays its way or not 
is of no consequence so long as the inventive ability of 
the nation has free scope. No doubt, the alterations in 
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the patent laws indicated above would reduce the volume 
of work now entrusted to patent agents; but this result 
need not be regarded as an objection of much weight, 
since our modern patent laws were drafted with the 
declared object of enabling the poor inventor to take 
out patents for himself. 

Side by side with the encouragement of inventors 
there should be inducements for men to take up scientific 
research work. Our enemies are undoubtedly ahead of 
us in this line, scientists being employed by every large 
German manufacturing firm. These men are not highly 
paid in the form of salary, but they are offered big 
rewards for discoveries leading to increased profits. This 
practice is spreading amongst British manufacturers, but 
it is not at present nearly so common as in Germany, 
while the rewards offered for valuable discoveries are 
often inadequate. There should also be more cooperation 
amongst scientists in each industry and throughout all 
industries for the benefit of the nation’s manufactures. 
Under existing conditions there is a natural tendency 
for each firm carefully to guard the discoveries of its 
experts, instead of publishing them for the good of the 
industry as a whole. A proper sense of the value of 
cooperation should eliminate this feature. As regards 
the interchange of ideas and of the results of research 
work between all scientists, the National Physical 
Laboratory should be able to arrange facilities whereby 
each investigator is kept informed of all results in his 
particular branch as soon as they are available. This 
institution should also collate and publish details of 
foreign and colonial discoveries, if accessible. 

Organisation.—Some authorities have been drumming 
into us for years that the organisation of our factories 
falls short of that to be found in either the United 
States or Germany. Modern organisation was first 
perfected in the United States, where the high wages 
already referred to compelled American manufacturers 
to adopt every expedient which promised to reduce the 
cost of production. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the Germans grasped the advantages of good organisation 
before we did, and that their factories are more highly 
organised than ours at the present time. Organisa- 
tion can, however, be overdone, and is then liable to 
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increase manufacturing costs instead of reducing them. 
This is actually the case in some American and 
German factories. British manufacturers, although 
they organised their concerns later than their com- 
petitors, have so far managed to avoid overdoing it; 
and some of our factories are better organised than any 
in the world. Well-organised factories, however, are 
not so general in this country as they should be; and 
many small and medium-sized concerns are to be found, 
which still muddle along in the old-fashioned style. 
These firms seldom pay dividends; in fact, many of them 
consistently lose money year after year until they can 
go on no longer, or some inexperienced capitalist is 
persuaded to give them another lease of life. 

If manufacturing is to be carried on cheaply, good 
organisation is essential; but, apart from this feature, 
production must proceed on a certain scale to be profitable. 
There is a close relation between the number of similar 
articles or machines made in a given time and the cost 
of manufacturing them. This relation varies between 
wide limits according to the product. At the present 
time there are single men working independently on 
small simple wooden articles which could not be 
made more cheaply in large factories. On the other 
hand, we find many small firms producing complex 
machines, such as petrol motors, in batches of a dozen, 
while their competitors are turning them out in five 
hundreds at a time. In this case the small factory is 
quite out of the running and must eventually disappear. 
When attempts were made to organise the factories 
engaged upon munitions with a view to increasing their 
output, it was soon found that the small concerns 
did not pay and that their men and equipment could be 
more effectively employed if transferred to the larger 
undertakings. 

Commercial Education.—Commercial as distinct from 
technical education is now attracting a good deal of 
attention from those who have achieved success as 
captains of industry, and who are anxious that this 
country shall maintain its commercial supremacy in 
future. Under the conditions likely to obtain after the 
war, a knowledge of the principles underlying industrial, 
commercial and financial operations will undoubtedly be 
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needed by a greater number of men and women than 
has hitherto been the case. Our consuls, for instance, 
and those in control of banks or a government depart- 
ment for assisting new enterprises at home and abroad, 
must have a wide knowledge of such principles if their 
work is to be done effectively. 

Subjects connected with the operations carried on in 
business offices are now taught in numerous schools both 
verbally and by correspondence, this section of com- 
mercial education being within the reach of all who wish 
to equip themselves for subordinate positions. But a 
knowledge of these matters, essential as it is, does not 
qualify a man or woman for the more responsible 
industrial appointments; and more advanced courses of 
instruction are needed for those who wish to make their 
mark in the business world. 

Our educational authorities have taken up this matter 
to a limited extent, while the Society of Arts holds 
examinations in subjects connected with industry, com- 
merce and finance. These efforts, however, require to be 
greatly extended if we are to keep pace with American 
progress in this direction. In the United States, diplomas 
are given by several universities for business knowledge ; 
and the recipients are eagerly engaged for industrial and 
commercial undertakings. Our captains of industry 
and leading merchants have hitherto picked up the 
knowledge needed for success as best they could, but 
there is no doubt that tuition in these matters, if it had 
been available in their youth, would have enabled them 
to achieve success within a shorter time. It must also 
be remembered that modern businesses, owing to com- 
petition and the substitution of scientific for rule-of- 
thumb methods, demand far more knowledge for their 
successful management than was the case a few years 
ago. In future those destined for responsible industrial 
and commercial positions should be able to go through 
a college course of training, as is done by doctors, 
engineers, chemists and other professional men. In this 
connexion it may be remarked that the knowledge now 
needed to manage a large industrial undertaking success- 
fully is every whit as extensive and difficult of acquire- 
ment as the qualifications demanded by the learned 
professions. 
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A feature making for the greater importance of com- 
mercial education is the disappearance of the small 
private business in favour of the large company. This 
process involves more knowledge of principles and a 
broader outlook for the man or woman who wishes to 
rise to a position of great responsibility. In many cases 
both technical and commercial education will be neces- 
sary. The manager of a motor-car factory, for example, 
must be well posted in the theory and practice of 
engineering, in addition to having considerable know- 
ledge of accountancy, organisation and the control of men. 
It has frequently happened in the past that engineers 
have been placed in control of large factories, who did 
not possess the necessary commercial knowledge ; and the 
results have sometimes been disastrous. 

Very few text-books, dealing with the principles 
upon which industrial and commercial operations are 
based, have yet been published; and a recent work by 
Mr W. Abbott (lecturer on the economics of commerce 
at the Municipal School of Commerce, Manchester) marks 
a distinct advance in this direction. The aims of the 
author will be partially realised from the following 
excerpt which appears in the introduction : 


‘ The theory and the practice of commerce should go hand in 
hand; the former being tested by reference to the actual 
facts, and the soundness of the latter by its conformity to the 
former. Commerce is not a thing of chance; its laws are 
as plainly written and as unalterable in their effects on com- 
mercial transactions as are the well-known physical laws in 
the operations of Nature. To the young man embarking on 
a commercial career, unremitting study of these laws is 
imperative. The instinctive tendency of human nature to 
take the line of least resistance will otherwise cause him to 
pursue the mechanical routine of business, and he will fail 
to conceive of things otherwise than as he sees them, thus 
becoming the slave of routine when he ought to be its master.’ 


As might be expected from the above excerpt, the 
theories put forward in this book are in all cases con- 
firmed by references to existing practices, the result 
being a work of great value for the student, while it 
presents to the successful business man many new points 
of view in connexion with familiar problems. The 
references to foreign trade in a chapter headed ‘ Divisions 
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of Trade’ are particularly interesting ; and the statement, 
that ‘only from one-fifth to one-sixth of the labour en- 
gaged in production in this country is devoted to the 
supply of goods for foreign trade,’ will come as a sur- 
prise to many. The effects of inventions in the textile 
and iron trades and in regard to modes of transport, as 
given in the next chapter, are also very striking, and 
have a particular bearing upon the encouragement of 
inventors advocated in an earlier section of this article. 

Closely allied to commercial education is the choice 
of a vocation by every boy or girl, when special training 
becomes necessary. Experience has shown that inclina- 
tion is not a safe guide in this matter; and scientific 
tests have been devised to gauge the suitability or other- 
wise of candidates for particular callings. This method, 
which originated in Germany, has long been practised in 
the United States for choosing street-car drivers and 
telephone girls; and the system is spreading to all 
vocations which lend themselves to such treatment. In 
this connexion Mr Dearle’s book, mentioned at the head 
of this article, will be found useful. The bulk of it is 
devoted to the consideration of the existing conditions 
under which bos are educated and taught a trade in 
the London area. In the last chapter, entitled ‘The 
Needs of the Future,’ the author advocates ‘the estab- 
lishment in each trade or industry of a definite standard 
of obligation as regards teaching, and as regards the 
conditions under which it is given, whatever be the 
actual method adopted.’ The author describes the many 
different methods employed in teaching the various 
trades, and points out the advantages which would 
accrue from uniformity, adding many practical sug- 
gestions in regard to the subject. 

Government support for trade-—Chambers of Com- 
merce and other trade organisations have recently been 
unanimous in urging the need for a Ministry of Com- 
merce, presided over by a practical business man whose 
duty it will be to foster and assist British trade both at 
home and abroad. This new government department 
will either take over and reorganise the consular service 
or send out separate agents of its own. Whether a 
separate service is instituted or not, our trade repre- 
sentatives abroad must be fluent in the language of the 
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countries to which they are sent, ‘while combining a 
practical knowledge of business with some scientific and 
engineering training. The latter qualifications are neces- 
sary owing to the many engineering schemes in the 
form of railways, power supplies, irrigation enterprises, 
etc., which form an important branch of foreign trade. 
Reports from men on the spot as to the prospects of 
schemes of this nature will enable our engineering and 
financial houses to make an early appearance in the field. 
In some cases it may even be necessary to send out a 
special commissioner in the form of an expert in the 
particular type of scheme in prospect. British schemes 
should also be strongly backed up by our ambassadors 
and legations. This feature was at one time very 
prominent in China in connexion with the railway 
schemes of other countries, whereas British firms were 
generally left to shift for themselves. 

Financial assistance may also be necessary in the case 
of large schemes; and this will be more easily obtainable 
from private sources for enterprises which have been 
favourably reported upon by a government department, 
even if government funds cannot be provided for such 
purposes. Not only do engineering schemes pay the pro- 
moters, but they also enhance the prestige and influence 
of the nation whose engineers and financiers have carried 
out the work, thus leading to further trade. 

It has also been suggested that our trade representa- 
tives abroad should be provided with samples of British 
products. Whether this be done or not, it is clear that 
prospective foreign customers should be able to see 
examples of the goods they are invited to purchase. In 
fact, the permanent exhibitions referred to above (p. 437) 
are likely to prove even more useful abroad than at 
home. In this connexion moveable exhibitions might 
be of service for bringing British products to the notice 
of many potential buyers situated in outlying districts. 
Our foreign trade representatives will also study local 
trade customs and requirements for the benefit of British 
firms seeking outlets abroad for their products. 

At home a great deal can be done by a Ministry of 
Commerce which will study home industries, facilities 
for transport, the effect of tariffs, the possibilities of new 
inventions and discoveries, and the financial assistance 
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of new enterprises. Some of this work is now done by 
the National Physical Laboratory, which should there- 
fore be placed under the control of the new department. 
The results of these studies should be given freely to all 
British enquirers who can make practical use of them. 
In the United States and Germany much more investiga- 
tion and research work is undertaken by government 
departments than is the case in this country; and the 
results are freely given to those engaged in the industries 
concerned. 

Another question for the Ministry of Commerce will 
be whether this country cannot be made more self- 
supporting in war-time by encouraging production in 
certain lines which before the war were in the hands of 
foreign nations. In the past we have imported many 
articles and products which could have been made or 
grown at an equally low cost in this country. The fact 
that we did not produce these goods, while having equal 
natural facilities with other nations, proves that our 
manufacturers and producers were not so efficient as their 
foreign rivals; and the reasons for this state of things 
may well be studied by the new government department. 
There is also the question of financial assistance for 
commercial undertakings, which is likely to reach an 
acute stage after the war. Here again the favourable 
attitude of a government department, with perhaps some 
measure of control until the money is secured, will in all 
probability attract the private investor. A Ministry of 
Commerce would also deal with such of the government 
munition factories as are available for other purposes 
after the war. These factories, with their equipment, 
will form a valuable national asset if they can be set 
to work. 


W. O. HoRsNAILL. 
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Art, 8.—THE EARLY TREATMENT OF GUNSHOT 
WOUNDS. 


1. Buch der Cirurgia. By Hieronymo Brunschwig. 
Strassburg, 1497. 

2. Practica in Arte Chirurgica copiosa. By Giovanni de 
Vigo. Rome, 1514. 

3. Feldtbuch der Wundt-Artzney. By Hans von Gers- 
dorff. Strassburg, 1517. 

4, De Chirurgia Scriptores Optimi, quique veteres et 
recentiores. By Conrad Gesner. Zurich, 1555. 

5. Guvres completes d’Ambroise Paré: revues et colla- 
tionnées sur toutes les Editions. By J. F. Malgaigne. 
Three vols, with critical and historical chapters. Paris: 
Bailliére, 1840. 

6. Historische Studien iiber die Beurtheilung und Behand- 
lung der Schusswunden. By Theodor Billroth. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1859. 

7. Ambroise Paré and his Times, 1510-1590. By Stephen 
Paget. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. 

. Geschichte der Chirurgie und threr Ausiibung. By 
E. J. Gurlt. Three vols. Berlin: Hirschwald, 1898. 


Despite the claim that is sometimes made for the great 
antiquity of the invention of gunpowder, it seems to 
have been unknown in Europe until the 13th century; 
and its discovery is usually attributed to the Franciscan 
Friar, Roger Bacon (1214-1292). Gunpowder is described 
by Bacon in his ‘Epistolae de secretis operibus artis et 
naturae et de nullitate magiae,’ a work which is cer- 
tainly not later than 1249, since it is dedicated to William 
of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris, who died in that year. 
Its application to military purposes is sometimes placed 
to the credit of a semi-mythical German monk, Berthold 
the Black, about the year 1313. 

In the second decade of the 14th century, cannon 
were manufactured at Ghent; and they were probably 
introduced into England in 1314, the year of the battle 
of Bannockburn. The English are believed to have 
made use of them in the campaign in Scotland in 1327, 
and cannon were certainly used by our troops at the 
battle of Crécy in 1346; while at the siege of Harfleur 
in 1415 there was a regular service of ordnance. In the 
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meantime the value of these instruments of warfare 
had been recognised by other nations; and the extra- 
ordinary achievements of the blind Czech general, John 
Ziska (1376-1424), in the Hussite wars were largely due 
to the efficiency of his field artillery. These early can- 
non fired great darts or stones. At the siege of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 the Turks made considerable use of 
artillery ; and some of their pieces survived to engage 
the British squadron that forced the Dardanelles in 1807. 

Hand-guns were invented later than these large pieces, 
and made their first appearance about the middle of the 
15th century. They were massive and clumsy, and could 
only be used by a mounted man or from a cart; and, in 
spite of various improvements, they were for many years 
built of so heavy a type that they needed a special 
support when fired.* The use of a wide butt, bent at 
an angle, transformed the original gun or ‘busse’ into 
a ‘harquebusse, ‘arquebus, or ‘hackbutt. To this 
weapon a Nuremberg inventor, about 1515, fitted a wheel- 
lock ; and, when provided with a flint or other percussion 
apparatus, the instrument became a ‘musket.’ Hand- 
guns were at first used for discharging arrows and 
stones, bullets being a later invention. Not until the 
17th century, however, did the English entirely abandon 
the bow in favour of the musket.{ Even after the bow 
had gone out of use for the propulsion of penetrating 
shafts, it was still retained for the discharge of incen- 
diary arrows. They were regarded as especially valuable 
in naval warfare, and were in use so late as the middle 
of the 17th century.t Fire lances similarly fitted were 
used for the last time in Europe in the first siege of 
Bristol in 1649, but fire arrows were used by the Chinese 
against the French so late as 1860.§ Hand grenades, 
much like those now adopted for trench warfare, were 





* The history of firearms is given in two works by Max Jahns, ‘ Hand- 
buch einer Geschichte des Kriegswesens,’ Leipzig, 1880; and ‘ Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte der alten Trutzwaffen, mit einem Anhange itiber die 


Feuerwaffen,’ Berlin, 1899. 
+ See Sir Henry Knyvett’s ‘Defence of the Realme,’ edited by Charles 


Hughes, Oxford, 1906, p. xxxii, etc. 
t Nathaniel Nye, Master Gunner of the City of Worcester, ‘The Art of 


Gunnery,’ London, 1647. 
§ H. W. L. Hime, ‘Gunpowder and Ammunition, Their Origin and 


Progress,’ London, 1904, 
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in constant use in the 16th and 17th centuries. They 
consisted of a spherical explosive or incendiary bomb, or 
of an explosive canister, mounted on a throwing stick 
and provided with a fuse.* 

References to wounds by firearms are scarce in early 
medical literature, and find no place in the ‘ Cyrurgie’ of 
the Belgian, Meester Jan Yperman (1295-1351); in the 
‘Grande Chirurgie’ of Guy de Chauliac, that appeared 
about 1350; or in the works of John of Arderne,t who 
was living in 1370 and is said to have been present at 
the battle of Crecy. Nor is gunpowder even mentioned 
in the writings of such surgeons as Balescon de Tarente 
(Valescus de Taranta), Giovanni Matteo Ferrario da 
Grado (de Gradibus), and Leonardo Bertapaglia, who 
lived in the 15th century and saw the dawn of the 
revival of learning. Perhaps this absence of allusion to 
gunshot wounds is capable of a simple explanation. 
Since, as we have seen, projectiles from firearms were 
for long of no specialised type, the wounds caused by 
these arrows, darts or stones probably called for no 
special remark. In the 15th century, however, and still 
more in the following century, surgical works were fre- 
quently enlivened by pictures of so-called ‘ wound-men,’ 
in which the artist attempted to depict on one figure 
every possible variety of injury. The ‘wound-men’ 
sometimes display, among other agents of injury, certain 
ball-like objects which we may suppose to have been 
hurled from the cannon’s mouth. 

Probably the earliest known surgical work in which 
a reference to our subject appears is the ‘Vademecum’ 
of Marcello Cumano, dating from about the middle of 
the 15th century. In that compilation a few words are 
devoted to the pain caused by gunshot wounds.t A 
little more definite information is provided by the Thur- 
ingian, Heinrich von Pfolsprundt, who composed his 
‘Buch der Biindth-Ertznei’ in 1460.§ Pfolsprundt devotes 





* Peter Whitehorne, ‘Certaine Wayes for the ordering of Souldieurs in 
Battleray,’ London, 1560. 

+ So I am informed by Mr D’Arcy Power. 

¢ H. Frohlich, under heading, ‘Pfolsprundt,’ in E. Gurlt and A. Hirsch’s 
‘Biographisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte,’ vol. iv, p. 555; 
Vienna, 1886. 

§ Edited by H. Haeser and A, Middeldorpf, Berlin, 1868. 
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himself mainly to arrow wounds; and, in the case of 
embedded arrow-heads, he advises the surgeon to await 
suppuration before attempting their removal, an opera- 
tion which should be performed about twelve or fourteen 
days after the date of injury. Gunpowder should be 
rinsed from a wound with the milk of a woman or of a 
goat, the projectile, if present, being removed with the 
help of a sound, and the wound mollified with lotions 
made from gentian, turnips and other vegetables. 

Towards the end of the 15th century we begin to have 
more extensive information touching the surgical treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds. The ‘ Buch der Cirurgia’ of 
Hieronymo Brunschwig, printed in Strassburg in 1497,* 
contains both a brief description of wounds caused by 
firearms and advice for their treatment. Brunschwig, 
who was an Alsatian, relates that he learned his art of 
bullet extraction from a certain Hans von Dockenburg, 
to whom tradition attributes the cure of an obstinate 
wound sustained by Matthias Corvinus (1450-1490), King 
of Hungary, in an affray against the Moldavians. For 
four years, the story runs, the Hungarian monarch sought 
a cure and offered riches and honour to any who should 
heal him, until at last, in 1468, the cure was wrought by 
this Alsatian surgeon.t 

A short chapter of Brunschwig’s book tells in his 
quaint dialect ‘of one who has been shot with a bullet so 
that the powder has poisoned the wound and the ball 
remains therein.’ If the limb is penetrated, Brunschwig 
advises us to ‘take a silken thread and thrust it through 
the sinus and draw it back and forth so as to evacuate 
the powder from the wound.’ When the shot still 
remains in the wound, we ‘must make the wound wider 
by cutting, ... and then skilfully and neatly seize it 
with a bullet forceps (Kugelzangen) and drawit out. But, 
if the wound cannot be cut or enlarged, use the iron in- 
strument called the “ stork’s beak ” (“Storchenschnabel”)’ 
(Fig. 4 (1)). This terrible wound-dilater was in use down 
to modern times, and underwent modification at the hands 
of several surgeons in the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. 
It was often elaborated into an engine of three or four 





* This work was reproduced in facsimile by G. Klein ; Miinchen, 1911, 
¢ Theodor Billroth, op. cit., p. 7. 
Vol, 226.—-No. 449. 2H 
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blades, constructed so as to stretch the wound in all 
directions, and thus permit the operator to gain freer 
access to the part. 

Brunschwig tells us that if it should so happen that, 
in spite of manipulation, the wound should fail to sup- | 
purate, the surgeon may adopt more active measures; 
and he advises the insertion into the wound of an instru- 
ment smeared with ox or bacon fat, ‘a procedure which 
will almost certainly produce the desired result.’ The 
view that the formation of purulent matter in a wound 
is a favourable process can be traced far back into 
antiquity and lasted long after Brunschwig. Indeed the 
doctrine of ‘laudable pus’ did not receive its death-blow 
until the work of Pasteur and Lister reduced to absurdity 
the older theory of the ‘evacuation of the humours.’ 
Even Brunschwig, however, gives a hint of sounder 
surgical principles when he assures us that ‘there is no 
healing without cleanliness.’ He foreshadows, also 
another great surgical advance by his use of a primitive 
form of anzsthetic or ‘Toll-trank, as he calls it, fc 
which he gives us the prescription. The draught con- 
tains, inter alia, opium, crocus, cortex of mandrakes, 
ligne aloes, cinnamon, and castoreum. 

Brunschwig had some idea of the ligature of vessels, 
and grasped toa limited extent the use of the tourniquet. 
His book is interestingly illustrated ; and, in most of the 
figures, the operator or professor is shown instructing 
students or assistants. One of his figures is probably the 
earliest printed illustration of an abdominal operation. 

A contemporary of Brunschwig was another Alsatian 
surgeon, Hans von Gersdorff, also called Schylhans, who 
gained his experience of field surgery in campaigning 
with his countrymen and the Swiss against Charles the 
Bold. He was present in 1477 at the battle of Nancy, 
where artillery was much in evidence. The publication 
of Gersdorff’s ‘ Feldtbuch der Wundt-Artzney ’ was, how- 
ever, delayed until 1517, when it appeared at Strassburg, 
of which town he was a burgher. The treatment for 
gunshot wounds advised by Gersdorff is fairly simple; 
the wound is to be drenched with warm hemp-seed oi 
to get rid of the powder, then washed with water o 
bland fluids, and finally treated with the universal salve 
‘unguentum egyptiacum. This wonderful all-healing 
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medicine was much affected in the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries. As described by Hans von Gersdorff, it was 
compounded of honey, vinegar, verdigris and alum; but, 
as the years went on, each successive practitioner adopted 
a more complex formula, until at last the Egyptian 
unguent lost all semblance of its original composition. 

Gersdorff referred to amputation, but he considered 
the only indication for it to be the onset in the injured 
limb of St Anthony’s fire or, as it is now called, erysipelas. 
Wounds of heart, lung, stomach, intestine and bladder, 
he regarded as invariably fatal. Depressed fractures of 
the skull he did not apparently treat with the trephine, 
but with a fearful mechanical elevator, whose mode of 
action ensured certainty as regards the immediate results 
of the operation. Hans von Gersdorff adds to Brun- 
schwig’s ‘ Stork-beak’ several other instruments specially 
designed for the extraction of bullets. He used also a 
‘Hock’ or long bullet spoon, a ‘ Borer’ or instrument 
to thrust into sinuses, a ‘Sclang’ or thick-toothed curved 
forceps, another form of special ball forceps, the ‘ Klotz- 
zang, a speculum or ‘ Loucher,’ besides special instruments 
for the extraction of arrowheads. Not the least interesting 
part of the Feldtbuch is the inclusion of a disease he calls 
Lepra, but which the modern medical reader will regard 
as comprising cases of syphilis. The treatment of this 
disease was regarded until recent years as the special 
field of the army surgeon. 

In those days, as in these, among the most difficult 
cases that the military surgeon encountered were con- 
tracted limbs with stiff or disorganised joints following 
gunshot wounds. Gersdorff illustrates for us some of 
the instruments used in correcting these faults. One 
such device appears to have been called the ‘ Narr,’ a 
cognomen which gives him an opportunity for a punning 
allusion (see Fig. 1; Narr = fool, jester). 

By far the most popular of the early writers on gun- 
shot wounds was, however, Giovanni de Vigo (1460-1520), 
the medical attendant of Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, 
afterwards Pope Julius II. De Vigo’s book, ‘ Practica in 
Arte Chirurgia copiosa,’ was first printed at Rome in 1514, 
a few years before Gersdorff’s ‘ Feldtbuch’; and one of its 
chapters is entitled, ‘De vulnere facto ab instrumento 
quod bombard nuncupatur et omnibus instrumentis 
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currentibus eorum. It is evident that Vigo had had 
practical experience of the treatment of gunshot wounds, 
though he does not inform us that he ever served in the 
field. He tells us that these wounds are always round, 
contused, scalded and poisoned, It has been suggested 
that the burning or scalding that he describes may have 
been partly due to the very short range at which actions 
were fought; more probably the burns were in many 
eases the work of incendiary arrows. In emphasising 
the idea that gunshot wounds were necessarily more 
poisonous than others, Vigo, who was a very influential 
writer, became responsible for an immense amount of 
mistaken treatment and unnecessary suffering. He 
claimed to be a learned surgeon, and professed that his 
treatment was based on an aphorism of Galen, ‘ contusio 
et combustio indigent humefactione, venositas exsicca- 
tione.’ The wound, he advised, should first be seared 
with a red-hot iron or heated with boiling oil, and then 
subjected to the action of a variety of ointments, the 
number and composition of which provide evidence of 
more erudition than good sense. The method of treating 
wounds by means of hot irons (Fig. 2) was not the inven- 
tion of Vigo. It had its roots in antiquity, and the 
tradition was doubtless greatly reinforced by the 
medieval belief in the curative influence of ‘ branding,’ * 
a method of treatment still extensively practised by 
numerous savage and semi-civilised African and Asiatic 
races. Vigo, however, added the full weight of his 
influence to the practice; and it was a great misfortune 
for surgery that his writings were exceedingly popular, 
and were re-edited in numerous editions and frequently 
translated into the vernaculars of Europe—English, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

In Italy, notably, Vigo’s doctrine of the poisonous 
character of musket wounds was closely followed by the 
Neapolitan Alfonso Ferri (1515-1595), who brought out 
at Rome in 1552 probably the earliest work entirely 
devoted to the subject of gunshot wounds, ‘De sclope- 
torum sive archibusorum vulneribus.’ Ferri, like Vigo, 





* Cf. K. Sudhoff, ‘Tabellen, Bild- und Merkschemata zur Kauterien- 
anwendung bei Erkrinkungen,’ in ‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Chirurgie 
im Mittelalter,’ erster Teil, Leipzig, 1914, p. 75. 
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was physician to a Pope—Paul III. Although a follower 
of Vigo in his belief in the poisoned character of gun- 
powder, he gives an impression of wider experience, 
sounder common sense, and greater independence of 
mind than his more influential predecessor. He observed 
that small pieces of clothing and fragments of mail were 
often driven into the wound by the bullet or bomb, and 
gave rise to obstinate suppuration. He advises, therefore, 
the routine use of a sound or probe to explore the wound 
for such foreign bodies; but he points out that the best 
and most delicate of all probes is the finger of the surgeon 
himself, which should be used when possible. For the 
extraction of the bullet he adopts a simple and ingenious 
instrument, the ‘Alphonsinum’ (Fig. 4 (2)). This consists 
of three long rods which are drawn together over the 
bullet or other foreign body by means of a movable ring. 
Ferri also adopted a method of ligaturing a cut vessel by 
underpinning. Being without knowledge of the circula- 
tion of the blood, surgeons at that date sometimes failed 
to distinguish between arterial and venous hemorrhage ; 
and Ferri advises ligature above the wound in both cases. 
His method, however, is neat and practical, and must 
often have been of value. Seeing the skill he thus 
brought to bear on the control of hzmorrhage, it is 
disappointing to find him yielding to the popular fashion 
of blood-letting. He shows, however, his good sense by 
his comparative moderation in the use of such depletory 
measures. He is also sound and modern in his view that 
purulent matter must always be given free vent, and that 
a foreign body buried in a part where it is doing no harm 
is, like a sleeping dog, best left to lie. 

Towards the middle of the 16th century appeared two 
works which, though not devoted to our subject, were 
yet destined to have a great influence on its development. 
The ‘Grosse Wundartzney’ of Philippus Aureolus Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim, better known as 
Paracelsus (1491-1541), was published in 1536 in two 
parts, the first at Ulm and the second at Augsburg, both 
bearing the dedication to the Emperor Ferdinand I.* 


* The third part promised in the preface never appeared. The publication 
of certain other works of Paracelsus as the third part of this work has 
introduced much confusion into the already sufficiently confused biblio- 
graphy of this writer. 
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This work is in German Swiss, and is difficult reading 
for one not familiar with the dialect. Its importance in 
the history of our subject lies in its vigorous plea that 
the healing power of nature should be allowed free play. 
It is the first modern work that lays adequate stress on 
this overwhelmingly important medical principle. 

In the year 1543 appeared a second work which had a 
revolutionary effect on surgery. It was the ‘De humani 
corporis fabrica’ of André Vesale of Brussels, published 
in his twenty-ninth year. This work immediately placed 
anatomy in the position of a science, and raised its 
author to a place among that small list of really great 
medical writers whose work is for all time. From this 
date onward all good surgical work became primarily 
conditioned by the exact knowledge of the structure of 
the human frame inaugurated by Vesale. 

The great anatomist was followed by the great 
surgeon ; and the work of Ambroise Paré (1510-1590) 
(Fig. 3) stands, along with the researches of André Vesale 
and the suggestions of Paracelsus, as the groundwork of 
modern surgery. Paré has been the subject of a fine 
monograph by his countryman, Malgaigne; and the 
account given of him by Mr Stephen Paget presents to 
the English reader a picture of a lovable, loyal, and 
tenderhearted man, whose beneficent earthly course of 
eighty years was crowded with adventure and incident. 
Throughout his lifetime France was rent by disastrous 
wars of religion; and Paré, while belonging fully to 
neither party, retained the love and affection of both. 
It has been said that Paré was the only Huguenot in 
Paris who survived the awful night of St Bartholomew, 
but this begs the question of his religion, a question that 
never has and probably never will be decided. For the 
truth is that he was neither fully Catholic nor fully 
Huguenot, but a devout and simple-hearted lover of God 
and man, who went his way and did his work according 
to such light as was given him, avoiding, so far as was 
possible in those evil days, all the hatreds and envies 
that the name of religion inspired. 

Paré was surgeon successively to four kings of France 
—Henri II, Francois II, Charles IX and Henri III. His 
attachment to the court and persons of his sovereigns 
did not prevent his serving on a multitude of battle-fields, 
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where his skill and gentleness ever earned him the affec- 
tion of the wounded and the sick. Thus, when in 1552 
Metz was hard beset by the Germans, he succeeded in 
penetrating into the beleaguered city; and his arrival 
was equivalent to its relief. The Duke of Guise, who 
was in command, fell on his neck and wept for very joy ; 
while officers and men, crowding round him, declared 
that they no longer feared wounds or death. New life 
was inspired into the defence; and the French held out 
for fifteen months longer, until the besieging army was 
compelled to withdraw. Paré was not a learned man, 
unless one who spends a life in the industrious accumu- 
lation of knowledge can be called learned ; but it must 
be admitted that in an age of fantastic pedantry his 
ignorance was probably a gain rather than a loss. ‘I 
desire not,’ he wrote, ‘ to arrogate to myself that I have 
read Galen either in Greek or in Latin; for it did not 
please God to be so gracious to my youth that it should 
be instructed either in the one tongue or in the other.’ 
Nevertheless he made his influence deeply felt on both 
the art and the status of the surgeon. 

The pernicious doctrine of the poisonous character 
of all gunshot wounds, popularised by John of Vigo, 
had become almost universally accepted in Paré’s time, 
and was not at first rejected by him, though the suffer- 
ings of the wounded under treatment with boiling oil 
and pitch and cautery always smote upon his tender 
heart. In 1537, in his first military campaign, he was 
converted to the use of milder methods ; and he opposed 
the older practice in his first book, ‘The method of 
treatment of wounds made by arquebusses and other 
firearms, and of those made by arrows, darts and the like, 
also the burns made by gunpowder,’ published at Paris 
in 1545 at the suggestion of the anatomist Jacques 
Dubois (Jacobus Sylvius). But the story of how he 
reached his conclusions is best told in his ‘Journeys in 
Divers Places,’ published as a part of his ‘Opera Omnia’ 
in 1585, when he was seventy-five years of age. The 
passage is probably the most familiar in the whole of his 
voluminous works. 

During the war between the Emperor Charles V and 
King Francis I, the French laid siege to the Chateau de 
Villane in Piedmont, about thirty miles from Turin. 
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‘The soldiers within the castle (writes Paré), seeing our men 
com on ahem with great fury, did all they could to defend 
themselves, and killed and wounded many of our soldiers 
with pikes, arquebusses and stones, whereby the surgeons 
had all their work cut out for them. Now I was at this time 
a fresh-water soldier. I had not yet seen wounds made by 
gunshot at the first dressing. It is true I had read in John 
de Vigo ... that wounds made by firearms partake of 
venenosity by reason of the powder; and for their cure he 
bids you cauterise them with oil of elders scalding hot, mixed 
with a little treacle. And to make no mistake, before I would 
use the said oil, knowing this was to bring great pain to the 
patient, I asked first before I applied it, what the other 
surgeons did for the first dressing ; which was to put the said 
oil, boiling well, into the wounds, with tents and setons; 
wherefore I took courage to do as they did. At last my oil 
ran short, and I was forced instead thereof to apply a digestive 
made of the yolks of eggs, oil of roses and turpentine. In the 
night I could not sleep in quiet, fearing some default in not 
cauterising, that I should find the wounded to whom I had 
not used the said oil dead from the poison of their wounds ; 
which made me rise very early to visit them, where beyond 
expectation I found that those to whom I had applied my 
digestive medicament had but little pain, and their wounds 
without inflammation or swelling, having rested fairly well 
that night; the others, to whom the boiling oil was used, I 
found feverish, with great pain and swelling about the edges 
of their wounds. Then I resolved never more to burn thus 
cruelly poor men with gunshot wounds. . . . See how I learned 
to treat gunshot wounds ; not by books’ (Paget, pp. 33, 34). 


In the same passage Paré tells us that he was not the 
pioneer in this more merciful treatment : 


‘While I was at Turin, I found a surgeon famed above all 
others for his treatment of gunshot wounds; into whose 
favour I found means to insinuate myself, to have the recipe 
of his balm. ... And he made me pay my court to him for 
two years. ... In the end, thanks to my gifts and presents, 
he gave it to me; which was to boil, in oil of lilies, young 
whelps just born, and earthworms prepared with Venetian 
turpentine. Then I was joyful, and my heart made glad, that 
I had understood his remedy, which was like that which I had 
obtained by chance’ (Ibid. p. 35). 


The other great reform introduced by him into military 
surgery was the ligature of vessels for the control of 
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hemorrhage. This also was no invention of his, for, like 
most sound practice, it has its roots in Greek surgery, 
and reaches back at least as far as Antyllus and Galen. 
Moreover, we have seen that in Paré’s own time Ferri 
was accustomed to underpin vessels, as had been done 
by Brunschwig before him. Paré’s improvement in the 
method, however, which probably dates from 1552, con- 
sisted in tying the vessel by means of a ligature in the 
open wound, the bleeding point having been secured by 
catch-forceps similar to those still used by surgeons 
(Fig. 4 (3)). He tells us how (Ib. p. 241) the operators, 


‘so soon as the limb was removed, would use many cauteries, 
both actual and potential, to stop the flow of blood, a thing 
very horrible and cruel in the mere telling. ... Of six thus 
cruelly treated scarce two ever escaped, and even these were 
long ill, and the wounds thus burned were slow to heal;.. . 
in most of them, moreover, when the scar fell off, there came 
fresh bleeding, which must again be staunched with the cau- 
teries. . . . The bones remained long after bare and exposed, 
so that, for many, healing was impossible; and they had an 
ulcer there to the end of their lives, which prevented them 
from having an artificial limb. Therefore I counsel the young 
surgeon to leave such cruelty and inhumanity, and follow my 
method of practice, which it pleased God to teach me, with- 
out I had ever seen it done in any case, no, nor read of it.’ 


He tried his new method. tentatively at first, 


‘so that in my budding practice thereof I always had my 
cauteries and hot irons in readiness, that, if anything hap- 
pened otherwise than I expected in this new work, I might 
fetch succour from the ancient practice; until, at length, 
confirmed by the happy experience of almost an infinite 
number of particulars, I bid eternally adieu to all hot irons 
and cauteries which were commonly used in this work. And 
I think it fit that chirurgeons do the like; . . . for antiquity 
and custom in such things as are performed by art ought not 
to have any sway, authority or place contrary to reason, as 
they ofttimes have in civil affairs; wherefore let no man say 
unto us that “the Ancients have always done thus,”’ 


With Paré begins a new age of surgery, into which 
the limits that we set to this article will hardly allow us 
to enter. We will but briefly review the work of a few 
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contemporaries whose writings helped or hindered the 
immediate spread of his teaching. 

Paré’s doctrine that gunshot wounds were not poison- 
ous was espoused by the Bolognese Bartolomeo Maggi 
(1477 ?—1552), a military surgeon in the papal service, 
who had been present at the sieges of Parma and 
Mirandola. Later he became professor at Bologna; and 
his work, ‘De vulnerum sclopetorum et bombardarum 
curatione tractatus,’ appeared in 1552, the year of his 
death. He was a ‘learned’ surgeon, but also a practical 
one; and he held that the essential element of gunshot 
wounds was not their poisonous but their contused 
character. He advised that the ball should always be 
withdrawn as soon as possible, and contrived a number 
of instruments for the purpose. The principle of one of 
these, a pair of forceps with detachable blades, has 
remained in modern surgery. Somewhat similar to 
Maggi’s work is that of Giovanni Francesco Rota, ‘ De 
Tormentariorum Vulnerum Natura and Curatione, 
Bologna, 1555. Rota still believed that gunshot wounds 
are poisoned, but he advised against the use of cautery 
and was in favour of evacuating the venom by the free 
letting of blood. 

A supporter of Paré’s doctrine that gunshot wounds 
were not poisonous was the Piedmontese anatomist, 
Leonardo Botallo of Asti (fl. cirea 1550), much of whose life 
was passed in France as body-physician to Charles IX 
and HenrilIII. His work, ‘ De curandis vulneribus sclope- 
torum, was published in Lyons in 1560. He is against 
the constant probing and searching of wounds for foreign 
bodies, especially by those ignorant of anatomy; and he 
rightly regards amputation as the lesser evil. He follows 
also a more scientific line in his simplification of wound 
salves. Those he adopts are neither numerous nor com- 
plex. The most noteworthy part of his work, however, 
is his treatment of head wounds; and the instruments 
he used and the lines that he laid down for the treatment 
of these injuries were hardly improved until quite modern 
times. If any internal injury to the head is suspected, 
the skull must be laid bare over the spot, so that any 
depressed fragments and splinters may be removed. If 
the ball has entered into the cranial cavity, the case is 
hopeless; but, if trephining is decided on, the operation 
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should be undertaken at the first possible moment. The 
indications for this operation are internal hemorrhage 
or suppuration or pressure from depression of the skull. 
In spite, however, of his surgical skill, he was an ardent 
supporter of blood-letting. His technique of trephining 
was further elaborated in Giovanni Battista Cacano 
Leone’s ‘De vulneribus sclopetorum, Milan, 1584. A 
follower of Botallo in the free use of bleeding in gunshot 
wounds was Hippolyto Boscho, professor at Ferrara, 
whose bloodthirsty work, ‘De vulneribus a_bellico 
fulmine illatis tractatus, appeared at Ferrara in 1596. 
Like the other Italian writers, Maggi, Rota, and Botallo, 
Boscho abandons the cautery. 

The man who in his own day was the most influential 
supporter of the doctrines of Ambroise Paré was his 
countryman Laurent Joubert (1529-1583), who was 
perhaps the most distinguished French physician of the 
age. He was a pupil of the naturalist Rondelet, whom 
he succeeded in the chair of anatomy at Montpellier in 
1566 ; subsequently he became physician to Henri III. 
Although a Protestant, Joubert followed the wars with 
the king’s army, and from the experience thus earned 
he wrote his book, which appeared at Paris in 1570 as 
‘Traicte des arcbusades, contenant la vraye essence du 
mal, et sa propre curation.’ He was a scientific as well 
as a learned man, and master of a trenchant style which 
Haller describes as ‘dictio boccacciana et jocularis. He 
finally convinced the scientific world that gunshot wounds 
were not of necessity poisoned or burnt, but were best 
treated as simple solutions of continuity. Although he 
had as wide a knowledge of drugs as any of his day 
and stood unrivalled as a medical botanist, his treat- 
ment became simpler and simpler, until at last the learned 
physician came to rely on that ‘ vis medicatrix naturae,’ 
to which the father of medicine had taught him to look. 
Towards the end of his life he came to regard pure spring- 
water as the best dressing for wounds, a doctrine that 
he describes in his charming little dialogue ‘ Deux belles 
questions, sur la curation des harquebuses and autres 
playes, dedicated to Henry of Navarre.* This was 





* Printed at Bergerac, 1577; reprinted by the surgeon Alexandre 
Dionyse at Paris in 1581, and again by Claude Lancelot at Lyon in 1588. 
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probably as good a dressing as any that was applied to 
gunshot wounds until the days of Lister and Pasteur. 

A character somewhat similar to Paré, but far inferior, 
was that of the Swiss, Felix Wirtz (1514-1574) of Basel, 
whose ‘ Practica der Wundartzney’ first appeared in 1563 
and went through numerous editions, some of which 
were edited by his son. Wirtz was a friend of his great 
and scholarly countryman, Conrad Gesner, who collected 
into a volume some of the most interesting of the 16th- 
. century treatises on gunshot wounds. Wirtz himself 
had travelled much in Italy, France, and the Low 
Countries, but we have no information as to what were 
the campaigns in which he gained his experience. He 
was an ignorant man and proud of his ignorance, but as a 
surgeon he was skilful and efficient. Wounds involving 
the great cavities of the body he regards as always fatal, 
and he therefore dismisses them as beyond his province. 
Gunshot wounds he considers to be poisonous only when 
severely burnt. He advises that they should be washed 
out and afterwards dressed with a salve compounded of 
gum tragacanth and the old German folk-medicine 
‘Ehrenpreis’ (speedwell). In those days the soldiers 
themselves had many rough remedies for their own 
wounds; and one of these, which savours of sympathetic 
magic, was a draught of gunpowder and water. This is 
probably the origin of a potion recommended by Wirtz, 
consisting of a solution of saltpetre. In other cases he 
gave ‘aqua vite’—a mixture of myrrh and spirit of 
hartshorn (which in those days was really made from 
the horn of the hart), or one of those ever reappearing 
marvels of medieval therapeutic ingenuity, the Mithridate 
or the Theriac. On the whole, Wirtz does not seem to 
us worthy of the praise that has been lavished on him 
by Billroth and other German writers; but he appears 
at his best, to modern eyes, in his opposition to all undue 
interference with wounds, such as probing, tamponage 
or the use of tents, to which resort was so frequent in 
his time. 

In England the general level of surgery during the 
16th century was, it must be admitted, below the best 
Continental standards. There was no Elizabethan sur- 
geon who made any addition to knowledge; and the 
work of the only two who may be mentioned here 
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shows little independence of thought and no originality. 
Thomas Gale (1507-1587) served in the army of Henry 
VIII in 1544 and in that of Philip of Spain in 1557. 
Later he settled in London, and became Master of the 
Barber Surgeons’ Company in 1561. In 1563 he pub- 
lished ‘An excellent Treatise of wounds made with 
Gonneshot, in which is confuted bothe the grose errour 
of Jerome Brunswicke, John Vigo, Alfonse Ferrius and 
others, in that they make the wound venemous, whiche 
commeth through the common pouder & shotte: And 
also there is set out a perfect & trew methode of curyng 
these woundes.’ There is nothing of special value in 
Gale’s work, the limitations of which may be gathered 
from his advice that surgeons may know perfectly when 
to trepan by the following signs: ‘ Yf he haue vertiginem, 
or thinketh he seeth many lyghtes, yf he haue aliena- 
tion of mynde, or swellynge & tumour of the eyes wyth 
rednesse, or bleedyng at the nostrelles or eares, also 
vomityng, resolution of some one parte & appoplexie.’ If 
he followed his own teaching, a very high percentage of 
his patients must have undergone the trephine. Wounds 
of the abdomen Gale held to be always fatal if the 
viscera were penetrated; but he considered that there 
was a group of wounds of the belly in which the shot 
remained harmlessly in that cavity. In such a case: 


‘you shall labour to get out the shot, placyng the pacient 
upon the wound, & roll him from part to part, prouoking 
thereby the shot to come to the orifice of the wound. Then 
wyth a probe made apte & conuenient for the same use, take 
out the shot. But if so be that you cannot wythout great 
payne & much searching fynde the shot, it is much better to 
let it remayn within, then wyth prouoking of mortall acci- 
dentes labour the takynge of it out.’ 


At a somewhat higher level than Gale stands William 
Clowes the elder (1540-1604). In 1563 Clowes was sur- 
geon in the army commanded by Ambrose, Earl of 
Warwick, in France. Later he served also in the navy, 
and about 1569 he settled in London, where he was a 
very successful practitioner. He became surgeon both 
to St Bartholomew’s and to Christ’s Hospital. In 1585 
he went to the Low Countries to attend the Earl of 
Leicester in command of the English forces, and later he 
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served in the fleet that defeated the Armada. In 1588 
appeared his work ‘A prooued practise for all young 
Chirurgions, concerning burnings with Gunpowder, & 
wounds made with Gunshot, Sword, Halbard, Pike, 
Launce or such other.’ Clowes was a master of vitu- 
perative controversy. He writes very hardly of the 
‘wicked brood of beastly abusers of Phisicke and 
Chirurgie, daylie more and more increasing, to the utter 
undoing of many’; and he describes his consultations 
with more than one such ‘shameless beast.’ His text 
is thus more entertaining than scientific; but a valuable 
element is the description that he gives of actual cases 
treated, though his style deteriorates and becomes more 
involved as he turns from abuse to the description of 
mere surgical procedure. 

We may terminate our subject with a description of 
an amputation in which Clowes gives a good idea of the 
conditions under which operations were then performed : 


‘The maner & order of the taking or cutting off a mortified 
or corrupt legge or arme, which commeth oftentimes by 
reason of wounds made with gunshot. . . . If a legge is to be 
cut off beneath the knee, then let it be distant from the joynt 
iiij inches, & iij inches above the knee; & so likewise, in the 
arme as occasion is offered. These things being obserued and 
noted, then through the assistance of almightie God, you shall 
luckelie accomplish this work by your good industrie & dili- 
gence. .. . After his bodie is prepared & purged, then the 
same morning you doe attempt to cut off the member, be it 
legge or arme, let him haue two houres before some good 
comfortable Caudle . . . to corroborate his stomache. And 
in any wise omit not that he haue ministred unto him some 
good exhortation by the Minister or Preacher. . . . All which 
being well considered, you shall haue in a readinesse a good 
strong fourme & a stedie, & set the patient at the very ende 
of it; then shall there bestride the fourme behinde him a man 
that is able to hould him fast by both his armes. . .. Let there 
bee also an other strong man appoynted to bestride the legge 
that is to be taken off; & he must hould fast the member 
aboue the place where the incision is to be made, very stedily 
without shaking; & he that doth so hould should haue a 
large hand & a good gripe, whose hand may the better stay 
the bleeding. . . . And I haue knowne through the skilful- 
nesse of the houlder not much aboue iiij oz. of bloud lost at a 


time’ (pp. 25, 26). 
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After describing the operation itself, and the prepara- 
tion of ‘buttons’ or pads to stop the bleeding, he goes on: 


‘And when the houlder of the member aboue doth partly 
release the fast holding of his hand by little & little, by which 
meanes you may the better perceiue & see the mouthes of 
the veynes that are incised & cut, upon the endes of those 
large veynes that are incised & cut, you shall place the round 
endes of these small buttons, & upon them presently, without 
tariance, place a round thicke bed of Tow made up in water 
& vinegar. ... And you shall tye the large bed to, with a 
ligature which they call a choke band, ... & after it hath 
remayned on a small time, being thus fast tyed, then you 
shall place upon these a double large bedde of soft linnen 
cloth ; & then with a strong rouller of foure inches broade, 
& three or foure yards long, let it bee artificially roulled; & 
whereas the bloud beginneth to show through all in that 
place, you shall specially lay a good compressor or thick 
bolster made of Towe wrought up in water and vinegar the 
thickness almost of a man’s hand... . Thus let him lye with 
as much quietnesse as may be’ (pp. 28, 29). 


Who can measure the misery and pain from which 


we have been delivered by surgical progress? Who can 
compute the honour that we owe to the memory of 
Florence Nightingale and Lister, of Simpson and Pas- 
teur, who have removed most of these horrors from the 
circumstance of war, have at once steeled and softened 
the surgeon’s hand by changing agony into oblivion, and 
have magically transformed our hospitals from houses 
of pain into palaces of hope? 


CHARLES SINGER. 
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Art. 9—THE STUDY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY.* 


ONE result of the war has been to turn our attention 
from domestic to foreign affairs. For a long time the 
British electorate had been so wrapped up in our own 
constitutional struggles that it was almost completely 
blind and deaf to other issues. It has been brought back 
to the affairs of Europe as it were by an earthquake. 
People who never thought seriously about the relations 
of England and the Continent, and were content to leave 
foreign policy to our Foreign Secretaries, begin to form 
opinions of their own, and will in due season express 
them at the poll. A new period of our history has begun, 
in which a democracy, hitherto indifferent to external 
problems and exceptionally ignorant about them, will 
demand information about these problems, and cannot 
without great peril to national interests be left as un- 
informed as it is. 

First of all, what is the origin of this indifference or 
this ignorance? It is no new thing; it did not begin 
with the triumph of democracy in the 19th century, 
although it was aggravated by that fact. The smaller 
and narrower electorate of the 17th, the 18th, and the 
early 19th centuries was no better informed on these 
subjects than the electors of to-day. Nor was Parliament 
itself any better informed than it ismow; on the contrary, 
judging from the debates, it was more ignorant. Lord 
Chesterfield, in a letter written on Feb, 9, 1748, says: 


‘We are in general in England ignorant of foreign affairs and 
of the interests, views, pretensions, and policy of other Courts. 
That part of knowledge never enters into our thoughts nor 
makes part of our education; . . . and when foreign affairs 
happen to be debated in Parliament it is incredible with how 
much ignorance.’ (‘ Letters,’ 1, 247, ed. 1827.) 


Compare another complaint, written about a century 
and a half later, after three Reform Bills had raised the 
electorate from one to five millions: 


‘We are too much in the habit in this country of attending 
only to one subject ata time; and, when we are thinking about 





* An address delivered to the Royal Historical Society on Feb. 17, 1916. 
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Ireland, which is very commonly the case, we are apt to forget 
all else, and both our relations with foreign Powers and those 
between ourselves and our dependencies drop into the back- 
ground. ... While home affairs are watched with the closest 
attention, and conducted by all parties with high skill, 
foreign affairs pass from periods of contented but ignorant 
calm to periods of discontented or violent, but often equally 
ignorant, panic. There is not, it must be admitted, the same 
consistency in the foreign policy of Great Britain which is to 
be found in the foreign policy of the autocracy of Russia, of 
the constitutional monarchy of Italy, or of the Republic of 
the United States.’ * 


I might multiply similar quotations, but, whatever the 
régime under which we were living, whether it was 
aristocracy or democracy, the men conversant with 
foreign affairs and responsible for our foreign policy 
agreed in lamenting the public indifference to these 
subjects and the public ignorance of them. It is clear, 
then, that the defect is not the result of the form of 
government. Chesterfield attributes it to the defective 
education of the governing classes; Dilke suggests that 
it is the fault of the government for not educating 
the electorate so as to fit it for its responsibilities. 
Each is right, but neither supplies the whole expiana- 
tion. At bottom the ignorance and indifference are the 
result of our geographical position. The sea, which, 
as Shakespeare says, serves England 


‘In the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happier lands,’ 


by preventing us from close association with other 
nations and by developing certain qualities in our 
national character, created the state of mind which is 
summed up in the word ‘insularity’; and from that 
fact the ignorance and indifference complained of grew 
up. Politicians have sometimes spoken as if the exist- 
ence of the Channel rendered indifference to Continental 
affairs not merely natural but legitimate and advan- 
tageous. Mr Gladstone wrote of ‘that streak of silver 











* Dilke, ‘Present Position of European Politics,’ 1887 ; pp. 282-3. 
Vol. 226.—No. 449, 21 
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sea which cuts off England partly from the dangers, 
absolutely from the temptations, which attend upon the 
local neighbourhood of Continental nations’; and he 
based on this conception too absolute a theory of non- 
intervention. Other statesmen, hardly appreciating the 
defensive value of the silver streak, have been too ready 
to intervene. Their point of view is well set forth in 
one of Cromwell’s speeches : 


‘You have accounted yourselves happy,’ he told Parliament, 
‘in being environed with a great ditch from all the world 
besides. Truly you will not be able to keep your ditch—nor 
your shipping—unless you turn your ships and shipping into 
troops of horse and companies of foot, and fight to defend 
yourselves on terra firma.’ (Speech xvii.) 


These two utterances represent the two principles 
which have alternately directed English foreign policy, 
but neither of them has ever completely dominated it. 
Our policy oscillates between these two poles, Examine 
that policy closely for some short period of years, and 
its changes and inconsistencies stand out in glaring relief. 


Look at it as a whole for three or four centuries, 
and its fundamental consistency is the most striking 
characteristic. Foreigners perceive this more clearly 
than we do. ‘In sum,’ wrote a French journalist the 
other day, ‘ all the perfidy of “ perfidious Albion” through 
the centuries has consisted in demolishing seriatim every 
government and every people, which in a fit of megalo- 
mania has tried to treat the rest of Europe as a conquered 
country. * This is what was meant by the policy of 
maintaining the balance of power, which Mr Bright 
found so difficult to understand and so easy to denounce. 

This continuity of action was the result of causes 
more permanent and more powerful than the will of 
the particular men who have from time to time directed 
English policy. ‘We do not make foreign policy,’ said 
a contemporary statesman ; ‘foreign policy grows.’ Take 
any period of British history you like, and examina- 
tion of it reveals the truth of this axiom. In order 
to understand the policy of Great Britain, one must 





* G. Herve, ‘ Aprés la Marne,’ p. 260, 
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begin by studying the condition of Europe, by under- 
standing what Chesterfield called ‘the interests, views, 
pretensions and policy’ of the various Continental states. 
Exact knowledge of these facts was essential to the 
statesmen who directed our policy, in order to enable 
them to adapt the plans they employed to the con- 
ditions of the sphere in which they worked. While the 
possibility or impossibility of attaining their aims de- 
pended on European conditions, the relations of England 
with Continental Powers were determined in the long 
run by another series of conditions which kings and 
ministers might for a moment neglect but in the end 
had to conform to. The permanent interests of England 
underlay English policy and dictated throughout its 
main objects. Those interests might be political in their 
character. For instance, the union of the three king- 
doms, England, Scotland and Ireland, into one state was 
for centuries the dominant motive of English governors. 
As France during the Middle Ages and in the 16th 
century strove to prevent the attempts of England to 
secure the control of Scotland, this involved repeated 
collisions with France. As Spain, after the Reformation, 
supported the Irish Catholics in the attempt to shake 
off the rule of England, lasting hostility between England 
and Spain was the result. Another traditional aim, pur- 
sued with equal persistency, was to prevent the coasts 
opposite our shores from being used as a basis for attacks 
upon England; and this led us into contests with Spain 
and France for the defence of Holland or the Netherlands. 

A second set of interests was economic rather than 
political. The desire to obtain a share in the trade of 
the East and to establish colonies in America was another 
dominant motive of British policy. During the 17th 
century it brought us into collision successively with 
Spain, with Holland and with France; during the 18th 
it led to several wars in which both France and Spain 
were allied against us, and finally to a war with all three 
Powers at once. Again, commercial reasons made the 
necessity of defending Portuguese independence against 
Spain one of the axioms of British policy, and the pre- 
servation of free access to the Baltic another. Taken 
together, these permanent political and economic factors 
made up what 17th-century pamphleteers called ‘the 

212 
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interest of England.’ A third factor was public opinion, 
which, in countries like England and Holland, exerted 
real influence. During the first part of the 17th century 
English opinion was mainly dominated by the religious 
sympathies of the nation; at its close, commercial 
motives were taking their place, or rather had taken it. 
To trace the origin and growth of changes in public 
opinion as revealed in parliamentary debates, pamphlets, 
newspapers and literature is as necessary to the student 
of our foreign policy as reading the despatches of am- 
bassadors or the articles of treaties. 

There is yet a fourth factor which has to be taken 
into account in tracing the history of our foreign rela- 
tions, namely, the personal factor. What share had the 
will of the sovereign, or the minister to whom he en- 
trusted power, in determining them? It is obvious, 
considering the form of government then in existence, 
that during the 17th century the power of the monarch 
to direct our foreign policy was greater than it is now, 
and that of his ministers less. But his freedom of action 
was restricted not merely by the conditions of Europe, 
but by the traditional principles and economic interests 
already mentioned and by the pressure of public opinion. 
In quiet times he might set aside the traditions, neglect 
the interests, and pursue a line of action which opinion 
condemned; but, when an international crisis arose, the 
pressure became irresistible, and he was forced to follow 
the course which the traditions and interests marked 
out for him. Thus the influence of the personal factor 
was real but strictly limited. It was a power to retard 
or accelerate the progress of greater forces, and, to a 
certain extent, to shape the development of the events 
they produced. 

Turn now to the 19th century, or rather to the period 
which extends from 1815 to 1914, and examine its history 
in the same way. It is clear that English foreign policy 
during this period was determined by the same factors 
as in the 17th century, though their relative importance 
was altered, and its sphere of action was immensely 
enlarged. This was not merely due to the fact that 
Great Britain had become a world-power; it was due 
also to the fact that other European Powers had become 
world-powers too or were endeavouring to become so. 
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Whereas in the 17th century there was a general struggle 
for territory and dominion in America, it had spread 
during the last hundred years to Africa, Asia and 
Australasia. International relations became more com- 
plicated with this extension of their area and with 
the multiplication of the points of contact between 
the various Powers. In consequence, many of the old 
aims of British policy had become obsolete, while the 
new aims which replaced them were at first) neither 
so precisely defined nor so generally accepted. While 
we were slowly adapting ourselves to the changing 
world, British policy was not as definite or consistent 
as it had been. Was it our interest to maintain Turkey, 
or to support the new states growing up out of the 
Turkish Empire? Was it desirable to let. our colonies 
become independent states, or to maintain a close 
political connexion with them? On these fundamental 
questions there was during the greater part of the 19th 
century no agreement amongst British politicians. 
Besides this, the great change in our fiscal policy which 
took place about the middle of the 19th century pro- 
duced other effects, so that there was no longer the 
general agreement as to our economic interests which 
had previously existed. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there was a period 
during which the foreign policy of Great Britain was hesi- 
tating and uncertain. De Witt, in the reign of Charles IT, 
had complained of ‘une fluctuation perpetuelle dans la 
conduite d’Angleterre, avec laquelle on ne pouvait prendre 
des mesures pour deux années de temps.’ The complaint 
was echoed by foreign statesmen during the third quarter 
of the 19th century. Towards the close of the century, 
however, the efforts of successive British statesmen to 
maintain continuity in our foreign policy, and the con- 
clusion of the ententes with France and Russia at the 
beginning of this century, marked the return to a 
definite national policy. 

For 19th as for 17th century historians the question 
of the influence of the personal factor in international 
relations remains the most difficult and perplexing 
problem which they have to solve. But the fundamental 
difference between the politics of the two periods is the 
enormously increased power of opinion during the 19th 
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century.* It has become a great factor in international 
relations, instead of a small one. Its influence is 
now more direct, more rapid, more universal than it 
ever was before. According to the school-books, the 
great characteristics of the 19th century are the spread 
of representative government throughout Europe and 
the development of nationalities. The first of these move- 
ments gave opinion a machinery for expressing itself ; 
the second gave it cohesion and unity of purpose. The 
coincidence of the two movements was decisive. 

The direct action of national opinion upon international 
relations has been facilitated by two other 19th-century 
changes, the growth of cheap newspapers and the inven- 
tion of the electric telegraph. The first shapes and 
propagates opinion; the second excites it, mobilises it, 
accelerates the movement of events. As Lord Dufferin 
said in 1890: ‘Thanks to the telegraph, the globe itself 
has become a mere bundle of nerves; and the slightest 
disturbance at any one point of the system sends a por- 
tentous tremor through its morbidly sensitive surface.’ t 
Thus the work of the diplomatist has become more 
difficult, because it has to be conducted at greater speed, 
with more publicity, and amid the discordant clamours 
of the newspapers. 

The increased power of opinion was shown by the 
attitude of Continental Governments. During the first 
part of the century their policy was to prevent its 
expression altogether; this was the policy of Metternich. 
That proving impossible, they changed their plan. Instead 
of trying to dam the torrent, they utilised it to turn 
their mills; this was the policy of Bismarck. The 
inspiration and manipulation of opinion, especially with 
regard to international affairs, became one of the chief 
functions of the administration. Mr Wickham Steed 
defines Austrian newspapers as ‘instruments working to 
manufacture public opinion, primarily in accordance 
with the wishes of the state authorities. Each important 





* Burke marked the beginning of this change. ‘Opinion,’ he wrote to 
Wyndham, Oct. 16, 1794, ‘never without its effect, has obtained a greater 
dominion over human affairs than ever it possessed.’ 

t+ Lyall, ‘Life of Lord Dufferin,’ p. 544 (ed. Nelson). Compare Sorel’s 
prophetic essay entitled, ‘La Diplomatie et le Progrés,’ in his ‘ Essais 
d’Histoire et de Critique,’ 1883, p. 281. 
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department has its press bureau; and the Foreign Office 
possesses what it calls a ‘ Literary Department.’ In short, 
‘the Austro-Hungarian press is almost entirely under 
official control when dealing with questions of foreign 
policy ; and the public rarely gets an inkling of the merits 
of a situation which may involve the country in war.’ * 
But the classical examples of the modern method of 
forming and directing opinion are to be found in Busch’s 
book on Bismarck, and in Bismarck’s own account of his 
manipulation of the Ems telegram.t Even historians 
are utilised to manufacture public opinion. Sybel’s book 
on the Foundation of the German Empire was under- 
taken immediately after the event, as an ex-post-facto 
justification of the Bismarckian policy, and was aided by 
placing official records at his disposal. 

The British Government fell into the opposite extreme. 
There had been a time when it sought to direct political 
opinion by censorship of the press, by prosecuting news- 
papers, by hiring pamphleteers and by subsidising editors. 
But, when it abandoned illegitimate methods of form- 
ing opinion, it did not systematically employ legiti- 
mate methods. It is true that we adopted the plan of 
publishing collections of diplomatic correspondence before 
other Governments did so, and that our blue books long 
preceded the yellow, green, and red books of the Con- 
tinental Powers. But the British Government never 
realised that it was not enough to inform Parliament 
about foreign affairs, and that it was desirable to instruct 
the people as well. Each Reform Bill made the task 
more necessary, but our governors said to themselves, 
‘Nothing is changed; there are only a couple of million 
more voters. They left the task of instructing them to 
party newspapers, and thought the delivery of occa- 
sional platform speeches enough. So, while England 
became a democracy about 1868, the penny blue book 
was not invented till 1914. 

Left to educate itself, British democracy naturally 
concentrated its attention on domestic affairs ; and it has 
grown up singularly ignorant about the facts and 


* Wickham Steed, ‘Hapsburg Monarchy,’ pp. 182, 194, 199. 
+ Busch, ‘ Bismarck—Some Secret Pages of his History,’ 3 vols, 1898. 
‘ Bismarck in the Franco-German War,’ 2 vols, 1879. 
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principles on which our foreign policy is based—an 
ignorance which is aggravated by our insular position 
and rendered dangerous by our world-wide interests and 
responsibilities. Hence the suggestion that our foreign 
policy would be better managed if it were more directly 
under democratic control seems to me fallacious. We 
do not need a more powerful democracy; we need a 
better informed one. Therefore it ought to be more ade- 
quately supplied with information by the Government. 


‘I do not know why it is,’ said Mr Austen Chamberlain a few 
months ago, ‘ but in this, the most democratic of countries, 
our people have been told less of foreign politics—of the 
relations of one state to another and of our relations to them 
all—than has been the custom in all great continental nations, 
even in those in which Parliaments and the mass of voters do 
not have, as they have here, complete control of the policy of 
the country. It has been a tradition not affecting one party 
only, .. . a tradition handed down from older days when 
less depended on the voice of the people, and, as I think, not 
suited to the circumstances of to-day.’ * 


If our Government wishes to inform the people about 
the relations of this country with others it can do so in 
two ways—first by speeches in Parliament and outside 
it, and secondly by publishing the necessary information 
in print. But, in order to diffuse amongst the people the 
information it publishes, it must rely on journalists and 
publicists and historians, and either directly employ them 
for the purpose or facilitate their voluntary task. 
Amongst these auxiliaries there is a division of labour. 
The journalist usually takes the information the Govern- 
ment supplies at a particular crisis, abridges it, re- 
arranges it, and comments on it in order to make it more 
readable. The publicist collates it with information 
derived from other contemporary sources, and treats the 
question it elucidates in a more comprehensive fashion 
and at greater length, in magazines and reviews. There 
is no clear distinction between the publicist and the 
historian ; the main difference is that the historian con- 
siders the question in relation to the past rather than 





* Oct. 22, 1914. The passage is quoted in Mr Arthur Ponsonby’s 
‘Democracy and Diplomacy,’ 1915, p. 15—a work containing some interest- 
ing extracts and documents, but otherwise without value. 
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the present, is more concerned with its origin than its 
solution, and writes with a scientific rather than a 
practical object. But they help each other. Take up, 
for instance, a book on the Balkan problem or some 
other problem of to-day. You probably find that the 
author relies on his personal knowledge of present con- 
ditions and recent facts, supplemented by recently printed 
evidence, and depends for past conditions and older facts 
on the investigations of historians in archives and 
libraries. Through books and articles and newspapers 
the historians’ results at last filter down to the general 
reader and help to form opinion. 

In this process of diffusing information the historian 
plays a modest part; but it is an essential part, because 
our present relations with other countries are the con- 
sequence of our past relations, and recent policy cannot 
be explained without some knowledge of past policy. 
You cannot begin the study of it with the appointment 
of the present Foreign Secretary, or the accession of 
Edward VII; to understand it you must go sometimes a 
little way, sometimes a long way, further back. 

Let us see what our Government does to enable the 
historian to play his part in this business of political 
education—what materials for writing the history of our 
relations with other countries it provides for him. Take 
first the materials provided for the study of the remoter 
past; that is, the period before 1815, and then those for 
the last hundred years. In one way the historian of the 
period before 1815 is very lucky. All the documents 
relating to our foreign policy before that date which the 
Government possesses are collected in the Record Office, 
and are easily accessible, though they are but poorly 
catalogued. As to publications, the Foreign State Papers 
have now been calendared down to 1582, and there are 
also calendars of Venetian and Spanish papers relating 
to the same period. In short, everything has been done 
to make our foreign policy during the 16th century 
intelligible and familiar. 

When we come to the 17th and 18th centuries the 
case is completely altered. Government publications 
about our foreign policy come to an end. None of our 
Foreign State Papers of either century have been 
calendared. A few small collections of papers in private 
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hands relating to foreign affairs have been calendared 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, but for 
printed documents we have to rely on publications pro- 
duced by private enterprise. Look at the collections of 
documents issued at the expense of the French and 
German Governments to elucidate the history of their 
foreign relations during those centuries, and you will 
perceive that they wish to instruct the public in the 
traditions of their policy. But such an idea never seems 
to have entered the head of our Government. It may 
be said that the events of those centuries are so remote 
that they can have very little bearing on recent policy ; 
but even those which have a more direct bearing are 
equally neglected. Take, for instance, the events of the 
Napoleonic wars. Mr Oscar Browning, in the preface to 
one of the volumes he edited for this Society, says: 


‘I venture to express a hope that the publication of docu- 
ments such as are contained in this volume will not be left 
much longer to private enterprise. Of the official calendars 
published by Government only one series is at present devoted 
to foreign affairs, and this is still occupied with the affairs of 


the 16th century. It is surely far more important for us at 
the present day to know the truth about the foreign policy 
of England in the period of the Revolution and of Napoleon 
than to be informed of every tergiversation of the tortuous 
Elizabeth. In that epoch we took a line of our own, and in- 
curred an immense responsibility, the effects of which we are 
feeling at the present day. If there is any connexion between 
history and politics, it must be of vital importance for us to 
know the grounds on which our ancestors acted, to be in- 
formed of the precise nature of the problem before them and 
of the manner in which they dealt with it.’ * 


Turn now to the 19th century, or rather to the century 
beginning with the close of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815. 
For this period there are three series of government 
publications. Firstly, ‘State Papers British and Foreign,’ 
contained in volumes published every year since 1812, 
and consisting of treaties, conventions, declarations, 
orders, ete., with some diplomatic correspondence added.f 





* Preface to ‘England and Napoleon in 1803,’ pp. x—xi. 
+ See Sir E. Hertslet, ‘ Recollections of the old Foreign Office.* 
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Secondly, the collections known as ‘Hertslet’s Treaties,’ 
about thirty carefully edited volumes, with maps added. 
Thirdly, there are the Blue Books and other papers 
about foreign affairs laid before Parliament. Their value 
is universally admitted, and they are as indispensable to 
the historian as they are to the politician. But, while 
they provide historical materials of great value, they 
suffer, as such, from one great drawback. They con- 
tain as a rule a select body of documents relating to 
a particular question or incident and a limited period 
of time. But there are a great many gaps in the informa- 
tion they supply. An historian wants to know what the 
relations between Great Britain and a particular Power 
were during the interval, say, between the Blue Book 
on the incident of 1850 and the Blue Book on the incident 
of 1880, and something more about our relations to 
other Powers at the time when those incidents occurred. 
Besides this, a Blue Book often omits documents be- 
cause it is undesirable to publish them at the particular 
moment, though in a few years the reason no longer 
holds good. And, since the Blue Books are discon- 
nected and incomplete, an historian who undertakes to 
write the history either of our relations to a particular 
Power, or of any period of our foreign policy, is obliged 
to have recourse to the original records themselves, if 
he wishes to make his narrative full and accurate. 
An instance will show this. Spencer Walpole, in his 
‘History of England from 1815 to 1880,’ devotes a large 
amount of space to our relations with foreign Powers, 
employing the Blue Books for that purpose in a careful 
and systematic way. Compare his account of the re- 
lations of England and France from 1830 to 1848 with 
Major John Hall’s ‘England and the Orleans Monarchy,’ 
which is based not on the Blue Books but on the original 
correspondence now in the Record Office. It is clear at 
once that the printed documents were utterly inadequate 
for an historian’s purpose, and that it was indispensable 
to have access to the originals. 

Why is it that we had to wait till 1912 for an accu- 
rate account of England’s relations with France during 
the reign of Louis Philippe? Because the regulations of 
the Foreign Office prevented access to the necessary 
materials. Until 1892 no Foreign Office papers later 
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than 1802 could be seen by historians even with a per- 
mit. From 1892 to 1903 it was possible to see without a 
permit papers written before 1802, and with a permit 
papers written before 1830. In 1903 there was a 
change; in one respect it was a retrograde step, for 
the limit for papers accessible without a permit was 
moved back from 1802 to 1780, though for those access- 
ible with a permit it was moved forward from 1830 to 
1850. An Inter-departmental Committee, which sat in 
1908, took more liberal views, and recommended that 
papers written before 1837 should be accessible without 
a permit; and this recommendation was adopted, and 
is now in force. With a permit, Foreign Office records 
down to 1860 can now be seen. 

In this way, then, the study of British foreign policy 
during the 19th century was discouraged and obstructed. 
It is only since 1892, that is for the last twenty-four years, 
that our historians have been allowed to see the author- 
ities on which the study of that subject should be based ; 
and it was not till about ten years ago that they were 
allowed to go beyond 1830. The present system, though 
more liberal, is not liberal enough. In the first place 
there is no reason why free access should not be given 
to documents written later than 1837—a date which 
indicates, not a landmark in European history, but 
merely an event of domestic interest. Secondly, the 
system of permits, as it is worked, is unsatisfactory. 
‘We think, speaking generally,’ said the Committee of 
1908, ‘that permits should be granted to all prima facie 
competent and responsible persons engaged in historical 
or biographical research, and that they should not be 
confined to writers of established reputation or to indi- 
viduals personally known to Ministers.’* The last words 
indicate the system which had hitherto prevailed. No 
doubt the recommendation of the Committee has had 
some effect, but still the question of the fitness of the 
applicant for the privilege he seeks is settled entirely by 
the officials of the Department. In France there is a 
system which is much more satisfactory to historians. 
There, an application is judged by the Comité des 
Archives Diplomatiques, a body consisting partly of 


* ‘First Report of the Public Records Commission,’ vol. 1, pt ii, 63, 1912, 
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historians, partly of officials, so that the candidate can 
be sure that his qualifications are judged by persons 
conversant with his studies. Thirdly, it is unreasonable 
to fix the year 1860 as the extreme limit for investiga- 
tions conducted under a permit. It is an arbitrary date, 
which does not mark any natural division in European 
history. The natural stopping-place would be the close 
of the Franco-German War in 1871, which does mark 
the beginning of a new period. No political interest 
is served by preventing Englishmen from writing the 
history of our foreign relations during the period from 
1860 to 1871. 

The French Government gives permits more freely 
and is less secretive. It has recently published, under 
the title of ‘Les Origines diplomatiques de la Guerre de 
1870-1,’ the correspondence of its ambassadors from 
December 1863 to the summer of 1866—a correspondence 
which contains many interesting sidelights about our 
own policy. It has allowed M. Emile Bourgeois to see 
all the documents in the French archives about the 
negotiations for an alliance between Italy, Austria and 
France in 1869 and 1870, and to publish the results in his 
‘Rome et Napoleon III.’ It has granted similar privileges 
for a still more recent period. M. Débidour was allowed 
freely to use the correspondence of the French Govern- 
ment with its agents at Rome between 1870 and 1882 in 
his ‘ L’Eglise Catholique et l’Etat sous la troisieme Répub- 
lique. This liberality is a result of the establishment 
of the Third Republic. Till about forty years ago the 
archives in the French Foreign Office were practically 
inaccessible. In 1874, however, the Government appointed 
a Commission des Archives Diplomatiques, comprised 
partly of historians, partly of officials and diplomatists, 
whose object was to make the papers as freely accessible 
as prudence permitted. ‘The Commission,’ said the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1880, ‘has always been 
guided by the principle that, in a democratic government 
like ours, the study of the political traditions of France 
in her relations with other countries can no longer be 
restricted to a small and privileged class, but that it 
is desirable to facilitate the work of all who were 
interested in the dignity and greatness of their country.’ 
The Commission itself declared that, at a time when 
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France found herself able to take the management of 
her policy into her own hands, it was proper to acquaint 
her with the history and traditions of that policy and 
the reasons on which they were based.* 

This aim directed not only the regulations drawn up 
for the use of the archives,t but also the character of 
the publications issued by the Commission. First of all 
it took in hand the preparation of a catalogue of the 
Foreign Office papers—a long task, now nearly com- 
pleted, which has resulted in the production of an 
‘Inventaire Sommaire, a catalogue which, unlike the 
Lists of State Papers (Foreign) published by our Record 
Office, gives an exact account of the contents of the 
volumes it enumerates.{ At the same time it began the 
issue of the Collection of Instructions given by the Kings 
of France to their ambassadors from 1648 to 1789, which 
now forms a series of about twenty admirably edited 
volumes of the greatest historical interest and value. 
These documents were selected not only because they 
were useful to historians and diplomatists, but because, 
taken together, they embodied all the traditions of 
French foreign policy, and thus constituted, as the 
Commission said, ‘a practical work for the diplomatic 
education of our democracy.’ ‘ By it,’ they said, ‘one can 
learn what the ideas were which directed the action of 
France in the world, and what the permanent and 
essential interests were which France sought to defend.’ § 


* M. Duclerc to the President of the Republic, Dec. 23, 1882. ‘ Vous 
remarquerez avec moi, M. le Président, l’activité et la persevérance de la 
Commission dans l’accomplissement de l’ceuvre en vue de laquelle elle 
avait été formée, c’est-a-dire la communication 4 la fois prudente et libérale 
des documents historiques conservés au Dépét des Affaires Etrangéres.’ 
—‘ Rapport,’ 1880-2, pp. 7-11. 

+ The changes in the French regulations as to date may be summarised 
thus. The Decree of 1874 opened the F. O. papers up to 1713 ; that of 1879, 
up to 1792; that of 1880, up to 1814; that of 1891, up to 1830. 

} See ‘ Rapport sur les Travaux de la Commission des Archives Diplo- 
matiques ’ for 1880-2, p. 15. 

§ See ‘Rapport,’ 1880-2, p. 18; 1905-7, p. 11. The Committee term the 
collection when completed, ‘A la fois un monument incomparable des 
traditions de la politique exterieure de la France et une pratique pour 
V’education diplomatique de notre démocratie.’ They then proceed, with 
the same object, to recommend a second series of publications: ‘ Pour que 
ce dernier but fat atteint, il ne suffirait pas du Recueil des instructions. 
Par celui-ci, on peut connaitre les idées directrices de l’action de la France 
dans le monde, les intéréts permanents et essentiels qu’elle s’est efforcée 
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A little later, the Commission undertook the publication 
of a series of volumes (termed an ‘Inventaire Analytique 
de la Correspondance Politique’) analogous to our 
Calendars of Foreign State Papers, not exclusively con- 
fined to the papers of the 16th century, but including 
also papers of the period of the French Revolution.* 
Finally, in 1890, it organised and opened to the public, on 
the same conditions as the archives themselves, a special 
library of works relating to diplomacy and foreign policy, 
which now contains more than 80,000 volumes.t 

All these activities were inspired by one aim—to 
make the past foreign policy of France better known 
to the present generation of Frenchmen by assisting 
historians to study it. The long list of books based on 
investigations in the archives of the Foreign Office, 
which is published periodically at the end of the Com- 
mission’s reports, shows how successfully this aim was 
achieved.{ The historians of France have played their 
part in informing the French democracy, and in creating 
agreement on the subject of the national policy. 

But the indifference of the Department principally 
concerned is not the only obstacle to the study of the 
foreign relations of Great Britain; the system of educa- 
tion prevalent in our schools and colleges is another 
cause of its neglect. In English schools the study of 
history generally means the national history with some 
Greek and Roman history added ; and, while the national 
history is often very inefficiently taught, European his- 
tory is, as a rule, entirely omitted. Further, our history 
since 1815, which is the most essential period for the 
training of the citizen, has less attention devoted to it 
than earlier periods; and the history of Europe during 


de défendre. Il ne serait pas moins nécessaire que l’on pit se rendre 
compte de quelle maniére ces idées se sont manifestées et ces intéréts ont 
été sauvegardées.’ Hence the necessity for this new series of publications, 
in which ‘il faudrait que toutes les formes de l’activité diplomatique pussent 
trouver place: recueils de dépéches embrassant une mission et une négocia- 
tion compléte; actes des congrés qui ont abouti a des traités généraux 
réglant pour un temps le statut international des contractants ; rélations 
des ambassadeurs ou envoyés, quand elles existent.’ 

* See ‘Rapport,’ 1884, p. 10. Besides the correspondence of Castillon 
and Marillac (1537-42), the series includes that of Barthélemy (1792-5). 

+ See ‘ Rapport,’ 1889-90, pp. 9, 21; 1894-1904, p. 13. 

t See ‘Rapport,’ 1905-7, pp. 17-24. 
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the last century is not taught at all. On the other 
hand, in French schools, according to the programme 
of July 28, 1905, contemporary history is the subject 
specially prescribed for the highest classes; and it 
means the study of European and French history from 
1815 to the beginning of the present century. The text 
books used are excellent;* they show that it is possible 
to combine the teaching of national history and general 
history in schools, and so to prepare the schoolboy to 
form an intelligent opinion on the international questions 
which the citizen will be required to decide. 

Unhappily our universities have for a long time 
neglected to encourage the study of recent European 
history. In an address delivered by Dr Prothero, as 
President of the Royal Historical Society, in February 
1904,t he dwelt on ‘the neglect with which the history 
of the 19th century is treated in this country, and the 
lack of good English books both on the period in general 
and on separate countries. 


‘ This,’ he said, ‘is a reproach to British scholarship and gives 
food for some disagreeable reflections as to the common- 
sense and political wisdom of a people which, having probably 
more points of contact with other Powers than any nation in 
the world, yet neglects to acquaint itself with the events and 
conditions that have made its neighbours what they are.’ 


He then proceeded to show that Oxford and Cambridge 
were largely responsible for this neglect, owing to their 
failure to provide teaching in the subject or to the re- 
strictions of their historical examinations. 

Since 1904 there has been some improvement in this 
respect at both universities. At Oxford the regulations 
of the School of Modern History have been altered; and 
the history of Europe can now be studied down to 1878 
instead of only as far as 1815. At Cambridge it is clear 
from the writings of the younger historians that the 
19th century is no longer left unstudied. We have also 
to thank the Press of that university not only for the 
three volumes devoted to the period since 1815 in the 





* E.g., E. Driault and G. Monod, ‘ Histoire Contemporaine’ (1815-1908) ; 
or A. Malet, ‘ L’Epoque Contemporaine.’ 
+ ‘ Transactions,’ New Series, vol. xviii, pp. 12-31. 
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Cambridge Modern History, but also for a special series 
of books on various European states * ‘intended for the 
use of all persons anxious to understand the nature of 
existing political conditions.’ Unhappily this valuable 
series of text books is incomplete—the volumes on 
Modern Germany, Modern France and Modern Austria, 
have not yet appeared, and those dealing with Italy 
and Spain need chapters to bring them up to date. 

There is yet another requisite for the political educa- 
tion of the British peoples—a series of books setting forth 
the history of the relations (not confined to diplomacy 
and war) between this country and particular foreign 
states. Professor W. A. Dunning’s book on the British 
Empire and the United States is an example of the kind 
of work required; its fairness, its breadth of view, and 
its learning make it a model which should be followed. 
It is not an apology for either country, but an explanation 
of the causes which brought them from time to time into 
conflict and the means by which agreement on the points 
at issue was finally effected. Lastly, there is one more 
desideratum, and that is a history of the growth of 


British policy, to complete the story which Seeley left 
half-told, for it is now more than ever necessary to make 
plain to our people the responsibilities they have inherited 
and the principles their forefathers followed. 


C. H. FirtuH. 


* «The Cambridge Historical Series,’ edited by Dr Prothero, which now 
numbers 23 volumes. A volume on Germany (1815-52), by Sir A. W. 
Ward, has appeared since this address was delivered; a volume on the 
period 1852-71, by the same author, together with two volumes on the 
history of France, 1815-1914, by M. Emile Bourgeois, is in the press ; and 
a volume on Austria-Hungary is in preparation. 
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Art. 10.-THE MEDILASVAL SERBIAN EMPIRE. 


1. Geschichte der Serben. Von Constantin Jirecek. Erster 
Band (bis 1371). Gotha: Perthes, 1911. 

2. Serbes, Croates et Bulgares. Par Louis Leger. Paris: 
Maisonneuve, 1913. 

3. Les problémes serbes. Par Stojan Novakovic. In 
Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, Bande xxxiii-iv. Berlin : 
Weidmann, 1912. 

4, Listine. By S. Ljubi¢é. In Monumenta spectantia 
historiam Slavorum meridionalium. Eleven vols. 
Agram, 1868-93. 

5. Acta et Diplomata res Albani#w mediz ezxtatis illus- 
trantia. Ed. L. de Thalldczy, C. Jirecek, E. de Sufflay. 
Vol, 1 (344-1343). Vindobone, 1913. 


THE late Professor Freeman once remarked during a 
great crisis in the Balkans, that it was the business of a 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ‘to know something of the 
history of foreign countries.’ The demand, however un- 
reasonable it may seem, derives special importance from 
the fact that recent events have signally justified the 
forecasts of the eminent historian and signally falsified 
those of the Minister whom he was criticising. For in 
the Balkans, and especially in Greece and Serbia, history 
is not, as it is apt to be in some Western countries, 
primarily a subject for examinations, but is, thanks to 
the popular ballads, an integral part of the national life 
and a powerful factor in contemporary politics. The 
glories of the Byzantine Empire exercise a continual 
fascination upon the Greeks; the conquests of the Tsar 
Stephen Dushan in Macedonia have been invoked as one 
of the Serbian claims to that disputed land; whereas no 
Englishman of to-day has been known to demand a large 
part of France on the ground that it belonged to the 
English Crown in the reign of Dushan’s contemporary, 
Edward ITI. 

But there is a further reason for the study of Balkan 
history by practical men. Our judgments of the Balkan 
peoples are often harsh and unjust, because we do not 
realise the historic fact that they stepped straight out of 
the 15th century into the 19th (and in some cases into 
the 20th), like Plato’s cave-dwellers who emerged suddenly 
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from darkness into the full light of day. For the centuries 
of Turkish rule, interrupted in the case of Northern 
Serbia by the twenty-one years of Austrian rule between 
the treaties of Passarovitz and Belgrade in the 18th 
century, left them much as it found them—with their 
material resources undeveloped, their roads reduced to 
mule-tracks, their harbours undredged, their education 
neglected. Consequently, it was manifestly unfair to 
expect those who were practically contemporaries of our 
Wars of the Roses to enter the 19th century with the 
same ideas and the same culture as the gradually evolved 
states of Western Europe. The wonder rather is that so 
much progress has been accomplished in so short a time, 
especially when we remember that the eminent person- 
ages who direct the affairs of this world are apt to regard 
the Balkan peoples, with their deeply-rooted historical 
traditions and aspirations, and their extraordinarily keen 
sense of nationality, immensely stimulated by the victories 
of 1912-13, as pawns in a game, to be moved about the 
board as its exigencies demand. Let us Western 
Europeans, then, who have had no personal experience 
of Turkish rule, be less censorious of those who have 
lived under it for nearly four centuries at Semendria and 
for five at Skopje. 

In the following pages I propose to give a general 
sketch of medizval Serbian history, emphasising those 
points which may help us to understand the events of 
the last four years, and referring those who desire further 
details to the great (if as yet unfinished) work of Con- 
stantin Jirecek, who for the first time has placed the 
history of the Serbs in the Middle Ages upon the im- 
pregnable rock of contemporary documentary evidence. 


The Serbs, like the Bulgars, are not original inhabi- 
tants of the Balkan peninsula, where, at the dawn of 
history, we find three principal races—the Greeks, the 
Illyrians (who are perhaps the ancestors of the Albanians), 
and che Thracians. But a continuous residence of thirteen 
centuries qualifies the Serbs to be considered a Balkan 
people. The usually received account of their entry 
into the peninsula is that given by the Byzantine 
Emperor, Constantine Porphyrogénnetos, in his treatise 
‘ De Administrando Imperio, written some three centuries 

2K 2 
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later. He tells us that the Emperor Herakleios (610-41) 
gave them the territory which was later called ‘Serblia ’— 
a country bounded in the time of Porphyrogénnetos by 
Croatia on the north, Bulgaria on the south, the river 
Rashka near Novibazar on the east, and the present 
Herzegovina on the west. But a chain of historical facts 
proves that Herakleios merely gave to the Serbs what 
they had already taken. About a century before his time 
the Slavs, whose oldest home was in Poland, had begun 
to cross the Danube, and about 578 had actually ap- 
peared before Salonika. Herakleios, occupied with the 
war against the Persians in the East, could not defend 
the Western Balkans. So he made a virtue of necessity, 
just as, in our own day, Governments have granted 
autonomy to lost provinces which they could no longer 
protect. The Danubian principalities, Bulgaria, Eastern 
Roumelia, Crete, and the Lebanon are examples. 

This arrangement suited both parties. The Byzantine 
Court could keep up a formal suzerainty, and Constantine 
Porphyrogénnetos could point in proof of it to the quite 
unscientific etymology of the word ‘Serboi’ from the 
Latin servi, because they had become the ‘slaves’ of the 


Byzantine Emperor. This national name, which first 
occurs in the ninth century, when we find Eginhard, the 


’ 


biographer of Charlemagne, describing in 822 the ‘Sorabi 
as ‘said to occupy a large part of Dalmatia,’ is still applied 
not only to the Balkan Serbs but to those of Saxony, 
whose language, however, is so different that a Serb of 
Bautzen cannot understand a Serb of Belgrade. The 
later Byzantine historians, full of classical lore, sometimes 
call the Serbs Tp:3adAof after the Thracian tribe, which 
occupied in antiquity part of modern Serbia, and the 
King of which is brought on the stage and made to talk 
broken Greek in the ‘Birds’ of Aristophanes. Yet, 
despite this false etymology of their name, Constantine 
Porphyrogénnetos himself admits, what was doubtless the 
fact, that the Croats and Serbs were ‘subject to none.’ 
Thus, in the words of Finlay (i, 333), ‘the modern history of 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic commences with the 
establishment of the Sclavonian colonies in Dalmatia.’ 
Of the two pre-existing elements in the population, the 
Romans, as Constantine Porphyrogénnetos says, retired 
into the coast-towns, while the Illyrian aborigines were 
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pushed southward into the country which since the 
11th century has borne the name of Albania from the 
distritt of Albanon near Kroja. Under the name of 
’ApBavira, the Albanians are first mentioned in 1079. 

The history of medizval Serbia falls naturally into 
three sections: (1) from the entry of the Serbs into the 
Balkan peninsula to the close of the 12th century—a 
period during which the Byzantine Empire, after finally 
crushing the Bulgarians, dominated the Near East, and 
the Serbs, divided into two separate states, played a 
subordinate but restive part; (2) from the rise of the 
Nemanja dynasty towards the close of the 12th century 
to the battle of Kossovo in 1389—a period which saw 
Serbia grow to be for a brief space by far the greatest 
state in the peninsula; (3) the decline, when Danubian 
Serbia existed at the pleasure of the Turks, till in 1459 
she received her death-blow. 

During the first of these periods the only serious 
resistance to the Byzantine hegemony of the Balkan 
peninsula was offered by the Bulgarians—a Finnish, or, 
according to others, Tartar tribe, which entered it in 
679, and became gradually absorbed in the Slavonic 
population, which it had conquered. The vanquished 
imposed their language upon the victors; but the victors, 
like the Angles in England, imposed their name upon 
the vanquished. Two powerful Bulgarian monarchs, 
Krum and the Tsar Symeon, in 813 and 913 threatened 
the very existence of Constantinople, as did the Tsar 
Ferdinand in 1913; and Krum was wont to pledge 
his nobles out of the silver-set skull of the Greek 
Emperor Nikephéros I, whom he had slain in battle. 
The Serbs, however, maintained friendly relations with 
these powerful neighbours till about the middle of the 
9th century, when history registers the first of the long 
series of Serbo-Bulgarian wars, of which we have seen 
three in our own time. When the Serbs were united, they 
were able to defeat the Bulgars. But the rivalry of the 
hereditary princes, whom we find ruling over them at 
this period, led to the formation of pro-Bulgar and pro- 
Byzantine parties, so that the native ruler tended to 
become a Bulgarian or Byzantine nominee, while there 
was a pretender in exile at Preslav or Constantinople 
only awaiting the opportunity to be restored by foreign 
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aid. About 924, however, the Bulgarian Tsar Symeon, 
instead of placing a puppet of his own on the throne, 
carried away almost the whole Serbian people captive 
into Bulgaria. Serbia thus remained barren; and when, 
after Symeon’s death, the Serbian prince, Tchaslav, escaped 
from the Bulgarian court to Serbia, he found there only 
fifty men, and neither women nor children. By sub- 
mitting to the Byzantine Emperor, and with his help, he 
restored the scattered Serbs to their own country. 

For the rest of the 10th century Serbian history is a 
blank, save for the survival of the leaden seal with a | 
Greek inscription belonging to a Prince of Didkleia, 
the country which took its name from the town of 
Doclea, whose ruins still stand near Podgoritza. This 
was the time of the Great Bulgarian Tsar Samuel, 
under whom Bulgaria stretched to the Adriatic; and 
Durazzo, the key of the Western Balkans, as Byzantine 
statesmen considered it, became a Bulgarian port. In 
his days there lived on the lake of Scutari a saintly 
Serbian prince, John Vladimir. Samuel carried off this 
holy man to his own capital on the lake of Prespa. But 
the Tsar’s daughter, according to the story, was so greatly 
moved by his pious speeches and his beauty while 
engaged in washing his feet, that she begged her father 
to release him. The saint escaped prison but not matri- 
mony; he married the love-sick Bulgarian princess, but 
not long after was murdered as he was leaving church 
by an usurper of the Bulgarian throne. His remains 
repose in the monastery of St John near Elbassan; his 
cross is still preserved in Montenegro and carried every 
Whitsunday in procession at dawn. 

The complete destruction of the first Bulgarian 
Empire by the Byzantine Emperor Basil II, ‘the Bulgar- 
slayer, in 1018, removed the danger of a Bulgarian 
hegemony in the Balkans, and made the Danube again 
the frontier of the Byzantine dominions, which sur- 
rounded on three sides the Serbian lands. Manuel I 
added Sepj3:xé¢ to the Imperial style; Serbian pretenders 
were kept ready at Constantinople or Durazzo, in case 
the Serbian rulers showed signs of independence, while 
high-sounding Court titles rewarded their servility. The 
internal condition of the Serbian people favoured Byzan- 
tine policy. For then, as in our own day, there were two 
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Serb states, and two national dynasties, one ruling over 
the South Dalmatian coast, the present Herzegovina, and 
Dioklitia, modern Montenegro, with Scutari and Cattaro 
for its capitals; the other governing the more inland 
districts from a central point in the valley of the Rashka 
(near Novibazar), whence Serbia obtained the name of 
‘ Rassia,’ by which she was largely described in the West 
of Europe during the Middle Ages. Of these two dynasties 
the former assumed the royal title—Hildebrand addressed 
a letter to ‘Michael, King of the Slavs’—but the latter 
became the more important, although its head contented 
himself with the more modest designation of ‘Great 
upan,’ that is, the first among the Ju ani, or Counts. 

Whenever opportunity—offered,; fiowever, the Serbs 
endeavoured to emancipate themselves from Byzantium. 
Kedrenés informs us that ‘after the death of the Emperor 
Romanés III (in 1034) Serbia threw off the yoke of the 
Greeks’; Stephen Vojislav, ruler of Dioklitia, not only 
seized a cargo of gold, which was thrown up on the 
Illyrian coast, but saw a Byzantine army perish in the 
difficult passes of hiscountry. A second Imperial invasion, 
which started from Durazzo, met with the same fate as 
that which befell the Austrian ‘punitive expedition’ in 
December 1914. The Serbs allowed the invaders to 
penetrate into the Zeta valley, occupied the heights and 
utterly routed them as they returned, laden with booty, 
through a narrow gorge. Michael, Vojislav’s son, made 
peace with the Emperor, and received the title of proto- 
spathdrios, or ‘sword-bearer,’ at the Byzantine court, while 
he assumed at home the title of king. But, after the 
crushing defeat of the Byzantines by the Seljuks in Asia 
at the battle of Manzikert in 1071, the temptation to rise 
was too strong for the Balkan Slavs to resist. Accord- 
ingly, at the invitation of the Bulgarians, Michael sent 
them a leader in the person of his son, Constantine Bodin, 
who was proclaimed at Prizren ‘Peter, Emperor of the 
Bulgarians.’ Bodin was, however, captured by the 
Byzantines, but escaped and married the daughter of a 
citizen of Bari—the first example, but not the last, of a 
Serbo-Italian union. At his request Pope Clement III 
confirmed the rights of the Archbishopric of Antivari, 
the ancient see, which is mentioned as an Archbishopric 
so early as 1067, and on the holder of which Leo XIII in 
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1902 conferred the title of ‘Primate of Serbia.’ But 
Bodin, bellicose and crafty as Anna Comnena describes 
him, fell again into the power of the Byzantines. Our 
countryman, Ordericus Vitalis, describes him as ‘ treating 
in a friendly fashion’ the Crusaders who passed through 
his territory. 

The excellent Archbishop, who was sent in 1168 on 
an embassy to Monastir, remarks that Serbia was a 
country ‘of difficult access’; and that the Serbs were 


‘an uncultured and undisciplined people, inhabiting the 
mountains and forests, and not practising agriculture, but 
possessed of much cattle great and small... . Sometimes 
their jupani obey the Emperor; at other times all the in- 
habitants quit their mountains and forests... to ravage 
the surrounding countries.’ 


Yet the oldest piece of Serbian literature—a book of the 
Gospels * in Cyrillic letters—dates from this very period ; 
and a priest of Antivari composed in Latin a history of 
the rulers of Didkleia, who were gradually ousted by the 
‘Great Jupani’ of Rascia, who in their turn were forced 
to submit to the chivalrous Byzantine Emperor, Manuel I. 
A court poet of the period, Theodore Prédromos, repre- 
sents the Serbian rivers Save and Tara, red with blood 
and laden with corpses, addressing the conqueror, and 
the Serbian juwpani trembling at the roar of the lion from 
the Bosporus. 

The death of Manuel I, in 1180, freed the Southern 
Slavs from Byzantine rule; and the following decade 
saw the foundation of the great Serbian state, which 
reached its zenith in the middle of the 14th century, and 
then fell before the all-conquering Turk. As has usually 
happened in Balkan history, this national triumph was 
the work of one man—Stephen Nemanja, the first great 
name in Serbian history. 


The founder of the Serbian monarchy was a native of 
what is now Podgoritza, whence he built up a compact 
Serbian state, comprising the Zeta (the modern Monte- 
negro) and the land of Hum (the ‘Hill’ country, now 
the Herzegovina), Northern Albania and the modern 


* Lost in 1903, but lately rediscovered ; ‘Morning Post,’ July 25, 1916. 
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kingdom of Serbia, with a sea-frontage on the Bocche 
di Cattaro, whose municipality in 1186 passed a resolu- 
tion describing him as ‘Our Lord Nemanja, Great Jupan 
of Rascia.’ Of the Serbian lands Bosnia alone evaded his 
sway, forming a separate state, which, first under bans, 
and then under kings, survived the Serbian Monarchy 
till it, too, fell before the Turks; while in the land of 
Hum he set up his brother, Miroslav, as prince. Thus, 
he substituted for the aristocratic Serbian federation a 
single state, embraced the Orthodox faith, which was 
that of the majority of his people, and strove to secure 
its religious as well as ecclesiastical union by extirpating 
the heresy of the Bogomiles, or Babuni (whence the 
name of the Babuna pass near Monastir, so famous in 
the fighting of last year), then rife in the Balkans. 

When Frederick Barbarossa stopped at Nish on the 
third Crusade in 1189, Nemanja met him with handsome 
gifts; but we may doubt the statement of a German 
chronicler that he did homage for his lands to the 
Teutonic ruler. No German Emperor ever set foot in 
Nish again till the recent visit of the Kaiser to King 
Ferdinand, when a modern chronicle, the Wolffbureau, 
revived the memory of Barbarossa’s presence there. In 
1195 Nemanja retired from the world, at the instigation 
of his youngest son, who is known in Serbian history as 
St Sava; and he died in 1200 as the monk Symeon in the 
monastery of Chilandar on Mount Athos. He, too, 
received the honours of a saint ; his tomb is still revered 
in the monastery of Studenitza, which he founded; and 
his life was written by his eldest son and successor 
Stephen, and by Stephen’s brother St Sava—the begin- 
ning of Serbian historical biography. 

Nemanja had never assumed the title of king, con- 
tinuing to style himself ‘Great Juwpan’; but Stephen 
won for himself the title of ‘ the first-crowned king,’ by 
obtaining, in 1217, a royal crown from Pope Honorius 
III. There were diplomatic reasons for the assumption 
of this title. The Byzantine Empire had now fallen 
before the Latin Crusaders; Frankish principalities had 
arisen all over the Near East; and the Latin ruler of 
Salonika had assumed the royal style. Bulgaria had 
arisen again, and her sovereigns had revived the ancient 
title of Tsar; and the King of Hungary had presumed to 
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call himself king of ‘ Rascia’ also. To show his connexion 
with the former kings of Didkleia, Stephen added that 
country to his style ; to complete the independence of his 
kingdom, he obtained through his saintly and diplomatic 
brother from the (Ecumenical Patriarch at Nice the 
recognition of a separate Serbian Church under Sava 
himself as ‘Archbishop of all the Serbian lands.’ Sava 
was buried in the monastery of Mileshevo in the old 
Sanjak of Novibazar, whence his remains were removed 
and burned by the Turks near Belgrade in 1595. Many a 
pious legend has grown up around the name of the 
founder of the national Chureh; but, through the haze 
of romance and beneath the halo of the saint, we can 
descry the figure of the great ecclesiastical statesman, 
whose constant aim it was to benefit his country and the 
dynasty to which he himself belonged, and to identify 
the latter with the national religion. 

While Stephen’s successor was a feeble character, the 
second Bulgarian Empire reached its zenith under the 
great Tsar John Asén II, who boasted in a still extant 
inscription in his capital of Trnovo, then the centre of 
Balkan politics, that he had ‘conquered all the lands 
from Adrianople to Durazzo. The next Serbian King 
Vladislav was his son-in-law; St Sava died as his guest. 
But the hegemony of Bulgaria disappeared at his death 
in 1241; there, too, the national resurrection had been 
the work of one man. The Greeks regained their in- 
fluence in Macedonia, and in 1261 recaptured Constanti- 
nople from the Latins, 

We have an interesting description of life at the 
Serbian court during the reign of the next King, 
Stephen Urosh I (ce. 1268), from the Byzantine historian 
Pachyméres. There was a project for a marriage 
between a daughter of the Greek Emperor, Michael VIII 
Palaiolégos, and a son of Stephen Urosh. First, however, 
two envoys were sent to report; and the Empress specially 

.charged one of them to let her know what sort of a 
family it was into which her daughter was about to 
marry. The pompous Byzantines were horrified to find 
‘the great King,’ as he was called, livirig the simple 
life in a way which would have disgraced a modest 
official of Constantinople, his Hungarian daughter-in-law 
working at her spindle in an inexpensive gown, and his 
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household eating like a pack of hunters or sheep-stealers. 
The lack of security for travellers deepened the unfavour- 
able impression of the envoys, and the marriage was 
broken off. Stephen Urosh II (1281-1321), surnamed 
Milutin (‘the child of grace’), greatly increased the 
importance of Serbia. We have different pictures of 
this monarch from his Serbian and his Greek con- 
temporaries. One of the former extols his qualities as 
a ruler, one of the latter portrays him as anything but 
an exemplary husband. But these characters are not 
incompatible, as we know from the case of Henry VIII, 
whom Stephen Urosh II resembled not only in the number 
of his wives, but in his opportunist policy. His chief 
object was to enlarge his dominions at the expense of 
Byzantium; he occupied Skopje, and established his capital 
there—the Serbian residence had hitherto fluctuated 
between Novibazar, Prishtina, and Prizren—and so greatly 
impressed the Emperor Androénikos II with his advance 
towards Salonika that the latter sacrificed his only 
daughter, Simonis, to the already thrice-divorced monarch, 
giving as her dowry the territories which his son-in-law 
had already taken from him. Simonis, however, when 
she grew up—she was only a child at the time of her 
engagement—preferred Constantinople to the society of 
her husband; and nothing but his threat to come and 
take her by force induced her to return. 

Behind this marriage of convenience there lay the 
project of uniting the Greek and Serbian dominions 
under a Serbian sceptre—a project to which the national 
party was resolutely opposed, At the same time, he not 
only had—what all Serbian rulers have coveted—an 
outlet on the sea, but actually occupied for a few years 
the port of Durazzo, that much-debated spot, which 
during the Middle Ages was alternately Angevin, Serbian, 
Albanian, and Venetian, till in 1501 it became Turkish, 
Nor was this astute rulér only a diplomatist and a 
politician; he offered the Venetians to keep open and 
guard the great trade route which traversed his kingdom, 
and led across Bulgaria to the Black Sea. A munificent 
founder of churches, his generosity is evidenced in Italy 
by the silver altar, bearing the date 1319, which he 
gave to St Nicholas’ at Bari, and on which he described 
himself as ruling from the Adriatic to the Danube; 
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but his name is better known by the verses of Dante, 
who has given him a place in the ‘Paradiso’ among 
the evil kings for his issue of counterfeit Venetian coin 
—a common offence in the Levant during the Middle 
Ages: ‘e quel di Rascia, Che male ha visto il conio di 
Vinegia.’ 

A disputed succession soon ended in the enthronement 
of the late King’s illegitimate son, Stephen Urosh III, 
known in history by the epithet ‘Detchanski’ from the 
famous monastery of Detchani, which he founded. He 
had been blinded for conspiring against his father; but 
on his father’s death he recovered his sight, which 
perhaps he had never entirely lost. His reign is one of 
the most dramatic in Serbian history, for it affords 
an example of those sudden alternations of triumph and 
disaster characteristic of the Balkans, alike in the Middle 
Ages and in our own day. On June 28, 1330, he utterly 
routed the Bulgarians at Velbujd, as Késtendil was then 
called. Bulgaria became a vassal state of Serbia, which 
thus acquired the hegemony of the Balkan peninsula. 
Next year, he was dethroned by his son, the famous 
Stephen Dushan, and strangled in the castle of Zvetchan 
near Mitrovitza. A contemporary, Guillaume Adam, 
Archbishop of Antivari, has left a description of Serbia 
during this period. The palaces of the King and his 
nobles were built of wood, and surrounded by palisades ; 
the only houses of stone were in the Latin coast-towns. 
Yet ‘Rassia’ was naturally a very rich land, producing 
plenty of corn, wine, and oil; it was well watered; its 
forests were full of game, while five gold mines and as 
many of silver were constantly worked. 

The reign of Stephen Urosh IV, better known as 
Stephen Dushan (1331-55), marks the zenith of Serbia. As 
a conqueror and as a lawgiver, he resembled Napoleon ; 
and his Empire, like that of Napoleon, crumbled to pieces 
as soon as its creator had disappeared. In the former 
capacity, he aimed at realising the dream of his grand- 
father, Stephen Urosh II, of forming a great Serbian 
Empire on the ruins of Byzantium. The civil war between 
the young Emperor John V Palaioldgos, aided by his 
Italian mother, Anne of Savoy, and the ambitious John 
Cantacuzene, whose history is one of the most interest- 
ing sources for this period, was Dushan’s opportunity. 
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Both parties in the struggle made bids for his support 
at the unfortified village of Prishtina, which had been 
the Serbian capital. His price was nothing less than the 
whole Byzantine Empire west of Kavalla, or, at least, of 
Salonika. Anne of Savoy, less patriotic than her rival, 
offered him what he asked, if he would send her 
Cantacuzene, then his guest, either alive or dead. But the 
Council of twenty-four great officers of state, whom the 
Serbian kings were wont to consult, acting on the Queen’s 
advice, repudiated the suggestion of assassinating a 
suppliant. Dushan allowed the rival Byzantine factions 
to exhaust themselves; and, while they fought, he 
occupied one place after another, till all Macedonia, 
except Salonika, was his. 

With little exaggeration he wrote from Serres to the 
Doge of Venice, which had conferred her citizenship upon 
him, styling himself ‘ King of Serbia, Dioclea, the land of 
Hum, the Zeta, Albania and the maritime region, partner 
in no small part of the Empire of Bulgaria, and lord of 
almost all the Empire of Romania.’ But for the ruler of 
so vast a realm the title of king seemed insignificant, 
especially as his vassal, the ruler of Bulgaria, bore the 
great name of Tsar. Accordingly, on Easter Sunday 
1346, Dushan had himself crowned at Skopje, whither he 
had transferred his capital, as ‘ Emperor of the Serbs and 
Greeks.’ Shortly before, he had raised the Archbishop 
of Serbia to the dignity of Patriarch, with his seat at 
Petch; and the two Slav Patriarchs, the Bulgarian of 
Trnovo and the Serbian of Petch, placed the crown upon 
his head. At the same time, on the analogy of the 
Western Empire with its ‘King of the Romans,’ he had 
his son, Stephen Urosh V, proclaimed king. Byzantine 
emblems and customs were introduced into the brand- 
new Serbian Empire; the Tsar assumed the tiara and the 
double-eagle, and wrote to the Doge, proposing an alliance 
for the conquest of Constantinople. In the papal corre- 
spondence with Serbia we read of a Serbian ‘ Sebasto- 
crator, a ‘Great Logothete,’ a ‘Cesar,’ and a ‘ Despot’; 
the governors of important Serbian cities, such as Cattaro 
and Scutari, were styled ‘Counts’; those of minor places, 
like Antivari, ‘Captains. Thus it is easy to see why the 
whole Serbian world was thrilled when, in the first 
Balkan War of 1912, the Crown Prince Alexander entered 
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Skopje, the coronation-city of Dushan—at the invitation 
of the Austrian Consul, ‘to restore order’! 

Dushan next extended his Empire to the south by the 
annexation of Epeiros and Thessaly, and assigned Aitolia 
and Akarnania to his brother, Simeon Urosh, and Thessaly 
and Jodnnina to the ‘Cesar’ Preliub. His dominions now 
stretched to the Corinthian Gulf, and he thought that it 
only remained to annex the independent Serb state of 
Bosnia, and to capture Constantinople, establishing what a 
poetic Montenegrin ruler of our day has called an ‘ Empire 
of the Balkans.’ This would have embraced all the races 
of the variegated peninsula, and perhaps kept the Turks 
—who, in 1353, had made their first permanent settlement 
in Europe, by crossing the Dardanelles and occupying the 
castle of Tzympe—beyond the Bosporus, and the Hun- 
garians beyond the Save. On St Michael’s day, 1355, he 
assembled his nobles, and asked whether he should lead 
them against Byzantium or Buda-Pesth. To their answer, 
that they would follow him, whithersoever he bade them, 
his reply was ‘to Constantinople.’ But on the way he 
fell ill of a fever, and at Diavoli, on Dec. 20, he died, aged 
forty-eight. No Serbian ruler had ever approached so 
near the Imperial city ; had he succeeded, and had another 
Dushan succeeded him, the Turkish conquest, which took 
place 98 years later, might have been averted. 

Great as were his conquests, the Serbian Napoleon 
was no mere soldier. His Code of law, the ‘ Zakonik,’ 
like the ‘Code Napoléon,’ has survived the vast but fleet- 
ing Empire of its author. Dushan’s law-book is, indeed, 
largely based on previous legislation, such as the canon 
law of the Greek Church, the statutes of Budua and other 
Adriatic coast-towns, and, in the case of trial by jury, on 
an enactment of Stephen Urosh II. For us, its chief 
value is the light which it throws upon Serbia’s political 
and social condition in the golden age of the Empire. 

Medizval Serbia resembled neither of the Serb states 
of our day. It was not, even under Dushan, an autocracy, 
as was Montenegro before 1905, nor yet a democratic 
monarchy like the modern Serbian kingdom; but the 
powers of the monarch were limited by the influence of 
the great nobles—a class stamped out at the Turkish con- 
quest and never since revived. Society consisted of the 
Sovereign ; the ecclesiastical hierarchy, ranging from the 
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Patriarch to the village priest; the greater and lesser 
nobles; the peasants, some free, others serfs bound to 
the soil; slaves, servants for hire; and, at Cattaro and in 
a few inland-places, small communities of burghers. But 
the magnates were the dominant section; on two occa- 
sions even Dushan had to cope with their rebellions, and 
they formed a privy council of twenty-four, which he 
consulted before deciding important questions of public 
policy. Their lands were hereditary ; and they enjoyed 
the privilege of killing their inferiors with comparative 
impunity, for a graduated tariff (as in Saxon England) 
regulated the punishment for wilful murder—hanging for 
that of a priest or monk ; burning for parricide, fratricide, 
or infanticide; the loss of both hands and a fine for that 
of a noble by a commoner; a simple fine for that of a 
commoner bya noble. But the law secured to the peasant 
the fruits of his labour; no village might be laid under 
contribution by two successive army-corps; but, if the 
peasant organised or even attended a public meeting, he 
lost his eyes and was branded on the face, while for theft 
or arson, the culprit’s village was held collectively re- 
sponsible. Next to the nobles the Orthodox Church was 
the most influential class; indeed, the early archbishops 
of Serbia were drawn from junior members of the royal 
family, and their interests were consequently identical 
with those of the Crown, of which they were the apolo- 
gists in literature, like the ‘ official’ journals of to-day. 
While the great Serbia of Dushan, like the smaller 
Serbia of our days, was pre-eminently an agricultural 
state, it possessed the enormous advantage of a coast- 
line, which facilitated trade. Dushan allowed foreign 
merchants to circulate freely, and showed special favour 
to those of Ragusa, whose argosies (or ragusies) were 
welcomed in his ports. He allowed a Saxon colony to 
work the silver-mines of Novo Brdo, and to burn char- 
coal. His bodyguard was composed of Germans, whose 
captain, Palmann, obtained great influence with him. 
He sent missions to foreign countries to obtain infor- 
mation; with Venice, of which he was a citizen, his 
relations were particularly close—as those of Italians 
and Serbs ought by nature to be; while foreign am- 
bassadors were favourably impressed with his hospi- 
tality by receiving free meals in every village through 
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which they passed. Already—so Nikephoros Gregoras 
tells us—the Serbs had begun to commemorate the great 
deeds of their champions in their national ballads, which 
attained their full development after the fatal battle of 
Kossovo and have inspired the Serbian soldiers in their 
last three wars. We hear, too, of architects from Cat- 
taro, which was the Serbian mint in the reigns of Dushan 
and his son. The Queen of Italy possesses a collection 
of the coinage of the medizwval Serbian monarchy. 

Dushan’s empire crumbled away at his death. Like 
that of Napoleon, it had been made too fast to weld to- 
gether the four races which it contained—Serbs, Greeks, 
Albanians, and Koutzo-Wallachs. The creation of a 
Serbian Patriarchate alienated the Greek Church, just 
as the creation of a Bulgarian Exarchate in 1870 sowed 
the seeds of disunion between Greeks and Bulgarians 
in Macedonia. Thus to the four different races there 
were added four different creeds—the Serbian Patri- 
archists, the Greek Patriarchists, the Albanian Catholics, 
and the Bogomile heretics, these last always ready to 
invoke a foreign invader against domestic persecution, 
even though that foreigner were a Mussulman. Even 
this strongest of Serbian monarchs, whose foot every 
one who entered his presence must kiss and who was 
‘of all men of his time the tallest, and withal terrible 
to look upon,’ as the papal legate called him, was barely 
equal to the task of checking the great nobles; and it 
was doubtless distrust of them which led him to surround 
himself with a foreign guard. The eminent Serbian 
historian and statesman, the late M. Novakovich, sums 
up the failure of Dushan to found a permanent state in 
the judgment: ‘Everything about his empire was per- 
sonal; the Serbian creations were only personal.’ 

The dying Tsar had made his nobles swear to maintain 
the rights of his son, Stephen Urosh V, then a boy of 
nineteen. But the lad’s uncle, Simeon Urosh, the viceroy 
of Akarnania and Aitolia, disputed the succession ; some 
nobles supported him, while others, availing themselves 
of the family quarrel, set up as independent princes in 
their particular satrapies. Simeon made Trikkala the 
capital of a brief Greco-Serbian Empire; and his son 
ended as abbot of the famous monastery of Metéoron. 
After four decades Serbian sway over Thessaly and 
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Epeiros ceased to exist. An inscription at Trikkala and 
a church at Metéoron are now almost its only memories. 
Of the independent satraps the most important were the 
brothers Balsha (by some erroneously connected with 
the French house of Baux), who established themselves 
in the Zeta, the present Montenegro, with a seaboard on 
the Adriatic at Budua and Antivari, and with Scutari 
as their ‘principal residence ’—‘ principale eorum domi- 
cilium,’ as a Latin document of 1369 says. This is the 
historical basis of the Montenegrin claim to Scutari, 
where the Balsha family remained till (in 1396) it sold 
that city to Venice. The rest of Albania was occupied 
by native chiefs, the most famous of them being Carlo 
Thopia at Durazzo, who boasted his descent from the 
Angevins—a fact commemorated by the French lilies on 
his still extant tomb near Elbassan—and from whom 
Essad Pasha Toptani derives his origin. 

Still more famous was Vukashin, guardian and cup- 
bearer of the young Tsar, who drove his master from 
the throne in 1366, and assumed the title of king, with the 
government of the specially Serbian lands and Prizren as 
his capital. A later legend makes the usurper murder his 
sovereign during a hunting-party on the plain of Kossovo. 
But it has now been proved that Stephen Urosh V 
survived his supposed murderer, who fell by the hand 
of his own servant, fighting against the Turks at the 
battle of the Maritza in 1371—the first great blow that 
Serbia received from her future conqueror. His son, 
Marko Kraljevich, ‘the King’s son, Marko,’ that great 
hero of South Slavonic poetry, whose exploits were 
portrayed by M. Mestrovich in the Serbian pavilion of 
the Rome exhibition in 1911, retained Prilip; and it is 
recorded that, when in 1912 the Serbian army attacked 
that place, their officers appealed to them in the name 
of the national hero to liberate his residence from the 
Turks. Two months after Vukashin, Stephen Urosh V 
died also; and Lazar Grbljanovich, a connexion of the 
Imperial family, ascended the throne of an empire so 
diminished that he preferred the style of ‘ Prince’ to that 
of Tsar, which was conferred upon him. Serbia was no 
longer the leading Slav state of the peninsula—for the 
great Bosnian ruler Stephen Tvrtko I (1353-91) had won 
the hegemony of the Southern Slavs, and in 1376 had 
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himself crowned on the grave of St Sava at Mileshevo as’ 
‘King of the Serbs, and of Bosnia, and of the coast.’ To 
secure the latter, he founded the present fortress of 
Castelnuovo at the entrance of the Bocche di Cattaro; 
and in 1385 Cattaro itself was his. 

Meanwhile the nation destined to destroy both the 
Serbian and the Bosnian Kingdoms was rapidly advancing. 
The Turks took Nish in 1386; and in 1389 Lazar set out, 
attended by all his paladins, from his capital of Krushevatz 
—for the Serbian royal residence had receded within the 
limits of Danubian Serbia—to do battle with Murad I on 
the fatal field of Kossovo. 

A Serbian ballad tells how on the eve of the battle 
the prophet Elijah in the guise of a falcon flew with 
a letter from the Virgin into Lazar’s tent, offering him 
the choice between the Empire of this world and the 
Heavenly Kingdom, and how he chose the latter. The 
armies met on June 28, 1389. Seven nationalities com- 
posed that of the Christians; at least one Christian 
vassal helped to swell the smaller forces of the Turks. 
While Murad was arraying himself for the fight, a noble 
Serb, Milosh Obilich, presented himself as a deserter and 
begged to have speech of the Sultan. His request was 
granted; he entered the royal tent, and stabbed Murad 
to the heart, paying with his own life for this act, but 
gaining thereby immortality in Serbian poetry. None 
the less, the Turks went undismayed into battle. At 
first, the Bosniaks drove back one Turkish wing; but 
Bajazet I, the young Sultan, held his own on the other, 
and threw the Christians into disorder. A rumour of 
treachery increased their confusion; whether truly or 
no, it is still the popular tradition that Vuk Brankovich, 
Lazar's son-in-law, betrayed the Serbian cause at Kossovo. 
Lazar was taken prisoner, and slain in the tent where the 
dying Murad lay; and with him fell the Serbian Empire. 

At first Christendom believed that the Turks had been 
defeated. A ‘Te Deum’ was sung in Paris to the God 
of battles; Florence wrote to congratulate the Bosnian 
king, Tvrtko, on the supposed victory. But Lazar's 
widow, Militza, as a ballad beautifully tells the tale, soon 
learnt the truth in her ‘white palace’ at Krushevatz 
from the crows that had hovered over the battlefield. 
The name of Kossovo is remembered throughout the 
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Serbian lands, as if it had been fought but yesterday. 
Every year the anniversary is kept—this year, for the 
first time, in England; and it was the fact that 
the late Archduke Franz Ferdinand chose this’ day 
of all days to make his entry into Sarajevo, which 
perhaps contributed to his assassination. Although the 
battle of Kumanovo in 1912 avenged Kossovo, yet the 
Montenegrins still wear a black band on their caps in 
sign of mourning for it; in many a lonely village the 
minstrel sings to the sound of the gusle the melancholy 
legend of Kossovo. On the-field itself Murad’s heart is 
still preserved, while the Hungarian Serbs treasure in 
the monastery of Vrdnik the shroud of Lazar. 


A diminished Serbian principality lingered on for 
another seventy years. Bajazet recognised the late 
ruler’s eldest son, Stephen Lazarevich, with the title of 
‘Despot,’ thenceforth borne by the Serbian princes, on 
condition that he paid tribute and came every year with 
a contingent to join the Turkish troops, and gave 
him the hand of his youngest sister; while Vuk 
Brankovich received the reward of his treachery by 
holding the old capital of Prishtina as a vassal of the 
Sultan. For a time the Turkish defeat at Angora by 
the Tartars in 1402 enabled the Serbian Despot to play 
off one Turkish pretender against another, while he 
purchased domestic peace by making Brankovich’s son 
George his heir. Thus he could devote himself to 
organising his country and patronising literature in the 
person of Constantine ‘the Philosopher,’ who repaid his 
hospitality by writing his biography. He appointed a 
species of Cabinet, with which he discussed affairs of 
state, founded the monastery of Manassia, obtained 
Belgrade by diplomacy from the Hungarians, fortified 
it and adorned it with churches. In his time Venice 
began her colonies in Albania and what is now Monte- 
negro—at Durazzo in 1392, Alessio in 1393, Drivasto and 
Scutari in 1396, Antivari and Dulcigno in 1421 (the former, 
however, not definitely till 1444), while in 1420 Cattaro 
placed herself under the protection of the Lion of St 
Mark, then master of most of the Dalmatian coast, 
save where the Ragusan Republic formed an enclave in 
his territory. 

2L2 
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Serbia under George Brankovich, who succeeded as 
‘ Despot’ in 1427, was thus practically a Danubian princi- 
pality. The new Despot, a man of sixty years, was an 
experienced diplomatist; but there are times in the 
Balkans when force is more valuable than the subtlest 
diplomacy. A warlike Sultan, in the person of Murad II, 
sat on the Turkish throne; and he soon showed his 
intentions by demanding the whole of Serbia, and in- 
vading that country. Brankovich had to move his capital 
from Krushevatz to the bank of the Danube, where at 
Semendria he built the fine castle with the red brick 
cross in its walls which is still a memorial of Serbia’s 
past, while, in order to secure himself an eventual refuge 
in Hungary, he handed over Belgrade to the Hungarian 
monarch, notwithstanding the protests and tears of its 
citizens. Brankovich in vain tried to purchase peace by 
giving his daughter with a regal outfit to the Sultan. 
Ere long, however, the Sultan, incited by a fanatic who 
accused him of sinning against Allah by allowing the 
Serbian unbeliever to bar the way to Hungary and Italy, 
demanded the surrender of Semendria. Brankovich fled 
to Hungary, thence to his last maritime possessions of 
Antivari and Budua, and thence to Ragusa; but the 
victories of John Hunyady, ‘the White Knight of Walla- 
chia,’ induced Murad in 1444 to restore Serbia to the 
Despot, on payment of half its annual revenue. 

Brankovich by his ‘enlightened egoism’ managed to 
maintain a precarious autonomy till after the capture of 
Constantinople (1453). Then Mohammed II resolved to 
end what remained of Serbian independence, and to 
capture the famous silver mines of Novo Brdo, which, as 
his biographer, Kritéboulos, remarked, had not only 
largely contributed to the splendour of the Serbian 
Empire, but had also aroused the covetousness of its 
enemies. Indeed, the picture which the Imbrian writer 
draws of Serbia on the eve of the Turkish conquest is 
almost idyllic, with her ‘cities many and fair,’ her ‘ strong 
forts on the Danube,’ her ‘productive soil, swine, and 
cattle, and abundant breed of goodly steeds.’ But the 
flower of the Serbian youth had been drafted into the 
corps of janissaries to fight against their fellow-Chris- 
tians; the prince was a man of ninety and a fugitive; 
while Mohammed, like the Germans of to-day, had 
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marvellous artillery. Still Belgrade, then a Hungarian 
fortress, resisted, thanks to the skill of Hunyady and the 
fiery eloquence of the Franciscan Capistrano. But the 
nonagenarian Despot was wounded in a quarrel with the 
Hungarian Governor, and on Christmas-eve, 1456, died. 
Of his sons, the two elder had been blinded by the late 
Sultan, so that his third son, Lazar III, succeeded him. 
His speedy death resulted, at this eleventh hour of 
Serbian history, in the union of Serbia and Bosnia by 
the marriage of one of his daughters with the Bosnian 
Crown Prince, Stephen Tomashevich—an arrangement 
which even Dushan, in all his glory, had never achieved. 
The Bosnian Despot of Serbia took up his abode at 
Semendria; but the inhabitants, regarding their new 
master with disfavour as a Catholic and a Hungarian 
nominee, opened their gates to the Turks. Before the 
summer of 1459 was over, all Serbia had become a Turkish 
pashalik, except Belgrade, which remained a Hungarian 
fortress till 1521. Four years after the fall of Serbia her 
last Despot, then King of Bosnia, was beheaded at Jajtze, 
and his kingdom annexed by the Turks. 

Thus the history of medizeval Serbia was closed. But 
members of the Brankovich family continued to bear the 
title of Despot in their Hungarian exile, whither many 
of their adherents had followed them, till the extinction 
of their house two centuries ago. The Serbian Patri- 
archate, abolished in 1459, but revived by the Turks in 
1557, existed till 1767; but from the time of Mohammed 
II to that of Black George in 1804, when Danubian Serbia 
rose from her long enslavement, the noblest representa- 
tives of the Serbs maintained their freedom in the Re- 
publics of Ragusa, ‘the South Slavonic Athens,’ and 
Poljitza, ‘the South Slavonic San Marino, and among 
the barren rocks of what till a few months ago was 
free Montenegro. 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
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Art. 11—DISRAELI; THE MIDDLE PHASE. 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
1846-1868. Vol. 11, by W. F. Monypenny and G. E. 
Buckle; Vol. 1v, by G. E. Buckle. Murray, 1914, 1916. 


THE War, whose influence permeates everywhere, leaves, 
or seems to leave, nothing unchanged. Even towards 
the biographer groping in his study among the relics of 
dead men it feels its way, modifying his landmarks and 
causing his judgments to tremble. He may ignore it, 
but it will not for that spare him. A change of values 
has run through the society he inhabits; and even the 
shades of men will be tried by unfamiliar measures. 
The cataclysm caught Lord Beaconsfield’s biographers 
half-way upon their road. Mr Monypenny had laid his 
plans in the gay sunshine of a smiling world, to which 
visionaries foretold eternal peace, and where politics had 
grown to seem a game and the wrath of politicians as 
the wrath of lovers; but he himself was cut off before 
his race was run, and the friend who has taken his place 
has had to bear the double burden of a task unfinished 
and ill-conceived and a public temper changed out of 
all recognition. For the laughing and luxurious crowds 
have scattered to the winds. Cynicism has become bad 
taste, and worse. The eternal moralities are once more 
in the ascendant. Politics are reckoned a grave concern ; 
solemn plausibilities are on every tongue; Vengeance 
cries aloud in the streets. It is the hour of Gladstone, 
not of Disraeli. 

If the protagonist be wanting the programme at 
least is to the fore. Gladstonian principles are borne 
on all the winds that blow. It is, we are assured on 
every hand, the battle of democracy that we fight; and 
the suffrage, when peace is signed, or even before, is 
likely to be distributed on the most lavish lines, to all 
and sundry, without check or hindrance. Christian 
ethics, or at least some more or less accurate conception 
of them, have been asserted with truly Gladstonian con- 
fidence ; and the cause of civilisation is presented as the 
cause of the saints. The rights of small nations are a 
common article of faith, Home Rule has followed in 
their wake. The Turk, whose empire we had preserved, 
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and whose iniquities we had condoned, is now finally 
abjured. And Disraeli’s ghost has been sent before its 
time to walk behind the footlights, where, indeed, 
Disraeli’s self had always in some sense moved. 

This, then, or something like it, is the change which 
the War has wrought in the subject of Mr Buckle’s 
studies. Disraeli, one might perhaps say, was a creed 
and is a character. The world will not indeed altogether 
forget him, but the new generation that is growing up 
under the shadow of the widest of all wars will think 
of him rather as we had been accustomed to think of 
‘the Jesuit of Berkeley Square,’ or of Bolingbroke or 
Halifax; not having much use for him, perhaps, except 
in an idle hour as an enigma to be solved. Every year 
a biography is delayed, its potentialities, except in the 
case of the greatest men or the greatest biographers, 
are reduced by so many pages; and the Life which in 
1890 might have safely extended to five volumes will 
in 1920 seem over long in three. And a five-volume 
Life, which makes its appearance volume by volume, 
suffers, besides, every immediate disadvantage. The 
intelligent reader is repelled by the barbarous arrange- 
ments of the serial story. The fire is kindled and then 
perishes again; by the close of the strange drama, we 
have half forgotten the commencement. If Mr Buckle 
is unsympathetic, the ghost of Disraeli, one may at 
least be confident, would, if appealed to, not withhold 
its compassion—would, in fact, quickly appropriate a 
familiar witticism and sardonically apologise for taking 
so unconscionable a time in coming to birth. 

But enough has been made of such complaints; and 
it would be ungracious to the dead and unjust to the 
living to dwell upon them. Mr Buckle has discharged 
a task in any case difficult, and rendered doubly difficult 
by Mr Monypenny’s death, with all the competence and 
all the care that the world has a right to expect in one 
who has filled a unique position and occupied a famous 
chair. The book displays a continuity of treatment 
which is truly admirable. If it is not the product of 
one author, it is at least the work of one school, and that 
school the best in English journalism. The language is 
of that character, at once distinguished and confident, 
for which we are accustomed to look to Printing-House 
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Square. And the thought is in keeping with it, betray- 
ing no secrets, risking no intimacies, climbing no heights 
nor plumbing any depths, but remaining always urbane, 
temperate, and abounding in adaptability. Who could 
fail to suspect that the mind which steers us so skilfully 
through the mazy windings of Disraelite ethics is one 
and the same with that which we had once recognised 
as the benevolent autocrat of our breakfast tables, to 
whose persuasive influences our minds had often yielded 
in the submissive hours of common day, but against 
which we had sometimes chanced to rebel amid the 
republican fashions of the evening? For the stiller 
and more critical seasons, when the growing darkness 
without provokes the inward eye to an unnatural alert- 
ness, Mr Buckle’s philosophy, it must be confessed, does 
not altogether suffice. It is not merely that at such 
times the palate welcomes those strong wines of morality, 
with which the biographer of Disraeli’s great opponent 
seasons every page he writes; it is that, in fact, the 
waters Mr Buckle provides, being neither sweet nor 
bitter, furnish no manner of refreshment. 


Roughly speaking, the two volumes under review 
describe respectively Disraeli’s attempts to convert his 
party to free-trade and to democracy. In each case he 
proved brilliantly successful; but, in the one instance, 
he was himself adopting a policy for the adoption of 
which he had once assailed another human being with 
all and more than all the venom of the political vocabu- 
lary ; and, in the other, he was responsible for introducing, 
without having first resigned or consulted the con- 
stituencies, a change more fundamental than, and as 
little expected as, any for which Peel had been responsible. 
The moralisation of statecraft and the canonisation of 
statesmen are, of course, some of the less admirable 
functions of the Daily Press. But, when politics pass 
into history, such operations cease to carry conviction ; 
and in the case of Disraeli they are peculiarly ill-judged. 
No serious critic will ever place him amongst the honest 
people of the world; and no amount of conventional 
morality will ever embellish a being so altogether 
original. He was both an audacious adventurer and a 
brilliant actor ; and he dared and posed with humorous 
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and, it must be owned at this distance of time, rather 
engaging cynicism. Political virtue owes nothing to 
him; and he scarcely troubled to pay it even the tribute 
of hypocrisy. His is essentially a portrait requiring high 
lights and deep shadows; and, because Mr Buckle fears 
to darken the shadows, he partly fails to show the lights. 
For Disraeli’s cynicism was not all-pervading. There 
were things he cared about, though they were not the 
things that men mostly cared about in his day. His 
temptations would have been fewer, though his success 
would have been less assured, if he had lived in the 
twentieth instead of in the nineteenth century. 

The ground surveyed in the third and fourth volumes 
of the Life is that which lies between 1846 and 1868, or, 
to substitute events for dates, between the ‘fall of Peel 
and the resignation of Derby. Its principal feature, from 
our present point of view, is, as has been said, the recon- 
stitution of the Conservative party on the basis of free- 
trade and democracy—a contour difficult to depict, and 
demanding a bolder and a swifter brush than Mr Buckle 
has always at his command, but affording also charming 
studies, of which advantage has been taken in the 


chapters on Mrs Brydges Willyams and Disraeli’s relations 
with the Court. From these the reader will derive a 
keener pleasure and towards them he will direct a softer 
gaze. Some general notion of the country thus delineated 
—and there is space here for nothing more—may be best 
obtained by first following the main track to its conclusion 
and then straying a little into the by-ways. 


No one can justly measure Disraeli’s political enter- 
prise and political achievement, who has not first con- 
sidered the condition of the Tory party at the close of 
1846. It had then all the appearance of a room swept 
and garnished. Its effective programme, as well as its 
most commanding personalities, had been lost with Peel; 
and it was Palmerston and not Derby who for the two 
succeeding decades embodied that unphilosophic con- 
servatism, dear to the English mind, which rests upon 
a dislike of change and a recognition of the fait accompli. 
Among the small remnant of Conservative leaders in the 
Commons there was not one, Bentinck (and of course 
Disraeli) excepted, whom any but the erudite now recall; 
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and even Bentinck owes it mainly to Disraeli that his 
memory has survived. Herries and Bankes were the 
only men in the whole company who had enjoyed the 
experience of office. For the rest, the Protectionists 
depended upon Thomas Baring, Henley, Inglis and the 
brothers Manners. Since the fall of Bolingbroke the 
Tory party had never, probably, been so destitute. It 
needed both philosophy and leadership—to know itself 
and to marshal its forces. The hour was pregnant with 
opportunity—one of those rare occasions, such as promises 
to occur at the close of the present war—when parties 
are ripe for reshaping, and insight and imagination reap 
a reward too often denied them. So far, at least, Disraeli 
had everything to his advantage. But, if there was a 
fair field, there was far from being no favour. The 
gentlemen of England—and Disraeli made it plain that 
the leadership of gentlemen was at the core of his 
political system *—neither thought him a gentleman nor 
desired him for a leader. In the months which succeeded 
the resignation of Bentinck he was evidently a great 
embarrassment. Stanley (as Derby still was then) felt 
it to be equally impossible to offer him the leadership 
in the Commons or to offer it to another ; and an attempt 
to induce him to serve under a figure-head met with a 
firm refusal. He knew his market value and was resolved 
to get the proper price. A veil was eventually thrown 
over the unpalatable fact. The leadership in the Com- 
mons was put in commission, and Disraeli, Granby, and 
Herries were formed into a triumvirate ; but, as Aberdeen 
justly observed, there was no doubt who would play the 
part of First Consul. And, indeed, in about as many 
weeks as Napoleon took years Disraeli had shaken off his 
colleagues. 

Thenceforward there were only three characters that 
counted for anything in the Tory combination—the two 
Stanleys, father and son, and Disraeli himself; and his 
relations with the two men form not the least interesting 
nor the least important part of Mr Buckle’s story. 
Towards the elder Stanley—that same Stanley whom 
reverential politicians styled ‘the Rupert of Debate’ and 
irreverent ones ‘the Jockey, and whose behaviour in the 


* «The proper leaders of the people are the gentlemen of England.’ 
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senate-house and on the racecourse gave him as good 
a title to the one appellation as to the other—he displayed 
an unswerving fidelity, the more admirable that it was 
more than once severely tried. Towards the younger, 
a son whose opinions were as much more liberal as his 
character was less resolute than his father’s, he played 
the part both of philosopher and friend. All the inner 
history of his rise to power lies behind that long effort 
of consummate tact. The friendship of the Stanleys was 
vital to his fortunes, while he lived down the long 
distrust of the Court, of the Party, and of the Public. 
And those who would understand the prolongation of the 
cabinet-crisis of 1878, when the Cranborne of 1867 took 
the place at the Foreign Office of the Edward Stanley 
of 1847, will need to bear in mind all the elements of 
affection, antipathy, and old association involved. 

In Disraeli’s immediate task of party reconstruction 
it was Stanley who was the drag upon, Edward Stanley 
who was the support of, his endeavours. The younger 
men in the combination were naturally the quicker to 
realise what was practicable and what was out of date 
in the traditions of the party. It was just over three 
years after the fall of Peel that Disraeli decided, as one 
of his critics phrased it, to abandon the narrow defile of 
Protection and give battle on the open plain of Reciprocity. 
A Protectionist agitation was then on foot ; and Disraeli 
met it with frank opposition. 


‘In this county,’ * he wrote to the leader of the movement, 
‘which has always been foremost in its zeal for the old 
opinions, five men could not be got together by a vague talk 
of recurrence to abrogated laws; and no farmer will stir, 
unless you hold out to him some practical object of probable 
‘attainment,’ 


Stanley’s remonstrance did not tarry: 


‘Our doctrine has been, and my doctrine continues to be, 
that the change in our financial system has been productive 
of a great portion of the ruin which we see, and will be pro- 
ductive of more, if persevered in; and that, in order to 
restore prosperity, we must retrace our steps and recur to a 
sounder position of finance’ (iii, 224). 





* The text (iii, 222) has ‘ country ’—almost certainly a misprint. 
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Such were the opinions deeply ingrained and stub- 
bornly insisted upon, which Disraeli, aided by the hard 
logic of events, ultimately contrived to modify. It says 
much for his discretion, that so early as 1852 Derby, as by 
that time he had become, should have assured the Queen, 
who had little affection at that stage of his career for 
one of her favourite Prime Ministers, that ‘Mr Disraeli 
has acted very straightforwardly to him as long as they 
had had anything to do with each other. An un- 
mistakable symptom, however, of the delicacy and 
difficulty which Disraeli at this time experienced in his 
relations with his chief is no doubt to be detected, as Mr 
Buckle acutely points out, in the obvious insufficiency of 
the description of and allusion to Derby in the ‘ Life of 
Lord George Bentinck,’ which was published at the end 
of December 1851. 

There is no space to tell at length how Disraeli, having 
brought his party through the mountain passes of Pro- 
tection to the plains of Reciprocity, led them on to the 
shore, and launched the Tory ship at last on the waters 
of Free Trade. But no one who follows the detail of his 
career at this period can doubt his possession of that 
which Pitt reckoned the greatest of all possessions in a 
statesman—an inexhaustible, untiring patience. Again 
and again Derby’s hesitation let slip the prizes that 
Disraeli’s skill had brought within their grasp. It was 
so in 1851, when a repudiation of Protection would have 
recalled the Peelites and made a Conservative Administra- 
tion a practical possibility. It was so in the election of 
1852, when Derby’s acceptance of Free Trade, delayed 
overlong, sent the party to the polls with divided counsels 
and returned them to office without sufficient numbers. 
It was so, once again, when in the crisis of the Crimean 
War, Derby, making through want of courage the great 
refusal, declined to form an administration—a task which 
Palmerston, despite Disraeli’s sententious observation of 
four years earlier that ‘there was a Palmerston,’ 
triumphantly achieved, to the virtual destruction of 
Conservative prospects, as Mr Buckle points out, for 
something like a decade. Nothing can excuse this last 
mistake; but, as regards the two others, Derby’s in- 
sistence on taking the verdict of the electorate before 
the Party finally laid aside the practice, though not, as 
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he and Disraeli were careful to emphasise, the theory of 
Protection, must be recognised as a perfect application 
of the principle which Disraeli had laboured in reference 
to Peel. Nemesis, as usual, had shown herself to be no 
slumbering laggard, but had struck home with speed 
and accuracy. 

In the latter days of the Crimean War, Disraeli had 
the courage to champion, in the journal he had started 
under the title of ‘The Press,’ that most difficult of all 
causes to advocate at the right hour and in the proper 
spirit—the cause of peace. The words he wrote, or at 
least inspired, sound so strangely to-day that we may 
pause a moment to read and reflect : 


‘The difference between the policy which “The Press” has 
advocated, and that proclaimed by some speakers and writers 
professing to represent Conservative sentiments, amounts to 
this—that we believe a solid and satisfactory peace may now 
be effected by treaty with Russia, while they believe it can 
only be effected by the annihilation of her power. . . . They 
have no faith in those principles of policy and those mutual 
guarantees and engagements upon which the division of 
European power and the integrity of the boundary lines of 
States depend. A treaty is with them but a bit of paper, a 
seal but a morsel of wax. We believe, on the contrary, that 
it is those principles and guarantees which preserve the peace 
of the world . . . that the progress of civilisation is towards 
amore solemn recognition and sacred maintenance of treaties; 
and that, as they extend wider, . . . there is less probability 
that they will be invaded, and stronger assurance that the 
State which attempts to violate them will be promptly 
restrained.’ 


Alas! for human foresight and human optimism! 
Alas! for those who would have annihilated Russia, for 
those who had faith in the maintenance of the Black 
Sea Clauses, and for those, too, like Disraeli, who dreamed 
that aggressive states could be promptly restrained. For 
men of all shades of opinion, for the bellicose as well as 
for the peaceable, the passage gives food for thought. 

At the elections of 1852 Disraeli achieved the object 
of his long endeavours. Derby surrendered to the in- 
evitable; the millstone was unslung; and the Con- 
servatives raced free of the burden of Protection. Yet 
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still Fortune mocked him. Palmerston, that ‘gay old 
Tory’ in Liberal guise, had stepped upon the bridge and, 
as the ship of state glided over the last placid waters of 
a constitution which Russell thirty years before had 
deemed to be finality itself, and which Lecky in the last 
years of his life still considered the soundest we ever had, 
it was, by a provoking irony, a progressive hand that 
held the wheel and a progressive crew that manned the 
vessel. There was only one course left open to ambition, 
and Disraeli took it with his customary courage and his 
customary absence of scruple. Beyond all doubt it was 
the elections of 1857, which installed Palmerston in 
power with a substantial majority as the typical embodi- 
ment of stable mid-Victorian England, that first turned 
Disraeli’s thoughts in the direction of electoral reform— 
in the direction of Niagara and the rapids. There was 
not present in his mind any question of better men or 
better measures. It was not that Palmerston’s person- 
ality or Palmerston’s opinions excited distrust. Derby 
and Disraeli had sought him as a colleague in 1852 and 
1855, and would have been only too glad to have got him. 
It was simply that Disraeli was taking the shortest way 


to get back into power. His letter to Derby scarcely 
veils the truth behind the perfunctory patriotism which 
it includes: 


‘ Consider,’ he writes to Derby, ‘whether a reform, in such a 
spirit, would not be extremely beneficial to the Conservative 
party. ... Our party is now a corpse....A bold and 
decided course might not only put us on our legs, but greatly 
help the country and serve the State’ (iv, 79). 


Derby’s answer is the answer of an honest patriot— 
a frank recognition that Palmerston’s opinions suffi- 
ciently represented those of the Conservative party and 
that Palmerston’s policy was therefore deserving of their 
support. Mr Buckle, however, characteristically dismisses 
Derby’s conduct with faint praise. He cannot, he tells 
us, deny that there was good sense in Derby’s reasoning, 
yet he is half indignant at the blow administered to the 
adventurer. 


‘Derby, he remarks, ‘thus damped down, as on so many 
previous and so many subsequent occasions, his lieutenant’s 
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ardour for a “bold and decided course.” He was already 
showing a disposition towards that policy of keeping Palmer- 
ston in office . . . which incidentally obliged Disraeli to spend 
some of the best years of his life in leading an Opposition 
which did not seriously oppose’ (iv, 81). 


To honest reform—or, as Disraeli sometimes preferred 
to call it, development—Derby neither was nor ever had 
been a foe; and, when the Orsini incident caused 
Palmerston’s Administration to fall, he took over Palmer- 
ston’s reform-policy as well as Palmerston’s office. This, 
we may notice in passing, was the occasion on which the 
Conservative leaders made that strenuous attempt to 
possess themselves of Gladstone’s support, which, had it 
succeeded, as it might quite well have done, would have 
left the two great rivals—for rivals they must always 
have been—to fight out their differences within the 
Cabinet instead of within the House. Mr Buckle con- 
trasts the generous tone of Disraeli’s invitation, with 
the frigid character of Gladstone’s reply. That is surely 
a superficial comment. Disraeli had nothing to forget. 
Gladstone had enough cause to remember. If something 
was owing to Disraeli’s frankness, more was owing to 
Peel’s memory; and there are some political offences 


«» Which must be forgiven but may not be forgotten. Any 


“one with a good temper can write a letter of the first 
kind; the composition of the reply is calculated to be 
difficult exactly in proportion as a man’s standard is 
high. 

Derby’s short-lived Government of 1858-9, after 
infinite pains, brought to birth an ill-starred child in the 
shape of a modest Reform Bill, which Disraeli defended 
with appropriate arguments. A monotonous constituency, 
he asserted, such as would be obtained by the introduc- 
tion of a lower franchise, was contrary to the principle 
of the constitution, which aimed at creating ‘a mirror of 
the mind, as well as of the material interests of England’ 
through the representation of property, thrift and educa- 
tion. Palmerston, being himself a cynic and a fraud, 
read without difficulty between Disraeli’s fine sentiments, 
‘M. Disraeli,’ he remarked to a diplomatist, ‘cofite que 
cote, recherche la popularité “out of doors,” C'est un 
démocrate recouvert de la peau d’un conservateur.’ And 
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he proceeded to vote for Russell’s wrecking resolution, 
not because he approved its advanced Radical proposals, 
but because its success served to checkmate Disraeli’s 
designs. 

For another six years the old man, reinstated by his 
hypocrisy, contrived to check the advent of reform. 
Then, at his death, Russell and Gladstone threw the 
apple of discord once again into the arena. But the new 
Reform Bill failed; the Ministry fell; and Derby and 
Disraeli returned to office in June, 1866, unshackled by 
pledges and undreaming of adventure. The nation, it 
was generally supposed by the politicians, had no desire 
for change. A month later, however, came the riot in 
Hyde Park, which caused Walpole, the Home Secretary, 
to shed tears, and created in the minds of the Queen and 
Derby enough apprehension to give birth to a fresh 
project of Reform. All through the autumn the Con- 
servative leaders exchanged counsels of expediency 
whether to proceed by bill, or resolution, or Royal Com- 
mission. Disraeli favoured a Fabian policy. ‘He was,’ 
Mr Buckle tells us, ‘.. . for the time, on the question 
not of principle, but of tactics, nearer in opinion to his 
colleague, Cranborne, than to his leader, Derby.’ 

Wise as the strategy of delay might be in one respect, 
it was fatal in another. Precious weeks, which should 
have been devoted to the preparation of a particular 
. plan of campaign, were given to vague discussion of 
general method. When the House met in February, 1867, 
Ministers knew neither their own minds nor the minds 
of one another, nor the mind of the country. It was not 
one leap in the dark, but several, that Derby called upon 
his colleagues to undertake. General obscurity inevi- 
tably produces general confusion. Expediency and not 
principle having been the canon applied to the manage- 
ment of public business, nothing had been thought out; 
and the chiefs of the Cabinet played fast and loose with 
bills and amendments and pledges, until everyone with 
a grain of principle in his composition, who had to do 
with them, was outraged or disgusted. ‘Three things,’ 
General Peel announced in phrases still remembered, 
‘have I learnt in these debates—that there is nothing 
less vital than a vital point, nothing so insecure as a 
security, nothing so elastic as the conscience of a Cabinet 
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Minister. That was the impression of Disraeli’s pro- 
ceedings left upon record by the colleague who resigned. 
What of the colleague who remained to play the part 
of fidus Achates? ‘I had more talk,’ wrote Gathorne- 
Hardy in his journal, ‘with Disraeli, whose fault is 
that he is always looking for what will suit others, 
rather than what is sound in itself. And again at a 
later stage: ‘Our course about the large boroughs is, 
to my mind, unsatisfactory, and again and again I 
long to be out of the bother. General Peel attacked us 
vehemently, and the House sneered at Disraeli’s sur- 
render. Odious work!’ 

But Mr Buckle is proof against the evidence of 
Disraeli’s want of rectitude, which, with the most 
laudable impartiality, he accumulates on every page. 
This is his summary of the whole matter : 


‘Undoubtedly the upshot of the Act was, roughly speaking, 
to double the constituency by adding about a million new 
voters, mostly of one class—a result which neither Derby nor 
Disraeli had originally contemplated, but which they had 
reached by a perfectly open and honourable road’ (iv, 563). 


A page or two later, Bishop Wilberforce, to whose fading 
reputation a passage in one of Disraeli’s letters will do 
little good, is invoked to show that, throughout the 
session of 1867, Disraeli, in the eyes of one who was, we 
are assured, as good a ‘judge of success’ as any of his 
contemporaries, had shown those high qualities which 
can be summarised in the word ‘character.’ It would 
be an amusing if unkindly pursuit to take Mr Buckle at 
his word and illustrate his conception of ‘character’ in 
politics page by page from the life of Disraeli as depicted 
in the volumes under review, and especially in the 
chapters on Reform. But space precludes ; and, perhaps, 
too, persuasiveness does not require. For Mr Buckle 
sets out the facts with so much candour and generosity 
that, like Sir Anthony Absolute in a famous dialogue 
with Mrs Malaprop, one is constrained to confess that he 
is a truly moderate and polite arguer, since almost every 
third word he says is on his opponent’s side of the question. 
But if any one remains in doubt what to believe as to the 
procedure of the Conservative leaders in 1867, let him 
Vol. 226.—No. 449. 2M 
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study Mr Buckle’s chapters in the light of the indictment 
which was driven home in the pages of this Review by 
one peculiarly qualified to do so, close upon fifty years 
ago. 

‘The charge recorded against Lord Derby by recent events,’ 
wrote the author of ‘The Conservative Surrender,’ ‘is far 
graver than that of any change of opinion however rapid. 
It is that he obtained the votes which placed him in office 
on the faith of opinions which, to keep office, he immediately 
repudiated.’ 


Disraeli’s case differed from Peel’s only in this—that 
Peel attempted to transfer the conduct of a historic 
change to the hands of those who had most right to make 
it, and carried it out himself only because no one else 
would, whereas the Conservative leaders in ’67 made no 
secret of the fact that they were trying to dish the 
Whigs. ‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum.’ Mr Buckle, 
perhaps, does as well to close the volume at the trium- 
phant accession of Disraeli to the Premiership in February 
1868. Had he carried the story on to December he would 
have had to acknowledge that the Reform Act, far from 
realising Disraeli’s expectations, had yielded its first fruits 
in a great and well-merited Conservative defeat. When 
at length Fortune shifted again, the brilliant gambler 
was too old to do more than play with her gifts. The 
pomp of power, indeed, for which he had so greatly 
eared and so dexterously schemed was not denied him ; 
yet the very feature of his administration—his policy at 
the Congress of Berlin—which he desired us to remember 
is precisely that which we have most reason to regret. 
So nicely does Nemesis sometimes mete out her measures. 

It is not the less true, even if his methods were faulty 
and worse, that his prescience was justified and his vision 
soaring. He had realised what less imaginative men 
failed to realise, that there was a force operative in 
political affairs beside which artificial limitations of the 
suffrage were as dust in the balance. Believing passion- 
ately in race, he believed that in the spirit of the English 
people he had discovered a foundation common to empire 
and to freedom. He divined, besides, the broad truth of 
that which has since been brilliantly and epigrammatically 
expressed by saying that democracy is rather a form of 
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civilisation than a form of government; and he presented 
to Conservatives in the light of a developed tradition 
that which in a few years’ time must anyhow have been 
forced upon them as an unwelcome necessity. It was 
these perceptions which, during the crisis of 67 when he 
was surrendering all the checks and safeguards of his 
Bill, moved him to assure Lord Beauchamp that he had 
begun to realise the dream of his life. And it was a 
perception of this profundity in his insight which caused 
one who made his acquaintance in the year of the Reform 
Bill to write of him in language that may fittingly stand 
as an epilogue to what has been said : 


‘They say, and say truly enough, What an actor the man 
is! And yet the ultimate impression is of absolute sincerity 
and unreserve. Grant Duff will have it that he is an alien. 
What’s England to him or he to England? There is just 
where they are wrong. Whig or Radical or Tory don’t 
matter much, perhaps; but this mightier Venice—this Im- 
perial Republic on which the sun never sets—that vision 
fascinates him, or I am much mistaken. England is the 
Israel of his imagination, and he will be the Imperial 
Minister before he dies—if he gets the chance’ (iv, 559). 


Thus Skelton saw Disraeli’s likeness and cast his 
horoscope just on the eve of his first administration. 
A few months later Derby resigned, and the supreme 
prize of English ambition passed without a struggle into 
his hands. Mr Buckle shows him for a moment the 
central figure of a brilliant social scene; then dramat- 
ically lets drop the curtain and leaves us wondering how 
much nearer we have been brought towards a compre- 
hension of that which is, even more than his strange 
career or his civic achievements, the central interest of 
his life—his own astonishing and abundant personality. 


It is because the fundamental interest of the drama 
is psychological and not political that the interludes and 
episodes, rather than the main current of the story, will 

| probably be found in the retrospect to have left the 

deeper impression. Of these we have yet tospeak. At 

their head must be placed the chapters defining Disraeli’s 

attitude towards the Hebrew people, and describing his 

relations with that favoured friend and correspondent 

of Hebrew extraction whom we know by the name of 
2M 2 
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Mrs Brydges Willyams. In each case we touch traits 
in him which have all the charm of disinterestedness. 
He had less than nothing to gain, as Mr Buckle points 
out, by championing the cause of a race still in his day 
subject to religious disabilities, and his connexion with 
whom was to the eyes of the men he led his enduring 
reproach. Still, in 1867, the ‘Jockey and the Jew’ was 
thought a sufficient description to convey the unfavour- 
able opinion of the Conservative leaders entertained by 
some of their followers at that time. 

Disraeli never flinched before a taunt. His contention 
in the famous chapter on the Jews in the ‘ Life of Lord 
George Bentinck’ is that they are the greatest of all 
races; that in the past they gave to the world true re- 
ligion ; that in the present, through their genius for music, 
they alone have maintained progress in creative art. He 
claims that the Semitic principle lies at the foundation 
of States, and that its repudiation involves their decay. 
He rejects altogether the notion of any opposition 
between Judaism and Christianity, reminds us that 
Christ was a Jew, and finally in a paradox, truly 
amazing and wholly profane, asserts that the Crucifixion 
was in fact—to borrow and adapt a phrase which most 
tersely expresses his meaning—‘ felicissima culpa,’ a most 
fortunate sin, inasmuch as it effected the salvation of 
the human race. There is, of course, a good deal more 
than this; but Disraeli is at all times hard to paraphrase 
and must be read to be appreciated. In spite of the 
quaint bombastic turns of language he is quite serious; 
no one who was not serious could possibly have sand- 
wiched such a chapter between an account of the earlier 
and the later phases of Lord George Bentinck’s political 
career. But as a confession of faith it looks obscure, 
and is insufficiently clarified by Mr Buckle’s reminder 
that Disraeli denied the existence of progress and re- 
action, and regarded race as the key of history. 

The truth is that Disraeli was a mystic, but a mystic 
who never cleared his vision. Tancred, who sets out for 
the East to read the riddle of the world and solve the 
Asian Mystery, but whose labours are concluded with 
exquisite bathos by the announcement that his parents, | 
‘the Duke and the Duchess, had arrived at Jerusalem,’ | 
represents, as really as Vivian Grey or Endymion, an | 
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adventure of the author’s, but in this instance an ad- 
venture, albeit an abortive one, of his soul. Disraeli 
was aware of the complexity of the world, of its deep 
currents and impenetrable regions, of its passion and 
its mystery ; and it was probably at bottom his conscious- 
ness of these things which drew him into a political con- 
nexion the opposite of 19th-century Liberalism with its 
neat charts and infallible com passes. But, so far as 
those mystical foundations, into which the politics of his 
party ultimately run back, are concerned, it seems clear 
that he never reached anything that he could lay hold 
upon. The ‘Asian Mystery’ remains an utterly barren 
conception, upon which any one may put any construction 
he pleases and most people will put no construction at 
all. Partly, no doubt, this was due to the fact that in 
the world in which Disraeli moved, ‘the Duke and the 
Duchess’ were always arriving upon the scenes; and 
that the things that are vain but visible never seemed 
quite worth sacrificing for a knowledge of the things 
that are invisible but real. But partly also it was that 
his excursion into theology was ill-advised, and that he 
had hit upon a paradox which was a paradox and nothing 
more. In the region of ideas into which he had strayed, 
in the religious presentation of history, the curse of the 
Jewish race is almost, if not quite, as vital a feature as 
the belief that human nature, as we see it, has been the 
subject of some shattering, primeval blow. The religious 
impotence of a race, once in this respect immeasurably 
fertile, and its entire absorption and unbounded success 
in the pursuit of material wealth, not less than the Fall 
of the Temple and the Holy City, are circumstances 
which the rationalist may explain away, but by which the 
mystic will be haunted and astonished. They consti- 
tute the Asian Mystery, if there be one, or at least that 
pari of it really cognate to Disraeli’s particular studies ; 
and, if his essay and his novel alike fail to satisfy, 
it is because these are grounded upon a confusion of 
ideas. Far more than most Englishmen, as Mr Buckle 
observes, Disraeli saw and believed in the power and 
influence of secret societies over the course of history ; 
he expressly recognises—what those who have watched 
the undercurrents of European politics will still confirm 
—the part which Jews play in these anti-clerical and 
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sometimes, as in the case of the young Turks, actively 
infidel organisations. Yet in the end he shifts his plane, 
treats the question as a rationalist and not as a mystic, 
and attributes to persecution what logically he should 
have laid at the door of perverted destiny. There is 
no real sense in all his writing of the conflict between 
the Church and the World, which is the express subject 
of ‘Tancred,’ simply because he insists upon regarding 
the Jews as the progenitors of Christians, which they 
were, instead of as their antagonists, which, where their 
religion is a vital force, they necessarily are. 

Mr Buckle informs us that the rather stiffly orthodox 
Anglicanism to which Disraeli gave expression rested as 
well upon ‘intellectual conviction’ as upon a regard for 
order. It would, perhaps, be impertinent to contest such 
a statement in an authoritative biography, though it is 
obvious to remark that, in the case of one who could 
write that ‘English clergymen. . . are more ignorant of 
theology than any body of men in the world, the natural 
consequence of being tied down to thirty-nine articles,’ 
such intellectual convictions would appear to have been 
built upon an alarmingly fragile foundation. However 
that may be, Disraeli is found in the course of these 
volumes associated with Bishop Wilberforce in the, so 
far as he was concerned, ineffably quaint, and, so far as 
the Bishop was concerned, ineffably insolent campaign 
against Darwin, or at least that representation of 
Darwin’s ideas which passed current; inveighing gene- 
rally against Latitudinarians; warning Dean Stanley of 
the unpalatable fact that ‘no dogma’ meant ‘no dean’; 
finally abandoning that sympathetic attitude towards 
the Oxford Movement which had inspired one of the 
finest chapters in ‘Sybil’; and making ready to attack 
the ‘mass in masquerade’ and to introduce the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. It was all very right and 
proper in a Conservative leader; and, if we do not all of 
us feel able to follow all these proceedings with the com- 
plete decorum that Mr Buckle preserves, we can at least 
find a sympathetic spokesman in Mr Punch, who, borrow- | 
ing his words from a yet more famous advocate of | 
English sentiment and a yet more famous scene in | 
English drama, exclaimed, ‘See where he stands between | 
two clergymen!’ 
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To one clergyman—Mr Buckle can give us no more 
specific description of him—Disraeli sent, or at least 
made ready to send, a letter in which the nature of his 
real interest in ecclesiastical affairs was made plain : 


‘I have a certain reverence (he wrote) for all churches 
which recognise the divine mission of the House of Israel. 
. . - For myself I look upon the Church as the only Jewish 
institution that remains, and, irrespective of its being the 
depository of divine truth, must ever cling to it as the visible 
means which embalms the memory of my race, their deeds 
and thoughts, and connects their blood with the origin of 
things’ (iv, 350). 


It is Sidonia’s old proposition, ‘All is race; there is no 
other truth.’ That strictly Jewish conviction informs 
a page (Vol. Iv, p. 377) which contains some of the most 
intimate memoranda on religion that Disraeli ever wrote 
—among them a suggestion for a 500/. or 10007. prize 
for an essay on ‘the position of the Hebrew race in 
universal history, viewed with reference to their influence 
on man, ... assuming that the popular idea of inspiration 
be abandoned and the difference between sacred and 
profane history relinquished.’ 

We may turn without too great inconsequence to 
glance at the episode of Mrs Brydges Willyams, whose 
solitary claim upon Disraeli’s attention was that she had 
been born a Miss Mendez da Costa, of the House of Israel. 
Their intimacy was not wholly without sentimental 
charm, though Mr Buckle finally destroys the romantic 
legend with which Froude inaugurated the story of their 
acquaintance. The assignation with an unknown lady 
beside the fountain of the Great Exhibition, daringly 
risked, despite its obvious perils, by the Leader of the 
Opposition, and his reception of a mysterious packet and 
a prodigious cheque, alike disappear. Instead, we are 
told that Disraeli behaved with all caution, consulted 
his solicitor, and opened the acquaintance with a proper 
call. But the facts remain that the busy statesman found 
time amidst affairs of state to write some of the raciest 
of his letters about the great world to a queer old Jewess 
of no special attainments, living in Torquay; that he 
obviously took pleasure in her society and prized her 
opinions; that he took infinite pains to get her a proper 
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coat of arms from the Herald’s College; and that he 
caused himself to be buried at her side. All, or nearly 
all, was race, though, since the lady made no secret of 
the dispositions in her will, it is open to the cynic to 
maintain that all wasmoney. To her, as we may suppose, 
‘dear Dizzi’ appeared a being of inexhaustible merit. 
She sent him books and plants and fishes ; and he returned 
her grouse and the neck of a stalwart buck of royal 
presentation. Mr Buckle quotes one letter of thanks 
which is as pretty a thing as Disraeli ever penned : 


‘August 1863.—Yesterday a party of Torquay visitors 
arrived, and were most hospitably received. There was a 
great entertainment given in their honour, at which no less 
a personage than our distinguished county member, the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli, was, what the reporters call ‘“ observed,” 
and his Lady. The rest of the Buckinghamshire guests must 
be discreetly described by an etc., but the Devonshire party 
attracted much attention. We are unable to state whether 
the most conspicuous was an Italian nobleman, Count Jani- 
tore, or a member of the famous French family, Jean Doré, 
or the representative of the ancient English house of Dory, 
settled for centuries in several of our counties, tho’ certainly 
no branch of it in Bucks. Several members of the highly 
fashionable family of the Mullets were present; and we were 
charmed at the tender grace and fascinating freshness of 
some of the junior members of the highly popular family 
of Prawn’ (iii, 468). 


When it is not of the beau monde of fishes or of men 
that Disraeli writes to his correspondent, it is of 
Hughenden ; and all the little accommodations and addi- 
tions, in which, for the proprietor, the charm of a country 
place more than half consists, are lovingly retailed to 
attentive ears. But Mr Buckle, as well as Disraeli, has 
been at pains to tell us about Hughenden; and we may 
turn to one of the most successful of his chapters to 
catch a glimpse of it and its surroundings : 


‘Hughenden Manor stands on a projecting tongue of the 
Chilterns which falls south towards High Wycombe.... 
Though Disraeli chose to think that some alterations which 
Mrs Disraeli made in 1862-3 “restored the house to what 
it was before the Civil War,” there appears to be no remain- 
ing work in the present building which is certainly earlier 
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than the eighteenth century. ... The halls and staircase, 
as well as the principal rooms, were mainly decorated by por- 
traits of his family, friends and colleagues. Queen Victoria, 
by Von Angeli, held an honoured place. .. . 

‘As he came down August after August, and September 
after September, he would see the picture he so lovingly 
described in “ Endymion” :—“ The woods were beginning to 
assume the first fair livery of autumn, when it is beautiful 
without decay. The lime and the larch had not yet dropped 
a golden leaf, and the burnished beeches flamed in the sun. 
Every now and then an occasional oak or elm rose, still as 
full of deep green foliage as if it were midsummer; while the 
dark verdure of the pines sprang up with effective contrast 
amid the gleaming and resplendent chestnuts.” From the 
terrace in front of the house where—as formerly on the 
terrace at Bradenham—he was wont to pace up and down 
and muse over politics or letters, Disraeli looked out on trees 
to right and left, with the woods of Wycombe Abbey in the 
distance. There he would watch his peacocks—“* My dear 
lady, you cannot have terraces without peacocks,’ he told 
a guest—and then stroll down the beech walk at the end of 
the garden. Or he would walk up the hill behind to the 
German Forest, along the paths his wife had cut, basking 
occasionally in the sun on one of the numerous rustic seats 
at view-points where the trees had been opened out. She 
would often accompany him, generally in a pony carriage. 
Everything to do with the woodland country appealed to 
him, those who worked there as well as the trees themselves, 
the woodman as well as the wood’ (iii, 157). 


‘Queen Victoria, by Von Angeli, held an honoured 
place.’ That way also lies another and an almost equally 
interesting by-path, though one perhaps more really 
cognate to a life of ‘the Queen,’ as to some of us she 
must always remain, than to that of her Prime Minister. 
Monarchy and all the show and glitter of a Court bulked 
too large in Disraeli’s imagination to have made the 
feeblest of sovereigns wholly unattractive to him. He 
was fortunate in having some one worth admiring as the 
object of his allegiance. But on the Queen’s side there 
was a strong repulsion to be overcome; and the com- 
pleteness of her change of feeling inevitably excites 
attention. Such changes, however, were not uncommon 
with her; they occurred noticeably in the cases of Peel 
and Napoleon III; and Disraeli had therefore promising 
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soil on which to try his fortune. The magniloquent 
letters, however, which he addressed to her daily as 
Leader of the House appear rather to have amazed than 
pleased her. ‘Mr Disraeli (alias Dizzy) writes very 
curious reports to me of the House of Commons’ pro- 
ceedings—much in the style of his books,’ is her comment. 
It needed some rare event to make a nature so imagin- 
ative as his acceptable to one so matter-of-fact as hers; 
and, but for Prince Albert’s death, the thing might never 
have come about. Disraeli’s oriental extravagance of 
language helped him then as it could have helped him 
at no other time. The Queen was not reserved in her 
grief, nor he in his appreciation; and the poetry of the 
Eastern dreamer read like sober prose to the desolate 
widow. ‘The Prince,’ he wrote to her, ‘is the only 
person whom Mr Disraeli has ever known who realised 
the ideal. ... The only character in English History 
that would, in some respects, draw near to him is Sir 
Philip Sidney.’ ‘Mr Disraeli,’ she told her suite more 
than once, ‘is the only person who appreciated the 
Prince.’ Thenceforward she bestowed on him rare dis- 
tinctions ; and he, a subject, seized a unique opportunity, 
as all the world knows, to confer upon a reigning 
sovereign an imperial crown. 

There is one other of his friendships, of which some 
record appears in these volumes, that may not be passed 
by without a mention—the friendship with Metternich. 
In the chapter on the Jews, which has already been 
alluded to, Disraeli calls that famous reactionary ‘the 
most enlightened of modern statesmen,’ chiefly, it appears, 
on the ground that he selected Friedrich Gentz, a Jew, 
as the Secretary of the Congress of Vienna, and suggests 
in addition that Metternich was ‘the most intellectual 
of men.’ He wrote under the glamour of an intimacy 
which had sprung up during Metternich’s exile in England 
after the revolution of ’48. The two had, as the Austrian 
observed, one great principle in common—‘la conserva- 
tion.’ They had, too, the rare industry to seek a philo- 
sophical basis for their opinions. But of such matters, 
needing as they do rather an education than an argu- 
ment, this is no place to speak. The two men had 
another point in common—an insight into foreign politics 
of which, if Mr Buckle had written his first volume after 
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July 1914, instead of before it, he would have spoken 
more respectfully. They both viewed with scepticism the 
plea of nationality in international affairs. ‘Dreamy and 
dangerous nonsense,’ said Disraeli of German aspirations 
in 1848. And more explicitly, ‘It is to gain the harbours 
of the Baltic and to secure the mouths of the Elbe that 
the plea of German nationality is put forth. ... Peace 
cannot be maintained if the policy of Prussia be per- 
mitted to pass unnoticed and uncensured.’ It is almost 
unkind to recall Mr Buckle’s comment, for he warns us 
that ‘it is a serious blot on Disraeli’s reputation for pre- 
science that he entirely failed to foresee what the principle 
of nationality was to effect for Germany and Italy. The 
truth is that Disraeli’s vision was extraordinarily subtle, 
and that he had distinguished the principle of race from 
that of nationality, the one, in fact, the true principle of 
pacific penetration, the other too often a false pretext 
of aggressive conquest. But a Congress may yet be 
required to expose to the full the meretricious glamour 
of a catchword. 

This, however, is to suggest a return to the grim 
realities of common day; and Mr Buckle’s genial 
pages have carried us into a world, which, for all its 
anxieties and alarms, was, beside our own, full of sweet- 
ness and light. Disraeli’s days may be called for a 
generation to come, without a shadow of exaggeration, 
‘the good old times.’ Surely it was good to be alive 
when one could write, as Disraeli did to Mrs Willyams, 
that ‘the trenches are so near the enemy, that we lose 
forty per diem by casualties!’ And surely it was still 
the pastoral stage of human history when the leader of 
the Opposition could be rebuked, as Disraeli was, by the 
clergyman of the parish for travelling by train upon a 
Sunday, and informed that he had committed ‘a breach 
of that commandment which, though not so rigidly 
enforced as on that people from whom with a natural 
pride you record your descent, is still not less binding on 
a Christian.’ Or, if such a supposition should tax too 
severely the imagination of the reader, surely he will 
without effort fancy himself back in an England not, 
indeed, medieval, yet far remote from modern, when he 
reads that the energy of papal aggression was so great 
that it could be gravely compared with that of the 
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female sex, and Disraeli could think it worth while to 
profess that he feared a pair of blue stockings more 
than a pair of red ones. Surely it was a merry England 
where a distinguished diplomatist could put on a coat 
than which no other of more variegated hues had been 
seen since Joseph’s jacket, and where a Prime Minister 
of the age of eighty could consume nine dishes of meat 
for his dinner, and a sentimental Home Secretary could 
burst into tears because the mob pulled down the rail- 
ings in the Park. 

At least we may affirm that it was an agreeable and 
entertaining world, in spite of all its slings and arrows, 
in which Disraeli passed his days. If sometimes, as we 
turn over the pages of his biography, we seem to lose 
sight of it, the reason is not hard to determine. Mr 
Buckle has no eye for decoration. That world is so 
little a stage for him and was so much one for Disraeli 
that their perceptions of it never harmonise; and, when 
we pass from Disraeli’s descriptions to Mr Buckle’s 
narrative, it is a little as if one were called upon to 
pass to and fro between one production of Shakespeare 
by the lavish hand of Sir Herbert Tree and another of 
the same piece under the austere management of Mr 
Granville Barker. This opposition of outlook—for it 
hardly amounts to less—has more than the obvious dis- 
advantage. It results in Disraeli’s being treated by 
his biographer with all that sedate respect which we 
habitually accord in this country to political personages. 
Others with a keener perception of the dramatic element 
in life were often in a difficulty to know in what light 
the game he played so skilfully really appeared to him. 
In the course of his last Administration two ladies of 
his acquaintance visited him on the day of a division in 
the House of Lords to which he looked forward, quite 
needlessly as it turned out, with much alarm. He de- 
picted with every circumstance of gravity the features 
of an alarming political situation—factious peers, an 
imperilled majority, a Government drifting towards dis- 
solution, a country threatened with disaster. ‘And, dear 
lady, he concluded, throwing out his hands with a 
gesture of despair, ‘believe me, to meet the situation 
we have nothing, nothing but one Garter and the 
Bishopric of Durham.’ 
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Was he serious? Was he fooling? Had he developed 
the faculty of ‘make-believe’ further than the rest of his 
countrymen, and in this one point become more English 
than the English themselves? Probably to such ques- 
tions he could have given no answer that most of us 
could understand. Having nothing of the Greek about 
him either in temperament or training, he never learned 
to know himself; and, being the subject of vision and 
humour and political capacity, and having these three 
gifts most strangely blended, he was to himself as well as 
to others not the least remarkable of Asiatic mysteries. 
All we can be sure of is that long after the Conservatism 
of the 19th century, which he moulded to his likeness, 
has passed into oblivion, long after the Federal Empire, 
which he dreamed of, has become a coherent reality, 
long after the Berlin Congress has been superseded by 
Congresses of greater weight and greater achievement, 
men will from time to time discuss that versatile and 
enigmatic figure which, as it passed through the several 
phases of human life, gave to each a brilliant and ap- 
propriate expression—was in turn the marvellous ad- 
venturer, the skilful sophist, and the sardonic sage—and, 
as they talk, will find reason to thank the two able men 
who have collected with so much diligence and so much 
fidelity all that is material to the knowledge of a 
character as fascinating and as problematic as any that 
history shows. 


ALGERNON CECIL, 





( 582 ) 


Art. 12—ENGLISH AND GERMAN BANKING IN RELA- 
TION TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


Two full years of war have opened the eyes of 
business men to much that use, habit and prosperity 
had overgrown. Introspection and self-criticism hold 
the field ; congresses call for action, and deputations to 
Ministers refuse any longer to be put off with official 
platitudes. In the general welter, banks have not 
escaped; and many years of careful management, instead 
of being commended, are now characterised as showing 
want of adventure and disregard for the real interests 
of industry. The cry was first raised publicly at the 
annual gathering of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce in February last. The attack had little force 
behind it and, though well engineered and advertised 
with some skill, quickly broke down under the weight 
of contrary experience. Those present knew better. It 
was the old story of German perfection and English 
dilatoriness. The success of German pre-war banking 
was taken for granted, and therefore English bankers 
were exhorted to go and do likewise. The real question 
at issue—the soundness of German finance in general— 
was begged from beginning to end. Modern banking 
methods wait so closely on the needs of commerce and 
industry that the general financial condition of both 
countries must be considered, if a true parallel is to be 
drawn between the English and German systems. 
Properly to consider the present position in England, 
it must first be realised that our modern joint-stock 
system is the growth of little more than a generation. 
Old-time country banking was essentially local, private 
partnerships and small district companies easily supply- 
ing all the accommodation required. Partners and 
Directors, being of the countryside, knew their customers 
intimately, and ordered their business accordingly. In 
the main, this local system, though not without elements 
of capital weakness, served its purpose; but, as trade 
expanded and industrial capital accumulated, it un- 
doubtedly lagged behind the growing needs of the times. 
The introduction of the principle of limited liability into 
business concerns extended indefinitely the number of 
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partners, and tapped savings hitherto peacefully at rest 
in the public funds or on bank deposit. Capital com- 
mitments of commercial and industrial companies rapidly 
grew in direct proportion to the willingness of the public 
to venture their savings in trade, with the result that 
small local banks soon began to find increasing difficulty 
in financing these (to them) overgrown accounts. 

Once set rolling, the ball moved rapidly. The game 
of purchase, amalgamation, absorption and extension in 
industry was met by a parallel concentration of banking 
capital. Groups of country banks came together and 
then joined themselves to a London clearing house, the 
joint concern later stretching out its tentacles in every 
direction. Private banks rapidly disappeared, and to-day, 
outside London, number a bare half-dozen. At first, 
among the new groups there existed something like a 
tacit understanding not to poach on a neighbour's 
territory; but the keen spirit of modern competition 
soon killed such old-time amenities, and to-day every 
important town boasts branches of at least three or 
four big banks. Most authorities consider the change 
advantageous to industry. The old private bank was 
often small, narrow in view, under-capitalised, and un- 
able or unwilling to take any but moderate risks; on the 
other hand, the new concerns, full of capital, alert and 
energetic, not only offer better security to a depositor 
but can accommodate themselves to every reasonable 
‘borrower's demands. 

These arguments may be sound, but the dour par- 
ticularism of Yorkshire and Lancashire still sees grave 
objections to being financed solely by unsympathetic and 
distant London. The big London banks have, it is true, 
permeated the North, as they have the rest of the 
country, but they have by no means succeeded in ousting 
local banking institutions. Although several of these 
local banks have themselves grown by swallowing their 
neighbours, they still carry on their business from a 
local centre. This local feeling is not mere particularist 
jealousy, but springs from a reasonable belief that the 
special claims of a local account are in practice frequently 
overlooked in the general averaging of risks so essential 
to the large institution centred in London. London 
Banks must of necessity work their branches through 
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ever-moving managers who, from the nature of their 
position, are bound by rigid rules as to overdrafts, and 
therefore compelled frequently to refer loan requests to 
London. The local bank, on the other hand, has a better 
personal knowledge of its customers, is in far closer 
touch with the trade conditions in which they work, and 
is as a rule prepared to give a speedy ‘ Yea’ or ‘Nay’ to 
all demands. Against this must be set the firm belief 
in the suspicious minds of some business men that local 
directors may glean far too much from the bank account 
of a possible competitor. Certainly there appears to be 
room for both classes of bank, for both flourish side by 
side, albeit competing vigorously—a result all to the 
advantage of their customers. 

The unique position of London as the financial centre 
of the world necessarily exercises an exceptional influence 
on every bank in the United Kingdom. Once local needs 
are satisfied, surplus banking money flows automatically 
to London, there to be invested permanently, used in the 
purchase of bills, or lent on short notice to the discount 
houses or the Stock Exchange. It is this well of surplus 
money augmented by foreign deposits which enables the 
Lombard Street houses to carry on their international 
accepting and discounting —in reality a process of 
specialised banking. Stock Exchange loans are in another 
category, and, being begotten of a plethora of money, 
after the war will probably fall out of favour with the 
banks. For many years short loans and first-class bills 
have been reckoned by bankers as unimpeachable and 
most desirable liquid assets. The war brought a rude 
awakening. Permission had to be given for the re- 
acceptance of bills, and other assets, usually liquid, 
suddenly crystallised into fixed loans, some of which still 
remain unpaid. Bills, being essential counters in inter- 
national trade, will of course resume their old position, 
but it may be hoped that considerations of genesis and 
domicile will play a larger part in estimating their value. 

The normal flow of money from the country to 
London and vice versa is closely dependent on the seasonal 
and cyclical variations of trade. Local variations may 
be followed with ease, but cyclical changes are very 
difficult to forecast. The only certainty is that trade 
activity diminishes, while trade stagnation increases, the 
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pvailable money supply. The balances remitted to 
ondon from outside depend entirely on the countryside 
overed; as a rule, producing and shipping areas are 
borrowers from, and agricultural districts lenders to, the 
banks. Compared with their deposits, English banks 
have a relatively small usable capital; and thus their 
ending power depends directly on the mass of their 
leposits. In the term ‘deposits’ may be included all 
money lent toa bank. This money may be at call or at 
hotice, the bulk belonging to active business concerns 
vhich are employing it from day to day in their trade. 
Daily variation is the essence of a business account, 
ith a liability, depending on the exigencies of trade, to 
dden and oftgn heavy depletion. 

Deposit terms are no longer so simple as in old days. 
hen good notice was both demanded and exacted. To- 
ay large sums are left at interest for a fixed period and 
hereafter at call; and in many districts outside London 

terest is paid on day-to-day balances, probably more 
r less permanent within known limits, but still liable to 
e demanded at call, and likely so to be demanded in the 
vent of a crisis. With this ever-present liability to 
dden call, it is essential for the banker to keep a large 
roportion of his money liquid; and his power to lend 
hus depends strictly on what experience tells him is his 
argin of safety. . At first sight the ultra-cautious man 
ould appear to have little to lend at any time, but in 
ractice seasonal ebb and flow of money is a normal 
ccurrence, while the periods at which customers usually 
eplete their balances vary in season, and are well 
scertainable by the banker who knows his business. In 
his way, and others learned by experience, a banker in 
ormal times can gauge what he may lend with safety. 
ut always, from the nature of his assets, an English 
anker’s first consideration must be his depositor. 


We are now prepared to turn to the loan side of the 
ystem. Has the legitimate borrower any real grievance 
yainst the banks? The expression ‘legitimate borrower’ 
; used advisedly, being intended to exclude individuals 
rithout capital or business backing, as there are still 
beculative middle men who think banks should supply 

em with capital, take all the risks, and be content with 
Vol, 226.—No, 449. 2N 
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five per cent., or less, on the transaction. So far a 
settled trade is concerned, there is no lack of accommoda 
tion, and at reasonable rates. The uninstructed view i 
that bankers invariably exact full security for all the 
lend. This may be so to some extent with private loans 
and reasonably, such being as a rule uneconomic an 
intended to cover speculation or excessive persone 
expenditure. But the banks view their obligations t 
commerce and industry in the broadest aspect. Thi 
attitude is obviously to their own interest. Grumble 

have asserted that they are monopolistic, yet nothing i 
further from the truth. Few towns are without con 

peting systems; and, in the North at any rate, bargain 
are driven daily which leave the banker wry little profit 
Business men nowadays treat banks very much as the 
do their other customers ; they bargain, and by no mean 
always get the worst of the deal. The best proof of fai 
treatment is the way in which banks, in spite of kee 
competition, keep their customers. 

But a still higher tribute may be found in th 
attitude of the Associated Chambers of Commerce at th 
meeting already referred to. There a resolution wa 
proposed reflecting on English methods and holding u 
to admiration the systems of the Deutsche Bank an 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft. Opposition was immediate 
and the strong commonsense of the meeting quickl 
watered down the resolution to a pious request for som 
Government assistance in foreign trading. The delegate 
present had close personal knowledge of banking methods 
They knew that confidence in the borrower is sti 
requited, and that, in every bank which trades i 
industrial areas, running overdrafts exist which ar 
covered by no other security than a good balance-shee 
and a reputation for business ability and clean dealing 
We may go even further and say without fear of con 
tradiction that in many cases the only bond taken 
a man’s word. Can as much be said for any Continentg 
system? Where the position of a firm is not strong, an 
especially where private partnerships have ‘ gone limited 
and realised their good will, the bank makes far clos¢ 
enquiry, and naturally demands security in accordang 
with the position disclosed. When a private firm tak 
advantage of the law strictly to limit its liability, th 
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bank must not be blamed for refusing to give it the same 
credit as was customary when the whole private fortunes 
of the partners remained responsible. 

English banking, in fact, closely fits into the mosaic 
of trade so long cemented by usage and custom. It is 
intended to provide temporary accommodation for sound 
businesses whose money is likely ‘to come round,’ but 
it does not, and is not intended to, take the place of 
capital. Many foreign banks themselves provide capital 
for their customers; but in England, as a rule, this want 
is met by direct investment, and the greater part of bill 
finance, espécially of an international type, is arranged 
for by what are really specialist banks—the London 
accepting and.-discounting houses.* But for the firm 
policy of the English banks in keeping so large a pro- 
portion of their resources liquid, this accepting and dis- 
counting in London would be far less easy for, and much 
more costly to, trade generally. Internally, bills are 
falling out of fashion, producers seeming to prefer fixed 
periods of open credit settled by the now universal 
cheque or draft. On the Continent bills and notes still 
hold the field, cheques having nothing like the vogue they 
have in England. In England also, in certain trades, the 
big merchant frequently finances his retail customers to 
such an extent that many are as completely ‘tied’ as most 
public houses are toa brewery. For foreign and colonial 
trade a large proportion of similar accommodation pro- 
vided by Continental banks is worked in England through 
the great trading companies operating in South Africa, 
Nigeria, China, Borneo, and Central Africa. Nor should 
we lose sight of the great banking systems, more free, 
perhaps, but still working on the English model, which 
serve Canada, Australasia, India and the East, South 
Africa, Egypt and South America. All these systems 
have London offices, and probably, with the exception 
of the Canadian and Australasian, are mainly worked by 
English capital. All are in the closest touch with their 


English parent. 


A cursory examination of the German banking 





* The London Banks, especially the Head Offices of Colonial and South 
American systems, have of late years largely extended facilities for accept- 
ance and discount. 


2N 2 
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system reveals sharp outstanding differences from 
English methods. The edifice is based essentially on 
capital, and is backed, to an extent little appreciated in 
England, by the direct and indirect support of the State. 
Though local in essence, the system is carefully linked 
up to Berlin and closely interlocked. The unreliability 
of German war figures compels us to go back to the last 
pre-war period—the year ending Dec. 31, 1913; and com- 
parison is made between the summary figures of the six 
largest German banks and the corresponding figures of 
the six largest English banks.* The German capital (with 
reserves) then in use was 74,500,000/., and the deposits 
gathered came to 244,000,000/., about one million of 
capital to a little less than three and a half of deposits. 
The English banks showed capital (and reserves) in use 
of 39,000,000/. and deposits to the extent of 457,000,000/., 
or about one million of capital to 114 of deposits. For 
the years ending Dec. 31, 1915 and 1916, the English propor- 
tions of capital to deposits were 1 in 13 and lin 144. For 
these years no German figures are available. With these 
resources the German banks by comparison appear to 
lend much more freely than the English, but against 
this must be counted the fixity of German deposits and 
the smallness of those day-to-day credits which are the 
essence of the English system. In England the smallest 
trader keeps a cheque-book ; in Germany notes and bills 
serve the purpose, the latter being freely discounted for 
customers who keep no current accounts in the English 
sense of the word. 

- Moreover, the German bank is a combination of all 
the services to trade which in England are separately 
rendered by banks, investors, accepting and discount 
houses, underwriters, stockbrokers and _ bond-dealers. 
Certain critics, whilst holding up for admiration the free 
lending methods of German banks, never mention the 
terms usually exacted. For a loan of any magnitude 
the borrower must in effect firmly bind himself and his 
belongings to the-bank, whose close supervision of and 


* In the German list the Imperial Bank of Germany is excluded and in 
the English the Bank of England, neither being commercial banks. The 
six German banks are spread over the whole of commercial Germany, and 
some one of the six English have branches in every county. 
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frequent interference in his daily business life must be 
looked upon as a matter of course.* The usual security is 
a mortgage by bonds, which the bank, to spread its risk, 
will probably share with other banks with whom it is 
syndicated, or with private capitalists. In any event it 
will reserve the right to unload at its own convenience. 
This mixture of advance, underwriting and bond-dealing 
would hardly commend itself to an English business man. 

There is little doubt that the system of free lending, 
coupled with easy discount at home and long credit 
abroad, is mainly responsible for the recent growth of 
German foreign trade. Admitted that trade expansion 
has been rapid, has it not resulted in dangerous infla- 
tion? Just before the war, if the financial signs of the 
times were properly read, German banks had heavily 
over-lent on the security of buildings, plant and 
machinery, which could earn profit only by working to 
their utmost limit. The wheel could only be kept turn- 
ing by strenuous efforts at home and new markets 
abroad. New markets could only be captured by cheaper 
prices and longer credits, which again in turn tended to 
reduce profits. So vicious a circle it was impossible to 
describe indefinitely.| Moreover, the termination of a 
series of commercial treaties which had worked most 
conveniently for German trade was already in sight; 
the probability of renewal on the old terms could not 
be hoped for; and Germany, with credit inflated to 
the full, found herself, when war broke out, face to 
face with rapidly contracting outlets for her overgrown 


production. 
The expansion of German trade has an origin far 





* Most German banks of any size have specialists on their staffs, whose 
business it is to act as ‘bank directors’ of the concerns which the banks 
are financing. Just as Insurance Companies in England re-insure portions 
of their large risks, so the German banks spread the risk of large advances 
by syndication. 

t+ Cf. Millioud, ‘La Caste dominante en Allemagne,’ Payot, 1915. 
The Report of the German Bank Inquiry, 1908-9, published by the U.S. 
Government in the National Monetary Commission in 1911, contains the 
following remarks by Herr Karl Mommsen, director of the Mitteldeutsche 
Kreditbank: ‘Our fluidity is not what it was, owing to our commercial 
and industrial development. It is the essence of mercantile intercourse 
that it should exploit its credit... . Iadmit that at times we transgress 
the legitimate bounds; there is no harm in this so long as the whole struc- 
ture remains sound.’ 
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deeper than the stimulus of adventurous banking. With 
the ethics or the politics of abstract fiscal economy one 
need not be concerned; it is sufficient to note that in 
Germany a home area, heavily protected, has been 
exploited by the manufacturer as a makeweight in the 
capture of neutral markets by systematic underselling. 
German wages are lower than our own, and the com- 
bination of Labour is obstructed by every means. So 
far, the employers’ fighting associations have rendered 
useless every attempt on the part of Labour to get even 
with syndicated capital; and the State, whose whole 
spirit is against free thinking and free dealing, has been 
solidly behind the employers. The bullying of the 
schoolmaster, the iron discipline of the army, and the 
parental control of the State, alike combine to make of 
the German a docile, obedient, and within limits, efficient 
workman. Thesamecharacter runs through the business 
class; but added thereto is a quality of patience and 
passion for detail which, under proper direction, have the 
highest commercial value. 

Not the least efficient of the pillars of German com- 
merce is its wonderful system of trade enquiry and 
espionage. Banks and commercial syndicates spare 
neither money nor labour to secure a full and complete 
report on coveted trade areas. Consul, traveller, and en- 
quiry agent form a commercial trinity which for patient 
investigation and practical results is nowhere matched. 
In many districts the country is mapped and card-indexed 
almost to the last possible customer, with the result that, 
however distant the German producer, he can at once 
obtain reliable information about the standing of a 
likely customer. So Russia has gradually been covered, 
Northern Italy almost eaten up, and the Balkans kept in 
bondage. Behind all these advantages stands the German 
Government. Hampered by all the snobbery of rank 
and position as German rule may be, it has never made 
the silly mistake of despising trade. Embassies and con- 
sulates exist to help German trade throughout the world ; 
no opening is too small for notice and no district too 
remote for report. The empty officialism of our own 
diplomatic and consular services is comparable with 
the attitude of their German rivals only to our serious | 
discredit, although recently certain members of these 
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services have shown what they can do to help trade if 
only the Foreign Office gives them encouragement. 


So far we have attempted to contrast two divergent 
systems of trade finance in times of peace. Immediate 
interest lies in the question—how have both met the 
searching test of war? Now that the British Foreign 
Office, after a long period of vacillation, has sanctioned 
a close blockade, the neutral countries which usually 
trade with Germany are allowed little more than enough 
for their own consumption. Evident difficulties in the 
matter of food supply and scarcity of raw materials, 
resulting in increasing unemployment, prove that the 
Central Powers are far from being entirely self-contained. 
Foreign Trade being closely restricted, we are driven to 
conclude that the continued fall of the mark has now 
become the changing measure of neutral belief “in 
Germany’s chances of meeting her debts when peace is 
declared. German gold has disappeared into the National 
Treasury ; and, in its place, paper to an incredible extent, 
without other backing than State credit, floods the 
country. The consequent inflation of the currency is 
shown by the rapid rise in prices. 

What has been the part of the banks? The very 
system of German banking found them at the outbreak 
of war in a position rather of danger than of value to 
their country. The policy of free lending, of encourag- 
ing speculative syndicates in mining and manufacturing, 
of rapid building of shipping, and of investing millions 
in adventurous undertakings like the Bagdad Railway, 
made it impossible to call in loans to provide liquid 
resources for the crisis of war. Most of these concerns 
cannot now be paying even interest on their loans; and, 
as the weary months of war continue, their assets must 
be fast wasting into bankruptcy. 

The loan methods of the German Treasury clearly 
indicate the pass to which adventurous finance has 
brought the Empire. Are these loans merely book- 
keeping transactions? Has Germany really obtained 
masses of new money? For the first and second loans, 
to a large extent, probably, yes. In exchange for War 
Loan bonds, cash was given on credits raised on actually 
existing securities, such as bonds, stocks and shares, and 
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mortgages on property. But surely these legitimat 
transactions stopped with the issue of the third loan 
We have simply to examine its advertisement. Sub 
scribers were encouraged to pledge the scrip of the first 
and second loans in order to obtain an allotment of the 
third,* and this advice apparently was freely followed 
Then came the fourth and fifth loans, floated presum 
ably on the same basis of financial juggling. Specia 
loan institutions (Darlehnskassen) have been established 
throughout the Empire to lend money on property both 
fixed and movable to enable borrowers to subscribe to 
War Loans. Some of these securities are certainly 
sound, but many may quite well be worthless after the 
war; and to that extent the Government are gambling 
on victory. Well may some puzzled patriot wonder to- 
day what he holds, and what his Government has got. 

Can financial folly further go? When the German 
investor will become tired and what the German Govern- 
ment has got in the process must ever remain a puzzle 
for the cleverest professor of Economics. The answer to 
some extent may be found in rapidly growing currency 
inflation, famine prices, heavy taxation that can no 
longer be deferred, and the rigid refusal of neutrals to 
touch German paper. The bitter truth that Germany 
has still to swallow—a truth long patent to neutral 
nations—is that the basis of her banking and finance 
was thoroughly unsound long before the war; and that 
militarism, instead of restoring the fabric, will bring it 
crashing to the ground just so soon as the conjuror’s 
turn is done. 

In England we ought to thank our banks for their 





* ‘Tf you have already subscribed to the first or second War Loan and 
paid in full for the same you can at once participate in the present issue. 
All you need do is to take your stock—or if you have not yet received the 
stock, the receipt for the amount paid—to a bank, which will advance you 
75% of the nominal value, so that, if you have Mks 400 old War Loan, 
you can subscribe Mks 300 in the new issue without paying a single 
pfennig. You can even subscribe four times this amount, i.e. Mks 1200, 
if you also leave with the bank the stock that you take in the new loan, in 
which case you will have given the bank as security Mks 400 of the old 
War Loan and Mks 1200 of the new War Loan, together Mks 1600 against 
a loan of Mks 1200.’—‘ KGlnische Zeitung’ for Sept. 2, 1915. Translations 
of other extracts from the same paper are published in a pamphlet entitled 
‘The Finances of Great Britain and Germany,’ by E. F. Davies. 
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caution and want of adventure. War has justified their 
policy to the hilt. Whether the measures taken by the 
Government to protect credit and prevent panic at the 
outbreak of war were justified will always be a matter 
for discussion among economists. It is all too easy to 
criticise after the event. No one could have believed 
that the people would be so little moved by the out- 
break of war; and even bankers never realised how 
implicit was the public confidence in the soundness of 
the banking system. The banks were quick to gauge 
the public mind; and very few took advantage of the 
moratorium when they found on the opening day that 
nothing happened but a few half-jocular enquiries from 
customers as to whether they could have enough to go 
on with, and come again later. The mass of bills afloat 
in London naturally caused serious apprehension in 
banking circles, for theirs mainly was the spare money 
which made this discount and acceptance so easy. The 
danger lay rather in the sudden stopping of the wheel 
of credit, as the general condition was, even if a little in- 
flated, intrinsically sound. The bill moratorium promptly 
allayed all anxiety; and, as time went on, difficult posi- 
tions were gradually liquidated. At one time a great 
outery was raised over foreign enemy debts; and calls 
to the Government to come to traders’ assistance were 
loud and insistent. Here the banks promptly came to 
the help of their customers; and the majority have 
long since got over their temporary difficulties. The 
residuum—surprisingly small—was dealt with by the 
Foreign Traders’ Debts Committee, the banks whose 
customers were concerned undertaking to shoulder a 
quarter of the liability in any event. Similar arrange- 
ments were made for cotton merchants, whose position 
had become precarious owing to the exceptional and 
rapid fall in the price of the war material. ; 
The Government have found in the banks willing 
helpers in the flotation of their war loans, even though 
it was clear that other securities must sooner or later 
be sacrificed at a loss, in order that a proper reserve of 
liquid resources might be maintained. In every way 
possible they have encouraged their customers to invest 
in Government securities, and this in spite of the deple- 
tion of their own deposits in consequence. By their 
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close cooperation they have made possible the success 
of the Government scheme for the purchase and loan 
of Canadian, American and other foreign securities, 
and themselves arranged a large credit in New York to 
help in the regulation of the American exchange. The 
German method of lending on war-loan scrip was rigidly 
discountenanced from the outset. Loan success came 
without inflation, the money subscribed for the two loans 
representing cash balances or credits raised on loans 
against first-class securities. If this were questioned, the 
answer is to be found in the fact that since the outbreak 
of war ‘advances to customers’ have actually diminished. 
Moreover, unlike the German loans, the English have 
always been a ‘free’ market. There has been no Govern- 
ment syndicate to ‘rig’ prices. And unlike Germany we 
have maintained a free market in gold. 

What of the future? In spite of two loans, bank 
deposits have grown steadily, although many bank 
customers are daily subscribers to Treasury Bills,* Ex- 
chequer Bonds, and War Savings and War Expenditure 
Certificates. The growth of deposits, in spite of heavy 
loan investment depletion, clearly shows the intrinsic 
soundness of our trade position. Owing to the war, 
trade has become severely restricted, since, even where 
markets exist, the power to take advantage of them is 
limited by the labour shortage due to calls from the 
army and for the manufacture of munitions. Stock of 
all kinds has been disposed of, the money realised flow- 
ing back steadily into account, there to await on deposit 
better times of trade, or to be invested in short-ioan 
Government securities. When the war is over, all this 
money, and more, will be urgently needed for trade. 

However great may be our wealth, the total destruc- 
tion of hundreds of millions’ worth of material and the 
withdrawal from production of millions of men can 
only result in serious diminution of resources; and for 
just so long as the war lasts will this loss grow. All the 
specious statements about losses being merely relative, 
about capital remaining intact, and about our losing 


* The commitments of the Government in Treasury Bills alone now 
amount to about 1,000,000,0007. The funding of the greater portion of 
this liability would appear, sooner or later, to be inevitable. 
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only the savings we might have put by, are beside the 
mark. The broad fact remains that the necessity of war 
compels us to keep over five millions of men in economic 
idleness instead of receiving their production. It is to 
make up this difference that we are to-day selling our 
American, and lending to the Government Canadian and 
foreign securities, exhorting the people against waste, 
and arbitrarily cutting off imports. Shgrt-sighted folk 
are too fond of chattering about its making no difference 
in the end whether they receive interest from their 
American or from Exchequer Bonds. They miss the 
point, quite forgetting that other people paid the interest 
on American Bonds, but that they themselves will be 
the payers by taxation of what their Government pays >} 
them. Taxation is always a burden on industry; it > 
increases the cost of output in direct proportion to the 
weight of its incidence; and the longer the war lasts the ~ 
greater must be the handicap. After the war the world 
demand for capital and tempting offers for investment 
must absorb quantities of free money, and by so much 
will reduce the ability of the banks to lend at a time 
when their help will most be wanted. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, this will in the end help honest industry. 
With the declaration of peace there will be a wild rush 
both by knaves and honest men to secure money; and 
here the banks will be able to keep a tight hand on all 
attempts to speculate. Every bit of money will be needed 
for legitimate trading; and, however apparently attractive 
Stock Exchange blandishments may be, it is to be hoped 
that the banks will steadily refuse to supply any facilities 
for market-rigging. If the supply of money for gambling 
be cut off, the recovery of their intrinsic value by good 
securities will be accelerated. 

It would be idle to deny that banks might make 
better use of their opportunities to encourage certain 
kinds of home and foreign trade. In the agricultural 
districts a very little extra assistance, especially by way 
of loans to agricultural credit organisations, would put 
the smaller holder in the way of rapidly improving his 
position. It is mainly lack of accommodation which to- 
day compels him to buy dear and sell cheap. He cannot 
afford to wait; and yet, as a rule, his credit is good 
enough. Systems of the kind are in full operation on 
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the Continent, and are very successful. It is only con- 
servatism that prevents the banks from aiding in this 
work of reviving our most ancient industry and raising 
for themselves potential new customers all round. 

Much also can be done to help foreign trade, but care 
must be used in the doing. The kind of institution 
required for this work is more in the nature of a financial 
house as a supplier of capital; and for this purpose our 
banks in their individual capacity are quite unfitted. 
New institutions are required, having at their command 
a large fixed capital rather than a mass of deposits 
subject to withdrawal at call. They ought also to gather 
a first-hand knowledge of local circumstances and keep 
in close touch with importers using their services. 
Collectively the banks could find at least a third of the 
money to start these institutions, since a fair proportion 
of their resources is already in investments, and an in- 
vestment of this kind would not only bring in interest 
but eventually business also. The Government and the 
public might jointly find the rest; and, if precedents for 
Government participation be demanded, one has only to 
point to hundreds of munition works and British Dyes. 
Care is needed in selecting the areas to be covered, and 
there should be no overlapping. These institutions would 
of course receive every assistance from a reconstituted 
diplomatic and consular service. One of the strongest 
factors in the success of German foreign trade has been 
the realisation that a consular body is in reality an im- 
portant part of a country’s trade system, and not merely 
a series of flags under which fees were receivable for 
technical services more or less perfunctorily rendered. 
No half-measures will suffice. The new consuls should 
be well-paid, capable, hard-headed men, ready to devote 
the whole of their career to the countries they will live 
in. If the conditions are good and the position well 
recognised, there will be no lack of suitable men. But 
neither banks, capital, consuls nor governments can 
create trade ; they are merely factors in its rise and fall. 
Success is decided by the human element—its skill in 
production, its ability in marketing; and for both these 
commercial attributes we need more of the German 
qualities of push, patience, technical skill and efficient 
commercial education. Already patriotism has taught 
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us to work harder, to use our skill more effectively; 
perhaps, after the war is over, self-interest will prove no 
weaker incentive. 

There is much to be done in our own small island. 
The war has shown us how near we have come to 
destruction by our careless disregard of basic and vital 
industries. For the first time in our fiscal squabbles the 
necessity to live is shearing clean through the word- 
spinning of the schools. Theories must go; we have to 
face facts. If the assistance of the banks is needed for 
erecting and maintaining these basic industries, as it 
must be, the money of depositors cannot fairly be risked 
unless the loan is secured by a reasonable protection 
against unfair foreign competition. Not unnaturally the 
close military connexion between ourselves, our colonies, 
and our allies, engenders a strong hope that peace may 
bring closer economic alliance. The achievement will 
be difficult, and can only be successful by give-and-take 
on all sides. So far, in England, we have chosen princi- 
pally the method of direct imposts while our colonies 
and allies have rather preferred the collection of revenue 
at their ports. The difference can be bridged over. 
The Paris Conference has made it certain that we shall 
at any rate meet our friends with free hands. 


The foregoing article was already in type when the 
report of Lord Faringdon’s Committee was published. 
The Committee recommend the establishment of a 
‘Chartered British Trade Bank.’ Briefly, its features are, 
a central institution with a capital of ten millions, con- 
cerning itself mainly with credits to facilitate foreign 
trade, foreign exchanges, the working of a Foreign In- 
formation Bureau, and incidentally discount and accept- 
ance. Apparently the issue of capital will be open, 
Government assistance being recommended for ‘Key’ 
industries through the medium of the Bank. No sugges- 
tion is offered as to the actual promotion of the Bank, so 
presumably the enterprise will be, at any rate in theory, 
quite unofficial. 
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Art. 13.—MRS HUGHES (OF UFFINGTON) AND HER 
CIRCLE. 


Letters and Recollections of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
Horace G. Hutchinson. Smith, Elder, 1904. 


SincE the rediscovery of the Memoirs of the now im- 
mortal though once forgotten Mr Creevey, it is no 
longer possible to be surprised at the banishment from 
the page of history of any name that was of contemporary 
note ; but, if there were still scope for such astonishment, 
it might well be devoted to the personality of a lady, 
Mrs Hughes (of Uffington, as they were wont to call her), 
who was the centre for a good many years of a rather 
brilliant literary circle. 

If you will look in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy you may read that ‘Hughes, John (1790-1857), 
author, born 2nd January, 1790, was the only son of 
Thomas Hughes, D.D., clerk of the closet to George III 
and George IV, Vicar of Uffington, Berkshire, and Canon 
of St Paul’s Cathedral, by his wife, Mary Anne, daughter 
of the Rev. George Watts, Vicar of Uffington.’ This 
John Hughes, the son, wrote ‘An Itinerary of Provence 
and the Rhone,’ highly commended by Sir Walter Scott 
in his Preface to ‘Quentin Durward,’ besides many other 
trifles of literature which are seldom read; and, if you 
wish a further account of him, you may study the cha- 
racter of the Squire, as portrayed by Thomas Hughes in 
‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays;’ for the author of that best of 
school books was one of John Hughes’s numerous family, 
and it was largely from his father that he sketched the 
Squire's character. 

In an introduction contributed to the collection placed 
at the head of this article, Mr W. H. Hughes, her grandson, 
says of this lady: 


‘ She was born about 1770 at Uffington, a little village two miles 
north of King Alfred’s White Horse Hill, in the “ royal county 
of Berks,” the only child of the last of a line of clergymen 
who had, for several generations, succeeded one another in 
the cure of souls at that little place. One of these parsons 
[he was Master of thé Temple], whose ministry fell in the 
time of George II, must have been well known as a preacher 
in his day, for he was appointed one of the chaplains whose 
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duty it was, from time to time, to preach in the Chapel Royal. 
He was not, however, called upon for a second sermon in that 
capacity ; for (the King attending the service in doubtful 
company) he took the seventh commandment as the subject 
of his first discourse, and as his text, “Thou art the man.” 

‘ With such forbears, it is perhaps natural that Mary Anne 
Watts was markedly independent and fearless; also that, not 
being able to hold the family living in her own right, she 
should manage to attain to it through the Rev. Thomas 
Hughes, D.D., whom she married when she was still quite 
young, and he verging on middle age. She had no difficulty, 
it may be supposed, in inducing the clergyman who had now 
become Vicar of her paternal parish to exchange that living 
for the much more valuable one which her husband held, in 
virtue of his canonry of St Paul’s Cathedral, the reward of 
his earnest endeavours to bring up the younger sons of 
George III as Christian gentlemen. And so a great part 
of every year was spent at the Uffington parsonage by the 
Canon and his wife, she continuing the benevolent despotism 
begun by her there in the days of her father.’ 


Amongst the varied gifts of this remarkable lady was 
a beautiful and cultivated voice. Her grandson records 
that she ‘brought tears to the eyes of Sir Walter Scott 


and her other friends by her rendering of the old 
English and Scotch ballads.’ Her introduction to the 
‘Wizard of the North’ is related in her own diary, 
and is curious enough to be worth transcribing. The 
Mrs Hayman referred to was a Lady-in-Waiting to 
the ill-fated Princess Caroline of Wales, and though 
complimented, after the manner of the day, with the 
title of ‘Mrs,’ was a spinster. 


‘My first introduction to Sir Walter Scott,’ says Mrs 
Hughes, ‘was given me by my friend, Mrs Hayman, in the 
year 1806, when Sir W. S. was in town enjoying his first 
fame after the publication of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

‘Queen Caroline invited him, immediately on his arrival 
in the Metropolis, to visit her at Blackheath ; by which means 
he became intimately acquainted with Mrs Hayman, who was 
a very superior person both in intellect and information, and 
singularly agreeable. When not in immediate attendance on 
the Queen, Mrs Hayman lodged in Berkeley Square. Behind 
her house there was a mews, which opened into Hay Hill, at 
the entrance of which mews I always saw a half-starved 
dog—a facsimile of that in Hogarth’s 6th print. I had such 
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a feeling of compassion for the poor, forlorn, half-starved 
creature, that I always carried in my muff a parcel of bones 
in a newspaper for him, and, as I visited Mrs Hayman generally 
twice a week, the dog was by my gifts kept alive. His 
gratitude was extreme; I always found him watching for me, 
and his expression of delight on seeing me is not to be 
described ; but my friend Mrs Hayman, whose only fault was 
a dislike to dogs, always quizzed me unmercifully, and told 
everybody to whom she introduced me of my folly and 
greasiness, as she called it. 

‘On the morning when I went to meet Sir Walter Scott 
he had arrived and was sitting with her, and immediately on 
my entrance, she cried out, “ Well! have you been pampering 
your nasty, mangy cur!” and when I answered in the 
affirmative, she turned to Sir Walter and said, “I don’t know, 
Mr Scott, whether you will thank me for the introduction, 
unless she wins you over by her singing, but I must tell you 
that this simpleton lives in the cloisters of Westminster and 
comes twice or thrice a week, bringing with her a parcel of 
dirty bones, with which she fills her nice new muff, for a 
nasty half-starved cur, and feeds the creature with them.” 
He made no reply for a minute or two, but leaned back in his 
chair, gazing hard at me under his shaggy brows, but with 
the most benevolent smile—then thrusting out his hand, he 
caught hold of mine with a grip which I can only compare 
to a blacksmith’s vice, exclaiming, “You and I must be 
friends!” which, during his remaining life, he verified.’ 


From all the accounts that we can gather of Dr 
Hughes and his talented wife we may draw the inference 
that hers was the more vital and vigorous, as it was by 
many years the younger, spirit. He is represented to us 
as a very worthy divine, most kindly of heart and of 
solid but not exceptionally brilliant intellect. The lady’s 
correspondents sent their compliments to the husband, 
but it was merely as preface or postscript to letters of 
which the body was for her. Fellow Canons of St Paul’s 
with Dr Hughes were Sydney Smith and Richard Barham, 
the latter better known by his pen name of ‘Thomas 
Ingoldsby.’ At Amen Corner, 


‘during the canonical part of the year,’ writes Mr Hughes, 
‘with such a good foundation as her husband and _ his 
colleagues, she came as near holding a “salon” as was possible 
in the smoky surroundings of St Paul’s Churchyard in the 
early part of last century. She sang, as I have said, very 
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charmingly, told stories in such a way as to have them 
worked into his novels by Scott and into his “ Legends” by 
Barham, and drew about her many other men distinguished 
in the work of letters, art and music who valued sprightly 
talk and genial ways.’ 


It was not, however, until 1831 that Sydney Smith was 
appointed to St Paul’s; and, seeing that Dr Hughes died 
in 1833 and that Mrs Hughes then retired to the country, 
it was only for a very short time that the witty Canon 
was a member of the literary circle of which Mrs 
Hughes was in some sort the centre. Barham’s diary 
of Oct. 2, 1831, has the note :—‘ Rev. Sydney Smith read 
himself in as Residentiary at St Paul’s: dined with 
him afterwards at Dr Hughes's.’ Barham’s association 
with the Cathedral dated from 1821, when he was 
appointed to a minor canonry; and, until 1833, Mrs 
Hughes was the constant and unfailing inspiration of 
his singular genius. Barham was very conscious of the 
gift he owed her and was always willing and even 
anxious to admit it. In the copy of the Legends which 
he sent to Mrs Hughes, after their collection into a 
volume, he wrote the characteristic jingle : 


‘To Mrs Hughes, who made me do ’em, 
Quod placeo est—-si placeo—tuum.’ 


And, adds Mr Barham the younger, who wrote his 
father’s biography, ‘the distich ... conveys no more 
than the actual fact.’ 


‘Mrs Hughes,’ he writes, ‘even at the time of my father’s 
introduction to her, was a lady well advanced in years’ [as 
a matter of fact she was some eighteen years older than 
‘Ingoldsby’] ‘but possessed of a surprising activity of mind 
and body, an excellent memory, and a knowledge of what 
may be called the curiosities of county history unequalled so 
far as my experience goes.’ 


Mr Barham might have added that everything in the 
nature of a‘ ghost story’ made a very warm appeal to 
the good lady’s heart. Just what measure of belief she 
accorded to these stories is not so manifest. Mrs Hughes, 
however, had a remarkably strong and shrewd under- 
standing, and we may conjecture that in her generation 
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the bent of her mind was rather to scepticism than to 
credulity. But another motive likely to influence her 
attitude, real or assumed, towards these tales of super- 
natural wonder, was her love of anecdote. Obviously | 
she was a gifted raconteuse, whether orally or by 
letters, and she was too good an artist to neglect the 
assistance which the supernatural element can lend to 
the interest of a narrative. At all events, it is easy 
to see, in the warm friendship of ‘Ingoldsby’ for Mrs 
Hughes and in her stores of county lore, both of the 
gossipy and the ghostly kind, the making of those 
Legends which Barham’s extraordinary faculty for rhyme, 
and his success in catching the spirit of the French conte, 
have made immortal. His son, indeed, admits a larger 
debt even than this, saying: 


‘To her he’ (that is, his father) ‘was indebted not only for 
a large proportion of the legendary lore which forms the 
groundwork of the “Ingoldsby” poems, but also for the 
application of a stimulus that induced him to complete many 
papers which diffidence, or that aptitude, previously spoken 
of, to turn aside at the faintest suspicion of a “lion in the 
way,” would have left unfinished.’ ° 


Manifestly it is not too much to say, that but for 
Mrs Hughes we might have had no ‘Legends,’ no 
‘Ingoldsby’ at all. Nor, as the younger Barham also 
confesses, would his memoir of his father, in which the 
greater number, and the best, of the letters are addressed 
to Mrs Hughes, ever have been written but for her help 
and encouragement. Had Dr Hughes lived for another 
decade in enjoyment of the canonry at St Paul’s, it is 
likely that we should not have had any of this corre- 
spondence. In that case Canon Barham would have 
been meeting Mrs Hughes constantly in the precincts of 
St Paul’s, and there would have been less occasion to 
exchange friendly sentiments and humorous comment 
and anecdote in writing; but, when she finally retired, 
after the Doctor’s death, to Uffington, the friendship was 
maintained by the long letters that were habitual with 
those to whom ‘ franks’ were precious. 

Among the lady’s talents, that of providing ‘good 
cheer, in the form of dainties for the table, was con- 
spicuous ; and from Berkshire she would send up to her | 
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London friends delicacies such as chines and cheeses for 
which the county was famous. In gratitude for the gift 
of a pig’s head we find Barham writing : 


‘My DEAR MADAM :— 
‘“T know not how to thank you. Rude Iam 


In speech and manner: never till this hour 
Tasted I such a dainty!” 


But young Norval never had such a “pig’s head” to be 
thankful for; it is truly delicious—almost too much so, 
indeed, for it tempted me last night to do what I very 
seldom do, and never ought, viz. eat a hearty supper; the 
consequence was that I “dreamt of the d 1, and woke in 
a fright”: 
‘ Methought I was seated at church, 
With Wellington acting as clerk, 
And there in a pew 
Was Rothschild the Jew, 
Dancing a jig with Judge Park; 
Lady Morgan sat playing the organ, 
While, behind the vestry door, 
Horace Twiss was snatching a kiss 
From the lips of Hannah More.’ 


Naturally not all the letters are in this buoyant strain. 
Mrs Hughes was his confidant in trouble as in mirth—for 
Barham had his share of sorrow—and the terms in which 
he writes to her of his grief at the loss of two of his sons 
are very pathetic. In one of his letters is a note of 
interest for lovers of Dickens: ‘ How Oliver Twist’ (then 
appearing in numbers) ‘is to end, I know not, nor does 
the author ; at least he tells me so.’ What are we to say 
to this? It is more than suspected that Dickens did 
sometimes keep an ‘open mind’ respecting the denoue- 
ment of his stories; and it is just possible that the 
‘mystery of Edwin Drood’ was something of a mystery 
to the author, as it is to us. 

How many of the Legends, which made Barham’s 
fame, were contributed by Mrs Hughes, there is no 
means of discovering, but we know at all events that she 
gave him ‘Hamilton Tighe’ (in the original, Hampden 
Pye, a relation of the Pye who was Poet Laureate), ‘ Patty 
Morgan the Milkmaid’s Story,’ the ‘ Dead Drummer’ and 
the ‘ Hand of Glory.’ Undoubtedly he was indebted to her 
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for a multitude of other themes, which he treated in his 
own unique fashion. The publication of one of his novels, 
‘My Cousin Nicholas, was due to her domineering way } 
of arranging the business of herfriends. Barham showed 
her some of the manuscript, which she took away to 
read, and without a word of consultation to him sub- 
mitted to Blackwood. The first intimation that the 
author received of these machinations was the receipt of 
the proof sheets, which Blackwood, without seeing the 
later pages, had already set in type. 

It may readily be supposed that a lady of Mrs Hughes’s 
disposition and temperament would not be content with 
the little sphere of Uffington village year in and year 
out; and in a letter that Barham wrote to her towards 
the end of 1844 he says: ‘It seems an age since I heard 
from you; about three weeks ago I called in Southampton 
Row, in the hope of hearing that you were about to pay 
your annual visit to Town, and was much disappointed 
at being told by the spider-brusher that you were not 
expected before January. An annual visit to London 
was in the ordinary course of Mrs Hughes's life, giving 
her the opportunity of renewing in person the friendships 
which her correspondence did not allow to lapse. Some 
of her grandsons had by this time grown up and gone 
out into the world. The one who was destined to fame 
as the author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ had left 
the great school and gone to Oxford, and had already 
shown evidence of the inherited literary instinct. Mrs 
Hughes appears to have sent Barham a poem which 
the young undergraduate had composed on the stirring 
occasion of the boat-race. Barham writes: 


‘Many many thanks for your kind note, and its enclosure, 
which I have read over again with great unction. Of a 
verity my friend Tom is bitten with the true poetic gadfly, 
and the ring of his metal is sterling. Why, O why was not 
the Oxford boat-race the subject for the Oxford prize poem? 


Them as adjudicates 
Old Roger Newdigate’s 
Ne’er had a better than Tom in their stu-dy gates. 


You see how impossible it is to write prosaically on such 
a subject; the mere sound of the whip in a young hand will] 
make the donkey of experience kick up his heels with a bray.’| 
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During many years the friendship with Sir Walter 
Scott, so auspiciously begun by the introduction of the 
‘half-starved cur,’ had prospered exceedingly. 


‘In the year 1824,’ Mrs Hughes writes in her diary, ‘ when, 
on a visit to Abbotsford, we were walking through the 
Huntly Burn, he’ (Sir Walter) ‘turned short round upon me 
and said, “Do you know what made me take such a fancy 
to you?” to which question I could only reply that I had 
not an idea, but that, whatever it was, it was a most fortu- 
nate circumstance. He paused and said, “ Why the dog and 
the muff.” I, who had forgotten the circumstance, thought 
he was demented; and then he said, “the dog in Berkeley 
Square” (which recalled it to my mind); “from that moment 
I was sure we were in perfect sympathy, for I should have 
done just the same myself.” ’ 


In the first of the long series of intimate letters which 
Sir Walter exchanged with Mrs Hughes he writes: 


‘I was very much diverted with the quizzing article which 
you were so kind as to send me, and particularly delighted 
as it was a mark of my retaining a place in your memory. 
I had the pleasure of showing the critique to our great 
Judge Jeffrey, who, considering the strength and sharpness 
of his claws, is the tamest lion you ever saw in your life. 
He was extremely delighted with the imitations of his style, 
and proposes to write to the author, without of course being 
supposed to know his name, inviting him to contribute to 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” as he seems so well to understand 
the rules of criticism.’ 


This ‘quizzing article’ has a particular interest in 
the present story. It was written by Dr Copleston, at 
that date (1807) Provost of Oriel, of which college Mrs 
Hughes’s son, John, was a student. Later, Dr Copleston 
became Dean of St Paul’s and Bishop of Llandaff. As 
Dean, he fell naturally into place in the circle of which 
Mrs Hughes was the focus, introduced as he had already 
been through his connexion with young Hughes and by 
the rare and valued encomium of the great critic of the 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ Later again, when he assumed the 
duties of his bishopric and was much away from London, 
he wrote a multitude of voluminous letters to Mrs Hughes 
which have little flavour of the keen Attic salt of wit 
that the ‘ quizzing article’ promised. This was a pamphlet 
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entitled ‘Hints to Young Reviewers,’ in imitation, as has 
been noted, of Jeffrey’s style. It began by setting down 
the principles by which the reviewer should be guided, 
and proceeded to give examples of their application 
through the medium of a lengthy critique of ‘ L’Allegro. 
A poem by John Milton. No Printer’s Name.’ 


‘Upon the whole,’ the reviewer concludes, ‘Mr Milton seems 
to be possessed of some fancy and talent for rhyming; two 
most dangerous endowments, which often unfit men for acting 
a useful part in life, without qualifying them for that which 
is great and brilliant. ... With the help of Cocker and 
common industry he may become a respectable scrivener ; 
but it is not all the Zephyrs, and Auroras, and Corydons, and 
Thyrsises, aye, nor his junketing Queen Mab, and drudging 
Goblins, that will ever make him a poet.’ 


In spite, however, of the friendly manner in which 
Scott tells Mrs Hughes that the ‘tame lion’ received this 
parody of his own savage style, Dr Copleston never 
seems to have made terms with Jeffrey. In fact the 
dignity of his position, when he was appointed Dean and 
Bishop, appears to have asphyxiated all sense of humour. 


On his appointment to his new dignities, and in reply to 
her congratulations upon them, he wate to Mrs Hughes 
on Dec. 5 from Oriel: 


‘My DEAR MApDAM,—Nothing is more delightful than to 
receive proofs, such as are fast pouring in upon me, of the 
kind interest which my best friends take in my promotion. 
To you I am particularly indebted for the frank, warm- 
hearted, lively expression of joy of which your letter is full. 

‘The goodly heritage of St Paul’s will indeed be my per- 
manent habitation. It is better than anything I had reason 
to expect, and I must be presumptuous indeed if I could 
indulge a wish for anything beyond it... . It was in the 
year 1812 that Dr Hughes installed me into the Prebend of 
Hoxton. I have not been at the Church Service of St Paul’s 
since. If it should so happen, which is not improbable, that 
Dr Hughes is in residence when I come to take possession of 
the Deanery, it will remind me, certainly, of the lapse of 
time, but it will not be a melancholy memorial, for the 
interval has been full of incidents which I reflect on with 
pleasure and on none with more than the closer ties of friend- 
ship which have in the meantime been formed between myself 
and the members of your family.’ 
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The friendship increased and became more intimate 
when the new Bishop and Dean found himself much 
at St Paul’s, and had frequent opportunities of meeting 
Mrs Hughes and of falling beneath the influence of her 
talent and spirit. His affectionate interest in the family 
continued to the second generation; and incidentally a 
letter of July 1834, which expresses this interest, gives 
a curiously characteristic criticism on Arnold, the great 
headmaster of Rugby : 


‘Your grandchildren are well placed under Arnold’s care. I 
do not indeed enter into his political views or his notions of 
Church discipline, but he is an excellent schoolmaster, and I 
do not imagine that the nature of his instruction can tend to 
infuse errors of this kind into the minds of his boys, unless 
he goes out of his way to do so—and I think too well of him 
to fear that. You will not forget to present my kindest 
regards to your son and his amiable and sensible consort.’ 


The choice of epithets in the last sentence may provoke 
the irreverent reader to a smile; and there is at least 
one other of the episcopal epistles which strikes an 


equally unconscious spark of humour. The Bishop is 
discussing Mrs Hughes’s change of residence, from St 
Paul’s and Uffington to Kingston Lisle, near Wantage, 
after Dr Hughes’s death. 


‘Your son called here the other day. I was not sorry to hear 
from him, what I had never heard from yourself, that 
Kingston Lisle is not a tenement for life, and that you are 
at liberty to quit it whenever you please. After a little ex- 
perience you will probably find the neighbourhood of London, 
or at least something nearer to London, more eligible.’ 


The forecast was not fulfilled. Mrs Hughes, though 
it was her rule to pay a yearly visit to London, and 
though she shifted her residence to be near her son at 
Donnington, remained faithful to her native Berkshire 
and to her country interests until her death at an 
advanced age. It is the next passage of the letter from 
which the above unfulfilled prophecy is extracted, that 
illuminates with a humorous gleam the almost too 
blameless and grammatical edifice of the Bishop’s prose : 


‘Lockhart is looking himself again. [I still have misgivings 
about the Abbotsford subscription, but there was an excellent 
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spirit at the City meeting, and the Bishop of Exeter performed 
his part admirably. You see how he is singled out by the | 
“Times,” who fires indeed at the whole covey, but is deter- 
mined that this bird, at least, shall feél the shot. A des- 
perate, profligate, unprincipled paper it is—and yet, people 
content themselves with saying this, while they continue to 
buy it, and to read it.’ 


Not bad that—‘ desperate, profligate, unprincipled ’— 
for a bishop and a delicate chooser of his adjectives ; and 
therewith we may perhaps leave him, his mind greatly 
relieved, no doubt, by the explosion, and take a look at 
other persons of distinction who came under the spell of 
Mrs Hughes’s attraction. 

In all likelihood it was Scott who first brought Allan 
Cunningham into the circle—‘ Honest Allan’ as he takes 
a continual and rather singular pleasure in styling him. 
It is just a little singular, because Cunningham makes 
his first bow on the literary stage with those ‘ Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Song, of which he was not, 
as he pretended to be, the collector, but the very author. 
In essentials it is likely that no man ever deserved an 
honourable title better, and we have always to remember 
that the hand which dubbed him with the honour was 
no common one. 

Cunningham came south, from his native Nithsdale, to 
London, to follow literature, and by way of a start 
found employment with Mr Bubb, a sculptor. He acted 
as a cross between secretary and odd man (as it seems) 
in the studio, filling up his time with compositions which 
he contributed to various periodicals. His original trade 
was that of a stonemason; and he had thus learned 
something which may have been of practical value to 
him in rough-hewing the marble, both in Mr Bubb’s 
studio and in that of Chantrey, to which he soon 
migrated. Lockhart refers to Allan Cunningham in 
Chantrey’s studio at the time when the great sculptor 
was doing a bust of Sir Walter, and quotes Cunning- 
ham’s account of the final sitting when Sir Walter was | 
in London for the coronation of George IV : 


*“ Well, Allan,” he’ (that is, Sir Walter) ‘ said, “were you at 
the coronation? It was a splendid sight.’—* No, Sir Walter,” 
I answered—“ places were dear and ill to get. I am told it | 
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was magnificent; but, having seen the procession of King 
Crispin at Dumfries, I was satisfied.” Scott laughed heartily. 
“That's not a bit better than Hogg,” he said. “He stood 
balancing the matter whether to go to the coronation or the 
fair at St Boswell—and the fair carried it.” ’ 


Cunningham came to London in 1810; and the Niths- 
dale Remains, of which his authorship was more than 
suspected, were published at the end of the same year. 
Probably it was very soon afterwards that Sir Walter 
made him acquainted with Mrs Hughes. Nevertheless 
a letter dated April 1826 gives the impression that the 
poet was only then beginning to know the lady at all 
intimately, for he writes: 


‘DEAR MADAM, Your very kind and complimentary letter 
gave me great pleasure. If you are English-born, you have 
the Scottish spirit, the Scottish enthusiasm and the Scottish 
love for those unequal but exquisite strains which the country 
has breathed out so warmly and so tenderly.’ 


The year 1826, as may be remembered, was that of 
the débacle of the publishing houses of Constable and 
Ballantyne, when hard things were said of Scott himself 
in relation to it. Cunningham, in this same letter, after 
commenting on their injustice, writes the following 
panegyric of Scott, which, we may be sure, would 
prove his direct and best passport to the heart of such 
an ardent admirer of Sir Walter as Mrs Hughes: 


“For six and twenty years he has been the star of our 
literature—he has led the way in poetry—so has he in 
romance—so will he probably in history. His name is known 
over the earth; and no spirit since the time of Shakespere 
has brought such universal honour to his country. In what 
has his country honoured him, but by a general voice of 
praise, by shouting and by clapping of hands in the streets, 
by bowing to him in theatres and by reading his works with 
an enthusiasm such as literature never found before! And 
this is honour of the noblest kind.’ 


There are some pleasant sentences in a letter of 
Cunningham’s to Mrs Hughes, dated April 1835, which 
indicate something of the charm of her conversation and 
correspondence, and also show how much the writer felt 
that he had lost when she quitted London : 
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‘Your letter,’ he writes, ‘was a welcome one: though not 
so pleasant as a personal interview; yet it resembles one 
greatly, for you write as you converse, with an ease and an | 
intelligence not common even among those who make such 
the business of their lives. .. . That you are well, I rejoice 
to hear; that your spirits are where your friends wish them 
I can guess. As I pass St Paul’s I glance towards Amen 
Corner, not without a sigh for those who are not and those 
who cannot be there. Alas how crushing the changes are 
which we are doomed to experience! the patriarchal Dr 
Hughes, the polite Sir Thomas Lawrence and the gifted Sir 
Walter Scott once gladdened that place: let us sigh for those 
left behind, not for those who are with the blessed.’ 


He notes in the same letter that ‘Southey and Words- 
worth were lately in town, and adds, in eulogy of 
Wordsworth’s latest volume of poems, ‘I know of no 
living author who has so many unsolicited gushings out 
of fine sentiment and expression, the very essence of 
poetic thought. Comparing himself, with much 
modesty, with these two writers he says: ‘There is no 
envy in my nature; and that arises, dear Madam, from 
having long ago settled in my own mind that in the 
balances of literature I am so many ounces in weight 
and need not therefore quarrel with the pounds. This 
is an excellent device, which many a man of letters 
might adopt with comfort to himself and to his friends. 

Cunningham’s excellent and varied letters tempt to 
continual quotation. They pass quickly and easily from 
grave to gay, now with a literary criticism, now with 
thanks for a Berkshire cheese or pig’s head which Mrs 
Hughes, that admirable housewife, had sent him. 


‘Campbell, he writes, ‘was lately in Glasgow, where two 
dinners were bestowed on him, one in honour of Poetry and 
the other in honour of Poland. The people of Paisley refused 
him the freedom of their town because True Thomas had 
done nothing that was useful. There is a compliment to the 
Muse! Had Gray gone to Paisley, the honest folk of that 
town, being weavers, would have bestowed on him the free- 
dom on account of those memorable lines : 
‘ “ Weave the weft and weave the woof 
The winding sheet of Edward’s race.’’’ 


Mrs Hughes’s success as hostess of a literary salon, on 
a small scale, was perhaps in some measure due, her own 
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gifts apart, to that intimate friendship with the great 
Sir Walter, which brought him constantly to her house 
when in London. If any (and there seem to have been 
many) had a boon to crave of the ‘ Wizard,’ such as a 
word of praise for a literary effort, or a ‘leg-up’ to any 
saddle on a literary hobby-horse, it would be through 
Mrs Hughes that the request was made. She was in 
constant correspondence with him; and his regard for 
her may be estimated by the manner of the signature of 
his letters, as ‘I am, dear Mrs Hughes, sincerely and 
affectionately yours, Walter Scott.’ 

Mrs Lockhart’s later letters are the more pathetic in 
that they record the gradual wane of hopes that had 
been entertained after the first stroke that clouded Sir 
Walter’s brain. She neglects to note the year on her 
letters, but it is likely that one of date, June 5, from 
Abbotsford, should be referred to 1831, soon after the 
first really dangerous seizure: 


‘Papa and myself, she writes, ‘received your kind letters, 
for which many thanks, and I hasten to tell you what I can 
of good here. Papa is at present very well, but his disease 
is such a very dangerous one that till he passes many months 
without an attack the Drs consider him in a most anxious 
state of health. The only thing that remains is a thickness 
of speech, one day better and perhaps the same evening not 
so well, but never quite gone, which leads the medical men 
to say the tendency to disease is still there. I have been 
here now nearly six weeks and cannot flatter myself there 
is any change for the better. He attends very strictly 
to the regimen prescribed, but declares the medical men 
have mistaken his case and bled him too much, and that if 
he ate and drank as usual he would be well. I am certain 
in his present state a couple of glasses of wine would bring 
on an attack. One thing it is impossible to avoid—he will 
work, and that is as bad as anything. However, we get him 
out as much as possible on his pony, and the weather is so 
delightful he never tires of being amongst his trees. I think 
the seeing of a friend does him much good.’ 


The following winter was spent by Sir Walter, 
devotedly attended by some of his family, abroad. At 
his own earnest desire he was brought home to Scotland 
in the summer, arriving at Abbotsford on July 11. Five 
days later Mrs Lockhart writes to Mrs Hughes: 
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‘Your kind letter followed me here’ (to Abbotsford) ‘and 
indeed I did not want it to remind me your affection would 
wish to hear of us all, though I was obliged, from fatigue, 
total want of sleep, etc., to delay till we reached this and 
settled our future plan of life, to write to you. Papa made 
out this journey far better than we could have hoped he 
would, but, dear Mrs Hughes, he is no better, either in mind 
or body, than he was in town, and only now’ [and then ?] 
‘aware where he is. . . . To give you an idea of our attend- 
ance, to-day from ten to four he was out and in bed, that 
is to say from his bed to his chair, ten times, with one or 
other of us either reading or speaking to him and with the 
misery of seeing he did not understand more than a few 
words occasionally, though he will not allow us to cease to 
read or speak to him. I know how you and Dr Hughes love 
Lockhart, but if you now saw the great comfort he is to us 
all, the tenderness, the patience with which he nurses poor 
Papa, you would feel, even as we do, that we had not 
appreciated him enough, and Papa is so fond of him and, 
strange to say, however violent to Anne and I, is collected, 
in comparison, to him. . .. We are told a change for better 
(not I fear in mind) may take place any day, or—what they 
anticipate—worse, and indeed you and all his friends will pray 
for his release should he continue in his present melancholy 
state.’ 


It was rather more than two months later that the 
merciful release was vouchsafed ; and at the end came 
a blessed gleam of intelligence to the great troubled 
mind, which was of much comfort to the family gathered 
round his death-bed. 

Mrs Hughes’s journal ends with a page or two of her 
‘Last Recollections’ of Sir Walter; and the record con- 
cludes with the true version of an incident not quite 
correctly given by Captain Basil Hall: 


‘Sir W.,’ Mrs Hughes writes, ‘was so much pleased with the 
Yarmouth bloaters on the day (Oct. 8th) when he breakfasted 
in Amen Corner, that Mrs Lockhart desired me to procure 
her half a hundred. As soon as they drove away I went to 
Mr Bateman, a great salesman in Billingsgate, and I gave 
the order: he replied that such a number would not suit 
a private family, for owing to the manner in which these 
fish are cured they will only keep good a short time. I then 
desired half the quantity to be sent to Sussex Place’ (where 
Sir Walter was): ‘he answered decidedly, but civilly, that it 
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was not their custom to send so far. I do not know what 
prompted me, but I said involuntarily, “I am very sorry the 
order cannot be complied with—it was for Sir Walter Scott.” 
The rough fishmonger started back, and pushing forward to 
me through piles of fish cried out most loudly—* Sir Walter 
Scott, did you say, madam! Sir Walter Scott! God bless my 
soul, he shall have them directly, if I carry them myself. 
Sir Walter Scott! They shall be with him to-night ”—then, 
pausing, “No, not to-night—for to-morrow morning at 
7 o’clock a fresh cargo comes in, and he shall have them for 
his breakfast. Sir Walter Scott !”—then, with a very grave 
look and in as soft a tone as his loud voice could be lowered 
to, he said, “They say he has been ill, and is not well now— 
how is he?” Mr Bateman kept his word and Sir Walter was 
more pleased than I can describe when I related the words 
I have been writing: he laughed and said, “I do not think 
my works ever produced an effect so much to my taste 
before.”’’ 


Dr and Mrs Hughes were guests at Abbotsford on 
two occasions, first in 1824 and again two years later; 
and of both visits Mrs Hughes gives a very full and lively 
account in her journal. Scarcely less vividly interesting 


is her description of the journeys to and fro, which they 
extended by a little tour in Scotland on each occasion. 
In those days this was no small enterprise for an elderly 
clergyman and his lady to undertake. The journal in- 
cludes a descriptive sketch of the interior of Abbotsford : 


‘The walls are compleatly covered with every description of 
ancient weapon; a small armoury between the drawing and 
dining room is now compleating to contain the overflow of 
treasure which Sir Walter possesses ; he showed us Rob Roy’s 
gun, Claverhouse’s pistol, and the Marquis of Montrose’s 
sword; round the great Court which is in front of the house 
runs a high wall in which are placed pieces of sculpture, some 
of them relics of Edinburgh Cross: the gateway which leads 
from another court down to the Tweed, above which the 
house stands, is the doorway of the ancient Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, so celebrated in the “Heart of Midlothian”: 
when Sir Walter obtained a gift of it, on its being taken 
down to widen the High Street, he had every stone numbered, 
so that it might be exactly replaced: there are marks of fire 
on many of the stones.’ Elsewhere she writes: ‘ Abbotsford 
is the paradise of dogs—they abound in it and have free 
quarters in every room: a venerable old Highland Deer 
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Greyhound of the breed of Ban and Buscar, who in his prime 
of days could seize and overcome the powerful red stag, three 
terriers of Dandy Dinmont’s breed, avowed “ Mustards and } 
Peppers, "with a black long-haired pet of Lady Scott’s, are 
constant inmates, and Sir W. is seldom seen without a four- 
footed follower.’ 


There too Mrs Hughes made acquaintance with many 
of Sir Walter’s cronies and intimates, including that 
very curious genius the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ of whom she 
writes : ‘Hogg is a very simple-mannered pleasant person, 
much less rough in exterior than I had expected, and has 
an open, good-humoured face which must prepossess 
everyone in his favour.’ 

It was soon after the death of Dr Hughes, in 1833, that 
his widow left Uffington for the neighbouring village of 
Kingston Lisle. 


‘Here,’ as her grandson writes, ‘she lived till she was nearly 
eighty. . . . When I revisited the Vale of White Horse eight 
[now over twenty] years ago, I found friends still living who 
remembered her in her Kingston Lisle days. Two of these, 
whose home was three miles from that place, told how she would 
walk across to their house to early breakfast, accompanied 
by Mustard and Pepper, and knitting all the way there and 
all the way back, and start them on their day’s work refreshed 
by her gay talk and amusing stories... . During those years 
at Kingston Lisle she made frequent trips to London, so as 
not to lose touch of her old friends there; and shortly before 
1850 removed to a small house in Reading. . . . Here she died 
in 1853, carefully and lovingly attended to the last by a 
faithful old servant who, it was found, had been for years 
married to a worthy butler of the neighbourhood, on condition 
that she should retain her maiden name and not leave her 
mistress so long as she should need her services.’ 
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Art. 14.—_THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 


DuRtinG the past three months the general aspect of the 
war has undergone a noticeable change. The Germans 
have been forced to abandon their attack against Verdun, 
and for the first time have been thrown on the defensive 
in every theatre of war, while the Allies are pressing 
them on all fronts. The change is attributable in a 
great degree to the closer accord which has been estab- 
lished between the Allies. The operations on the various 
fronts, which formerly appeared to be conducted inde- 
pendently and in a haphazard manner, have been com- 
bined in accordance with a systematic plan determined 
by the Allied Powers in consultation. This unity of 
action, however, has depended on other conditions besides 
general agreement. The development of the Allied 
Armies in numbers and munitions, by making active 
cooperation possible, has caused the accord between 
the Allies to become manifest; for, so long as each was 
liable, in turn, to attack by superior forces, the necessity 
for husbanding men and munitions precluded any attempt 
at a general offensive. And so the enemy were free to 
pursue their design of defeating the Allies in detail by 
concentrating against each in succession, without en- 
dangering their positions on the fronts which, for the 
time being, they held defensively. 

As time went on, the situation became gradually less 
favourable for the enemy. The growing strength of the 
Allies, especially in munitions, enabled them, from time 
to time, to undertake a strictly limited offensive. Thus, 
in September 1915, the Franco-British armies made a 
diversion in Champagne and Artois, with the view of 
assisting the Russians, who were being severely pressed 
about Dwinsk and Wilna. The enterprise met with 
enough success to cause the Germans some disquietude ; 
for several divisions were hurriedly transported from 
the Russian front to stem the advance. Later, at the 
beginning of this year, the Russians began an offensive 
in the Bukowina; and in March they made another 
effort in the lake district, between Wilna and Dwinsk, 
which, however, had no perceptible effect on the German 
operations before Verdun. In every case the design of 
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the Allies was to relieve one of their number by exercis- 
ing pressure on another front; but their resources were 
as yet unequal to the sustained effort required to attain 
decisive or lasting results. 

Meanwhile the gallant stand of the French against 
the enemy’s desperate attacks at Verdun was of signal 
service to the Allied cause. A decisive victory in France 
was essential to the ultimate success of Germany in the 
war; and the Germans undoubtedly hoped that the fall 
of Verdun would so discourage the French people as to 
make it possible to attain such a victory. It may almost 
be said that they staked everything on the adventure. 
Their front in Russia was denuded to swell the numbers 
of the Crown Prince’s army ; and, as the battle proceeded, 
all the troops that could be spared from other sections of 
the French front were swept into the vortex at Verdun. 
The French made immense sacrifices ; but their stubborn 
defence discouraged the enemy, wore down his resources, 
and gained time for the other Allies to complete the 
training of new armies and the expansion of their muni- 
tion factories. 

Thus, when the situation at Verdun became critical, 
the Allies found themselves able to undertake a general 
offensive on all fronts. The Russians opened the pro- 
ceedings on the front between the Pripet and the Pruth, 
and, by defeating the Austrian armies, attracted several 
German divisions from France, and Austrian divisions 
from the Trentino. The tension in Italy was relieved ; 
but the Germans persisted in their attacks at Verdun 
with undiminished obstinacy, until the Franco-British 
armies, on July 1, took the offensive on both banks of 
the Somme. The Germans then had to decide whether 
they would abandon the fruit of their costly efforts, 
which seemed almost within their grasp, or risk defeat 
by the superior forces which were pressing them on both 
fronts. They chose the former alternative; and the 
great army which had been assembled on the heights of 
the Meuse was broken up, to provide reinforcements for 
their hard-pressed armies in Picardy and Volhynia. We 
will now proceed to trace the main outlines of the Allied 
offensive, beginning with the operations on the Somme. 


The front selected for attack comprised the area 
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between the Ancre and the Somme, which was known 
as the Fricourt salient, and the line south of the Somme 
as far as the Roman road past Estrées. The topography 
of the country north of the Somme gave the enemy 
certain tactical advantages at the outset. The ground, 
which is thickly studded with woods and villages offering 
favourable positions for defence, rises gradually from 
the river to a ridge or plateau which, starting from a 
point half a mile north of Thiepval, passes through High 
Wood (Bois des Foureaux), and to the north of Ginchy, 
whence it sweeps round to the south and ends in a spur 
the extremity of which is marked by Falfemont Farm. 
| Thiepval, Poziéres, Bazentin-le-Petit, Longueval, and 
| Ginchy are on the southern slopes not far from the crest 
line ; Courcelette, Martinpuich, Flers, and Les Boeufs are 
on the northern slopes; while High Wood, Leuze Wood, 
and Falfemont Farm are on the watershed. 

The configuration of the German front, however, 
offered some compensating advantages so far as the 
British attack was concerned. An offensive in a north- 
easterly direction from the front Maricourt—Fricourt 
combined with an advance between Fricourt and the 
Ancre would subject the German positions within the 
Fricourt salient to an enveloping attack, assisted by 
the cross-fire of the heavy artillery. The combined 
movement would threaten the rear of the enemy’s 
position north of the Ancre, and might therefore be 
expected to facilitate an advance in that section also, 
which, by preserving the continuity of the line, would 
secure the left flank of the main attack. As will appear 
from the sequel, these expectations were not completely 
fulfilled, owing to the great strength of the positions 
between Ovillers and the Ancre, which held up the 
advance on that portion of the front. On the other hand, 
the reentering form of the German line about Maricourt 
subjected the Allied advance to corresponding disadvan- 
tages, which made themselves felt in the enemy’s counter- 
attacks in the Longueval—Guillemont region, and in the 
concentric fire of the great masses of heavy artillery 
which they brought up during the progress of the battle. 
These drawbacks were counterbalanced in a great degree 
by the progress of the French on their portion of the 
battle front, which broadened the area of the captured 
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territory ; while the loyal cooperation existing between 
the Allied armies ensured the continuity of their fronts 
being maintained, and prevented the formation of vulner- 

able angles, which would have resulted if the plans of | 
Generals Foch and Haig had not been closely coordinated. 

Throughout the five days and nights immediately 
preceding the first attack, a violent bombardment was 
maintained along the British front from Ypres to the 
Somme, and the enemy’s trenches were raided nightly 
at numerous points, while the French used their guns 
freely at Verdun and made successful counter-attacks 
on both banks of the Meuse. By these means the 
Germans were kept in a constant state of tension, and 
of uncertainty as to the locality of the real attack. At 
7.30 o'clock on the morning of July 1, after an intense 
artillery bombardment, lasting an hour and a half, had 
levelled the enemy’s front trenches, the British infantry 
sprang to the attack on a twenty-mile front, extending 
from Gommecourt to the vicinity of Maricourt, whence 
the French prolonged the front as far as the Roman 
road near Estrées. By 9 o'clock the advanced defences 
had been carried; and our troops, continuing their pro- 
gress, captured before evening the fortified villages of 
Mametz and Montauban, and effected lodgements in La 
Boiselle and Contalmaison. North of the Ancre, Serre 
was taken, but had subsequently to be relinquished. On 
our right the French made progress towards Hardecourt 
and Curlu, and occupied Dompierre, Becquincourt, Bussu, 
and Fay. 

On July 2 Fricourt fell, while the French took Curlu, 
Frise, and the Bois de Mereaucourt. The occupation of 
La Boiselle was completed on the 3rd; and the capture 
of Feuilléres, Buscourt, Herbécourt and Assevillers placed 
the French in possession of nearly the whole first-line 
system on the battle-front south of the Somme, and gave 
them a footing in several portions of the second line. 
The strongly fortified villages of Ovillers and Thiepval, 
however, resisted the assaults of our troops; and the 
offensive north of the Ancre was not pursued. The 
line of attack on the Maricourt—Fricourt front was, in 
consequence, diverted from its original north-easterly 
direction towards the north. 

Exigencies of space allow us to notice only the most 
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salient features of the struggle. The enemy’s position 
consisted of successive lines of trenches, supported at 
intervals by strongly-defended localities such as woods 
and villages, or, where such natural features were deemed 
insufficient, by redoubts, each consisting of a maze of 
trenches. In every case spacious dug-outs were provided, 
from which—if, as often happened, they were passed by 
unexplored—hostile detachments issued and fired upon 
the rear of the attacking troops. Large numbers of 
hidden machine-guns inflicted many casualties, while 
field-guns and light howitzers, concealed in woods and 
other covered positions, assisted the defence by direct 
fire and by bursting shells among troops moving up in 
support. During the early days of the battle the 
Germans had little heavy artillery in position, and their 
feu. de barrage was, in consequence, ineffective; but, by 
the end of the first week, large guns and howitzers had 
begun to make their presence felt, and their number 
increased as the battle proceeded, until the hostile 
bombardment attained at times a high degree of 
intensity. 

On July 4 the Germans were heavily reinforced, and 
thereafter the struggle became more severe. Part of 
La Boiselle was lost and recaptured; and on July 7 a 
similar incident occurred at Contalmaison, which was 
not finally occupied till the 11th, when its capture com- 
pleted the conquest of the first system of defence on 
a front of some 14,000 yards. By the same date our 
Allies had captured, in the order named, Belloy, Hem, 
Monacu Farm, Estrées, Sermont Farm, Hardécourt, 
Biaches, and La Maisonette. A pause followed, during 
which guns’ were moved forward, and fresh dispositions 
were made for a renewal of the battle. The attack on 
the second line began at dawn on July 14; and on that 
and the three following days the Bazentin villages, Trénes 
Wood, Longueval, Delville Wood, Bazentin-le-Petit Wood, 
Ovillers, and Waterlot Farm fell to the British troops. 
At this stage the enemy, having brought up very large 
forces, launched a counter-attack against the salient 
angle at Delville Wood which resulted in the partial loss 
of the wood and of Longueval. On July 21, however, our 
troops established themselves in the southern half of 
High Wood, thus gaining a footing on the crest of the ridge 
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already referred to. This event marks the close of the 
second phase of the battle. 

It has already been observed that the original failure 
of the attack against the Ovillers—Thiepval front led to 
the advance from the southern face of the salient between 
Fricourt and Maricourt being diverted from its intended 
direction. The advance, in consequence, had been made 
on a comparatively narrow front. This resulted in several 
disadvantages. First, there was a vulnerable angle at 
Delville Wood. Second, the Allied line both west and 
south of Delville Wood was commanded and enfiladed 
from the ridge. Third, the interior of the position was 
much restricted, which accentuated the difficulty of 
accommodating and moving large forces in rear of 
the angular front, and tended to make the fire of the | 
enemy’s encircling artillery all the more effective. Fourth, 
the further advance of the French between Trénes Wood 
and the Somme would be beset with difficulties so long as 
the strong and commanding positions of Falfemont Farm 
and Leuze Wood remained in the enemy’s possession. 
But before these could be attacked, it was essential to 
occupy the fortified villages of Guillemont and Ginchy, 
by which the advance would otherwise be enfiladed. For 
these reasons a modification.of the British dispositions 
became necessary in order to combine the northerly 
advance against the ridge between Thiepval and the 
Longueval—Flers road with a divergent attack on Gille- 
mont, Ginchy, Falfemont Farm, and Leuze Wood. The 
British line was, accordingly, closed to the right, so as 
to embrace the region of Falfemont Farm, the French 
front being correspondingly contracted ; and fresh troops 
were brought up to fill the gap which would otherwise 
have resulted on the left. 

The battle was resumed on July 23, and by the even- 
ing our troops had reached the outskirts of Guillemont 
and gained a footing in Poziéres. Longueval was re- 
captured, and again lost. The enemy had brought up 
large reinforcements of men and guns, and the history 
of the succeeding days is one of very severe fighting, 
in which the battle swayed to and fro, and progress was 
slow and intermittent. On July 26 Poziéres was com- 
pletely occupied, and two days later Longueval was finally 
secured. On July 30 the French carried Monacu Farm 
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and a quarry north of Hem, and they reached the out- 
skirts of Maurepas. Guillemont was again attacked on 
Aug. 8, but without success. A general attack was 
launched on Aug. 16, during which our troops made 
progress about High Wood and Guillemont, and the 
French reached the Maurepas—Clery road. But the 
enemy fought desperately to retain possession of the high 
ground. It was not until Aug. 24 that Maurepas was 
finally occupied, while on the British front the extent of 
the advance cannot be precisely defined with reference 
to localities marked on the map. Progress, however, was 
steady and uniform along the entire front of the Allied 
armies from the Somme to the vicinity of Thiepval; and, 
which is more important, the enemy’s strength was being 
continuously worn down, and their troops discouraged, 
| by unsuccessful counter-attacks. The Germans made 
| their final effort on Aug. 30, when, advancing from the 
front between Ginchy and High Wood, they delivered 
five successive attacks with large forces, but with in- 
significant results. 

This episode may be taken to define the end of the 
third phase, during which the battle reached its greatest 
intensity. The fourth phase, which opened on Sept. 3, 
was marked by a perceptible weakening of the enemy’s 
resistance. The Allies’ progress became more rapid, and 
the German counter-attacks rarely came to close quarters, 
being, for the most part, repelled by rifle and machine- 
gun fire, or prevented from taking form by the curtain- 
fire of the artillery. During the week ending Saturday 
Sept. 9, Guillemont, Ginchy, Falfemont Farm, and Leuze 
Wood were captured by our troops; and Le Forest, 
Ho6pital Farm, Rainette Wood, and Omiecourt fell to the 
French, who also, south of the Somme, carried part of 
Berny, and extended their offensive front to the out- 
skirts of Chaulnes. The following Saturday (Sept. 16) 
saw the Allied troops in possession of a front which in- 
cluded Bouchavesnes, Le Priez Farm, the greater part of 
Bouleaux Wood, Flers, Courcelette, and Mouquet Farm. 
They had thus occupied the whole of the high ground, 
encompassed Combles on an are extending from north- 
west to east, and enveloped Thiepval on the east, south, 
and west. South of the Somme the French completed the 
occupation of Berny, Deniécourt, and Vermandovillers. 
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The greater part of the British gains noted above were 
the result of a battle fought on Sept. 15-16 between 
Bouleaux Wood and Poziéres, in which a new type of 
armoured car, carrying light guns and machine-guns, 
proved of great utility in the attack. 

During the lull which followed the battle, the Germans 
showed their anxiety for the safety of Combles and 
Thiepval by delivering strong counter-attacks in both 
regions. Between Sept. 20 and 22 the French line 
between Abbé Wood and Rancourt was twice assailed by | 
the 18th Corps, withdrawn from the Aisne, and the 214th 
Division, which had been hurriedly recalled from a half- 
finished journey to the Russian front. During the same 
period counter-attacks were delivered in the neighbour- 
hood of Mouquet Farm. But the Allied front was solidly 
maintained at every point, and progress was made between | 
Flers and Martinpuich, which resulted in the line being | 
straightened up between these places. On Sept. 25 the 
offensive was resumed. Les Boeufs and Morval fell to 
the British, and our Allies captured Rancourt, Frégicourt 
and the Combles cemetery. Having thus been practically 
surrounded, Combles surrendered on the following day, 
while, on the extreme left, the British troops carried the 
formidable fortress of Thiepval, and occupied the heights 
which overlook it on the east. During the remaining 
days of September our troops captured the Stuff Redoubt 
on the main ridge 2000 yards north-east of Thiepval, 
carried the greater part of the Schwaben Redoubt 500 
yards north of that village, occupied Eaucourt L’Abbaye, 
advanced their line close to Le Sars, and made progress 
on the front Gueudecourt—Morval towards the fifth 
German line, which is roughly defined by the Bapaume— 
Peronne road. On their right the French gained ground 
towards Sailly, and effected a lodgment in the St Pierre 
de Vaast wood. 

The immediate effect of the offensive on the Somme 
was to relieve the pressure at Verdun, where, during the 
month of June, the situation had become critical. After 
a few last despairing efforts, the great force assembled 
under the Crown Prince was gradually dispersed, its 
component divisions being drafted partly to the Russian | 
front, but chiefly to Picardy. The French were, in con- 
sequence, enabled to draw on their army of the Meuse 
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to augment that on the Somme; but they did not omit 
to press the Crown Prince’s diminished army, and to 
improve their positions on both banks of the Meuse. 


The tactical methods employed by the Allies on the 
Somme show that the lessons learnt in earlier battles 
had not been wasted. The want of control over the 
movements of the fighting line, and the consequent 
irregularity of the advance, which had been conspicuous 
in Champagne and on other occasions, was in a great 
degree remedied on the Somme. This improvement was 
due, in great part, to the more efiicient maintenance of 
communication throughout the battle-area by such means 
as telephones, signals, and runners, and to the services 
rendered by aeroplanes, which transmitted, by wireless 
telegraph, information concerning the progress of the 
attack, the positions of hostile reserves and guns, and 
the effect of our artillery fire. Our airmen, having 
established their supremacy in the air, prevented the 
hostile aeroplanes from rendering similar services to 
the enemy; and our artillery, in consequence, was able, 
with little interruption, to maintain a screen of shells in 
front of the attacking infantry, or to direct its fire upon 
localities where, from time to time, it was required to 
demolish obstacles, to stop hostile reinforcements, or to 
break up counter-attacks. The risk of injury to friendly 
troops was obviated to an extent which had not been 
known before. And, besides the control of operations 
actually proceeding, the prearrangement by the Staff of 
the plans during each stage of the battle shows a very 
marked improvement. A definite objective was pre- 
scribed for each unit of the attacking force, beyond 
which it was not to proceed until a stated hour, and then 
only if the adjoining units had also attained their objec- 
tives. As may be imagined, the preparation of the time- 
table regulating the successive stages of a day’s operations 
required, on the part of the Staff, careful forethought, 
and an aceurate estimate of the time needed to overcome 
the resistance likely to be encountered by the various 
units at each stage of the attack. The task would, 
indeed, have been impossible without the aid of photo- 
graphic surveys made from aeroplanes, which furnished 
material for the preparation ‘of detailed maps of the 
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enemy's positions. As might be expected, there were 
occasional miscalculations; and, at times, the troops 
went wrong through being unable to recognise their 
objective on account of the destruction wrought by 
bombardment ; but it is satisfactory to know that such 
mistakes were usually remedied by the coolness and 
intelligence of the troops and their immediate com- 
manders. It is also noticeable that, so far as can be 
gleaned from the published reports, there were few 
instances of attacks being undertaken with insufficient 
force, or of reserves not being up at critical moments— 
causes which had led to failure on previous occasions. 

In the outline of the operations given above, the 
progress of the offensive has necessarily been described 
with reference to localities shown on the map. It should, 
however, be observed that the capture of positions is not 
an end in itself, but a means by which the complete 
defeat of the enemy’s armies, and the destruction of his 
military power, may ultimately be achieved. In these 
days, when war is waged by entire nations in arms, it is 
necessary not only to defeat the enemy’s armed forces 
in the field, but also to destroy the military spirit of the 
hostile nation—the ultimate motive power in war—if a 
conclusive peace is to be secured. The great size of 
modern armies, and the vastness of their reserves, which 
embrace the entire able-bodied population, in conjunc- 
tion with the system of entrenched warfare which has 
been evolved during the present war, has made the 
process of defeat tedious and costly ; and it would seem 
that it can only be effected by wearing down the enemy’s 
strength, exhausting his reserves, and destroying the 
moral of his troops, by an indefinite series of local and 
partial defeats. Whether the military spirit of the nation 
will survive the disintegration of the armies—whether, 
in short, it will be necessary to carry invasion deep into 
the heart of the enemy’s territory—is a question which 
only the future can answer. 

Meanwhile it is apparent, from the increasing rapidity 
of the Allies’ progress, that the enemy’s power of resist- 
ance on the Somme front has been diminished by the 
numerous defeats which he has sustained. Several causes 
have contributed to this result. The Germans, after 
having been ejected from the immensely strong positions 
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in their first and second systems of defence, which were 
the work of many months of preparation, had to fall 
back on less elaborate entrenchments, a great part of 
which has been constructed during the past two or three 
months; and, as their retreat continues, the successive 
lines of defence, being more hastily prepared, grow 
weaker. Apart, however, from this weakening of the 
material aids to defence, and setting aside the evidence 
of German prisoners, which has often proved deceptive, 
there are indications which point to a weakening of the 
moral of the troops. The lessening vigour of the German 
counter-attacks since the end of August has been already 
noticed. Strongly fortified villages and redoubts, which 
had probably been prepared before the beginning of the 
offensive to serve as pivots of defence in the event of a 
retirement, appear to have been defended with less 
determination than was shown in similar cases during 
the earlier phases of the contest. The returns of un- 
wounded prisoners show an increasing inclination to 
surrender. These are signs of the discouragement which 
naturally results from repeated failure to hold strong 
positions against the Allies’ attacks; and they are 
corroborated by the general impression which prevails 
at the front that the Allied troops have established their 
supremacy over the Germans, and that the Germans 
recognise the fact. 

Lastly, there is the exhaustion of the enemy’s trained 
reserves, of which there is ample evidence. According 
to an official statement the British forces on the Somme 
met and engaged thirty-five German divisions between 
July 1 and Sept. 17, of which twenty-nine were defeated 
and withdrawn from the battle-front. A semi-official 
statement published in the Paris press on Sept. 28 gave 
the forces engaged on the whole battle-front during the 
same period as sixty-seven divisions and seventeen addi- 
tional battalions, which would amount to more than half 
the German army on the entire western front at the 
beginning of the Verdun offensive. The total strength, 
assuming all units to be complete, would be 1,190,000 
men, comprising 820,000 infantry and 4,824 field guns, to 
which must be added an unknown number of heavy guns 
and howitzers. 65,000 unwounded prisoners were taken, 
and the losses in killed and wounded are said to have 
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been very severe. But the most striking evidence of the 
exhaustion of the enemy’s reserves is to be found in the 
wanderings of the 214th Division, to which allusion has 
been made above. The fact that this division had been | 
despatched, early in September, to reinforce the eastern 
front, and that it had to be recalled to meet the renewed 
offensive on the Somme, implies that no other force was 
available to reinforce either front. But, while we may 
conclude that the enemy’s trained reserves have been 
depleted, it would be rash to assume that his reserves of 
untrained men have been exhausted. For the facilities 
for training are limited, and the deficiency which is due | 
to the exceptional wastage of the past four months might 
be made good if time were allowed by a relaxation of 
the pressure which the Allies are applying on the principal 
fronts. 


If there has been a heavy demand for reinforcements 
on the Somme, the requirements of the eastern front 
have been equally embarrassing. The failure of the 
Austrians to withstand the Russian attacks in Volhynia 
and the Bukowina necessitated an influx of German 
troops collected from every available quarter, including 
France. The greater part of these reinforcements was, 
at first, directed to the Kovel front. The result, for the 
time being, was that General Kaledine’s offensive was 
brought to a standstill, and that his army was pressed 
back on the greater part of the front between the Kovel 
—Sarny railway and the neighbourhood of Lokatchi. 
At the beginning of July fighting extended north of the 
Pripet Marshes, in the course of which the Russians 
endeavoured to capture the railway junction at Barano- 
witchi, the possession of which would have enabled them 
to substitute direct communication between their armies 
on either side of the Marshes for the circuitous route 
through Gomel, and would have upset the Germans’ 
defensive system by making a breach in the lateral 
communication behind their front afforded by the Vilna 
—Baranowitchi—Brest-Litovsk railway, which forms the 
basis of their network of light railways for distributing 
supplies. The attempt to break through the enemy’s 
strong positions having proved unsuccessful, General 
Lesch’s army was transferred to the front south of the | 
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Pripet, where, by a vigorous offensive, he drove the enemy 
back from the Czartorysk salient behind the Stokhod. 
A turning movement was then initiated on the Lower 
Stokhod in conjunction with a fresh advance by General 
Kaledine towards Kovel and Vladimir Volynski. The 
entire line of the river was captured; but German re- 
inforcements continued to arrive, and before the end of 
July the Russians were again on the defensive. The 
enemy, however, were equally unable to make progress ; 
and our Allies remained in possession of the line of the 
Stokhod, and of the greater part of the tongue of land 
in the great bend between the railways which converge 
on Kovel from Sarny and Rovno. 

The deadlock in Volhynia was not entirely due to the 
strength of the enemy in that quarter. The. object of 
the Russian offensive had been to break the connexion 
between the German and Austrian armies by seizing 
Kovel. But on the great extent of front, approximating 
to 300 miles between the Pripet and the Pruth, it was im- 
possible, even with Russia’s great resources, to pursue 
the offensive everywhere; and General Letchitsky’s 
progress south of the Dniester, combined, no doubt, with 
the ripening political situation in Rumania, made it 
advisable to shift the scene of action further to tke south. 
General Brusiloff, assured of the ability of Generais Lesch 
and Kaledine to maintain their line on the Stokhod, 
decided to suspend his offensive in that region, and to 
devote his attention to the Galician front. About the 
middle of July General Sakharoff began an advance on 
the southern front of the Lutsk salient, drove the Austro- 
German forces opposed to him across the Lipa, which, 
flowing through Gorochow, falls into the Styr west of 
Dubno, and, after a series of desperate battles, in which 
33,000 prisoners were taken, occupied Brody on July 28. 
Pursuing his advance with heavy fighting among the 
lakes and marshes about the head-waters of the Styr, 
the Ikwa, and the Sereth, he gained possession, by the 
middle of August, of part of the Lemberg—Tarnopol 
railway; but here, again, the Germans came to the 
rescue, and, in the face of large hostile reinforcements, 
his advance came to a standstill. 

In conjunction with these operations, General Scher- 
batcheff attacked Count Bothmer’s positions behind the 
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Strypa, which were threatened in flank by General 
Sakharoff’s advance south-west of Brody. After pro- 
longed and heavy fighting, Bothmer’s left wing was 
pressed back beyond the Zlota Lipa, and his right flank 
was thrown across the Dniester at Halicz, where he 
destroyed the bridge. On Sept. 6 the Russians were 
bombarding Halicz, which is situated on the right bank, 
and the town was reported to be in flames. At this 
stage the advance was suspended; for Bothmer, having 
received German and Turkish reinforcements, maintained 
a stubborn attitude, and the development of the situation 
in the Carpathians, to be noticed presently, doubtless 
made it inadvisable, for the moment, to engage in costly 
operations on the Dniester front. 

While these events were in progress north of the 
Dniester, General Letchitsky was pursuing his offensive 
south of the river. At the beginning of July an im- 
portant engagement was fought between Nizniow and 
Kolomea, in which the enemy claimed to have thrown 
the Russians back. That things did not go well for our 
Allies is suggested by the break in the operations which 
followed the battle, and continued till the end of the 
month. There are, however, other things to be con- 
sidered. On this, as on other occasions when it may have 
seemed that the Russian offensive was slackening, it is 
probable that a deficiency in the supply of ammunition 
was responsible for the temporary delay ; for the requisite 
arrangements for maintaining an uninterrupted flow 
commensurate with the vast expenditure entailed by 
incessant heavy fighting on a front of such extent take 
long to mature. The summer floods which, about the 
middle of the month, caused the Dniester and its 
tributaries to overflow their banks and submerge the 
low-lying districts, also contributed to retard the opera-~ 
tions. Towards the end of July General Letchitsky, 
resuming his advance, captured Nizniow on Aug. 7, 
and, three days later, occupied Stanislau. Bothmer 
was deprived of his lines of communication through 
Nizniow and Halicz, and restricted to the railways 
through Chodorow and Lemberg, of which the latter 
was, no doubt, already fully occupied in supplying the 
needs of the armies in Volhynia and north-eastern 
Galicia; a circumstance which probably made it more 
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difficult for him to resist General Scherbatcheff’s 
advance. 

During the first days of August it was reported that 
large numbers of German troops were being trans- 
ported southwards through Kovel. These were doubt- 
less destined partly for the Galician front, and partly 
for the Carpathians, where General Letchitsky’s left 
wing, being less strongly opposed in the earlier stages 
of its advance, had made considerable progress up the 
valleys of the Pruth and the tributaries which join it 
from the south. After the capture of Stanislau the 
advance of the right wing was discontinued, for reasons 
which may readily be surmised. An advance beyond 
Stanislau would have necessitated heavy fighting in view 
of the German reinforcements which were arriving, 
probably with indecisive results, and with no tangible 
advantage until Stryj should be reached. The occupa- 
tion of Stryj, had it been practicable, would have placed 
Bothmer in a serious predicament; but it would have 
necessitated a considerable extension of front, and the 
employment of very large forces both to overcome the 
frontal resistance and to capture the passes between 
the Jablonitza and the Beskid, the occupation of which 
would have been essential in order to secure the left 
flank of the advance. Such a dissipation of force would 
not have been justifiable, in view of the fact that the 
political as well as military considerations, which will be 
noticed hereafter, invested the operations of the left 
wing with greater importance. ‘Indeed the occupation 
of Stanislau, with its knot of railways, was probably 
designed as much to cover the rear of these operations 
as to incommode Bothmer. We will now outline the 
progress of General Letchitsky’s left wing. : 

By the end of June Kuty and Kimpolung had been 
occupied, together with the intervening area, and columns 
were being pushed forward towards the Carpathians. 
A momentary check was experienced in the vicinity of 
Kolomea, but on July 9 the Russians had captured 
Delatyn, and secured the railway as far as Mikolichine, 
ten miles nearer to the summit of the Jablonitza Pass. 
A flanking movement made from the direction of Kuty 
resulted on July 21 in the capture of Vorochta, within 
five miles of the summit. In the meantime large Austrian 
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forces had been defeated north-west of Kimpolung; and 
the heights adjoining the Kirlibaba Pass had been 
occupied on July 16. But the arrival of strong hostile 
reinforcements, comprising German troops, and Austrians 
from tLe Trentino, obliged the Russians to fall back; 
and the enemy took possession of the region about the 
Jablonitza Pass, and the southern slopes as far as the 
line Delatyn—Zabie. Our Allies, however, soon recovered, 
and by the middle of August had regained the heights 
about Vorochta, and driven the enemy back from Delatyn. 
They were also successful in heavy fighting which took 
place on other parts of the mountain front as far south- 
wards as the Kirlibaba Pass. The operations were 
assisted by the advance of a detachment from the right 
wing which, after the battle in front of Stanislau, had 
been sent up the Bystritza in order to cover the 
flank. It occupied Nadvorna on Aug. 12 and, before the 
end of the month, captured the Pantyr Pass, and the 
adjoining heights. 


Such was the situation in the Carpathians when 
Rumania joined the Alliance. But, before proceeding 


to discuss the new phase created by her intervention, it 
is necessary to turn for a moment to the Italian frontier, 
which had been the scene of important events. At the 
end of June the Italians had checked the advance of the 
Austrians on the Trentino frontier, and, taking the offen- 
sive, had recaptured Arsiero, and begun a forward move- 
ment on the whole front between the Brenta and the 
Adige. The Austrians, alarmed at our Ally’s successes, 
recalled five divisions which had been despatched to re- 
inforce the eastern front ; but, under cover of this counter- 
offensive, and of minor enterprises at various points on 
the Alpine frontier, General Cadorna secretly augmented 
his forces on the Isonzo front, with the object of making 
a fresh attack on the Gorizia bridgehead. 

The operation began on Aug. 4 with an attack in the 
region of Monfaleone, which probably had the effect 
of drawing Austrian reserves in that direction. On 
Aug. 6 the real attack was launched. The town of 
Gorizia is buried deep in the valley of the Isonzo, and 
the strength of the position lies in the character of the 
heights which encircle it. Three miles to the north 
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e Monte Sabotino, on the right bank, dominates the 
rrounding country at an altitude of nearly 2000 feet. 
om this commanding point a range of heights stretches 
uthwards through Oslavia and Podgora, enclosing the 
plley on the west. Five miles below the town the 
eights on the left bank culminate in the Monte San 
ichele (900 feet), overlooking Gradisca to the west. All 
hese dominating features had been strengthened by an 
aborate system of entrenchments, caves, and tunnels, 
ewn out of the solid rock, and defended by guns of 
eavy calibre and large numbers of machine-guns. 
uch was the position known as the ‘Gorizia bridge- 
ead,’ which had been attacked at various periods last 
rear by the Italians with great bravery, but without 
ecisive success. The assault, which began in the after- 
hoon, was preceded by an intense bombardment of the 
pntire Austrian front from Tolmino to the sea. Through- 
but the night of Aug. 6, and the whole of the following 
Hay, the battle raged on Monte Sabotino and along the 
Podgora ridge, while San Michele was heavily attacked, 
and the advance was continued in the region east of 
onfalcone. By nightfall on Aug. 7 all the heights on 
the right bank had been carried, but the stronghold of 
San Michele still held out. The following day witnessed 
the final collapse of the defence. San Michele fell in the 
morning ; the artillery on Sabotino and the Podgora ridge 
made Gorizia untenable; and by the evening Italian 
detachments had occupied the town and established 
themselves on the left bank of the river. Our Allies had 
achieved a victory which aroused enthusiasm throughout 
Italy and among Italians in every quarter of the world, 
and cannot have failed to discourage the armies and the 
civil population of Austria-Hungary. They have since 
maintained their pressure between the Brenta and the 
Adige, and at various points on the Alpine frontier ; 
while a continuance of the offensive between Gorizia and 
the sea has given them possession of the long-contested 
Doberdo plateau, and carried their line some way into 
the inhospitable district of the Carso. The Austrian 
forces have thus been held fast, and German troops have 
had to come to their assistance, which has made it the 
more difficult to meet the new situation which arose 
when Rumania took the field. 
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That the danger which would result from the int 
vention of Rumania was appreciated in Germany 
apparent both from the efforts made at various perio 
by menace and persuasion, to induce her to rema 
neutral, and from the evident anxiety of the Germ 
press when, towards the end of August, it was realis 
that these efforts had failed. It was probably in t 
main, if not solely, with the view of steadying pub 
opinion that Field Marshal von Hindenburg, in whom tk 
German public had unbounded confidence, was appointé 
to succeed Falkenhayn as Chief of the General Staff 
the field. Pflanzer’s retreat in the Bukowina had expose 
the right flank of the Austro-German armies to enveloy 
ment. The appearance of the Rumanian army in th 
field, some 400,000 strong, with ample reserves, and it 
advance into Transylvania, in cooperation with th 
Russian offensive in the Carpathians, would threate 
Hungary with iavasion, which, if not effectively opposed 
might force the Dual Monarchy to conclude a separa 
peace. It was, therefore, necessary for Germany to mak 
a supreme effort to prevent the final disintegration o 
the Austro-Hungarian armies, already severely battered 
by the blows sustained during the summer. How thé 
requisite force was to be obtained in view of the enor 
mous demands which had already been made on Germany’s 
resources, and the pressure to which her armies were 
being everywhere subjected, was the first problem that 
confronted Hindenburg. One factor which facilitated 
its solution may be mentioned here. War agains 
Rumania was regarded in Hungary as a national war; 
and the Hungarians might be expected to fight with 
more determination than they had shown when opposed 
to Russia in what they regarded as Germany’s battles. 

As for Rumania, her geographical position had certain 
obvious disadvantages. Except on the side of Russia 
and the Black Sea, she was surrounded by enemies, and 
the strength of her army was disproportionate to the 
length of her frontiers. While the Danube front might 
be considered secure against any serious enterprise so 
long as the Bulgarians were kept busy in Macedonia, | 
the open frontier of the Dobrudja, 100 miles in length, | 
invited attack during an offensive campaign in Tran- 
sylvania which would need all her strength. On one | 
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front or the other she would, in fact, have to rely largely 
on Russian assistance. The supply of munitions must 
also have caused some anxiety, for, her capacity for 
manufacture being limited, she would have to rely to 
a great extent on obtaining supplies from outside sources 
through Russia, whose railways were sufficiently en- 
cumbered without this additional burden. 

Apart from questions of domestic politics, with which 
we are not concerned, these considerations were sufficient 
to deter Rumania from taking the decisive step until the 
military situation, in so far as it immediately affected 
her, should be assured. A defensive attitude would 
neither promote the aims of her national policy, nor 
promise security to her territory. From both points of 
view it was necessary that she should take the offensive 
in Transylvania without incurring the risk of invasion 
from the side of Bulgaria. The latter condition required 
that the Bulgarian and Turkish armies should have been 
deprived of their power for offence either by defeat or 
by being kept fully occupied elsewhere. This condition 
seemed to have been fulfilled by the dispersion of the 
Turkish forces in Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia, and by the presence of the Allied force at Salo- 
nika, which made the Bulgarians anxious for the safety 
Sof their own territories. But, before the Rumanians 
could safely invade Transylvania, two further conditions 
were necessary; namely, that the enemy should be pre- 
vented from bringing large forces against them, and 
that the Russians should occupy the Bukowina, and 
advance far enough in the Carpathians to ensufe con- 
nexion between their left and the Rumanian right flank. 
Rumania, before entering the field, was, no doubt, satis- 
fied that in these respects the general situation was 
assured, 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s recent assertion in the 
Reichstag, that ‘on Aug. 23 the Entente Powers them- 
selves were not yet clear when Rumania would declare 
war,’ was evidently meant as an excuse for the unreadi- 
ness of the Central Alliance. The date named was 
probably that on which the Chancellor's own eyes were 
opened; and the inspired German press forthwith began 

o prepare the public for the emergency which was 
imminent. The preparations of the German General 
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Staff were far from being complete when, immedi- 
ately after the declaration of war had been handed, on 
Aug. 27, to the Austro-Hungarian Minister at Bucarest, 
the Rumanian armies seized the passes of the Carpa- 
thians and the Transylvanian Alps, encountering trifling 
opposition. Kezdi-Vasarhely, Brasso, and Petroseni were 
occupied on Aug. 29. On Sept. 2 Rumanian guns bom- 
barded Hermannstadt; and three days later the Iron 
Gate of the Danube was captured. By Sept. 7 the occu- 
pation of Toplitza and the upper valleys of the Maros 
and the Aluta gave our Allies possession of the railway 
from Brasso to Toplitza; and a week later they were 
in contact with Letchitsky’s left wing at Dorna Watra, 
the heights beyond the Upper Maros were in their hands, 
and the line was continued through Homorod Almas and 
Fogaras to the vicinity of Hermannstadt. The situation 
further west was less favourable. 

A glance at the map will show that, as the centre 
progressed, the line became shorter. The armies crossed 
the frontier on a front of some 360 miles. A line from 
Dorna Watra to the Iron Gate along the Maros Valle 
is shorter by one-third. By occupying Hatszeg and the 
line of the Maros the Rumanians would gain the double 
advantage of a front better suited to their numbers 
and the use of the lateral railway from Hatszeg to 
Toplitza, which is at once the basis of the Transylvanian 
railway system, and the line of junction between the 
latter and the Hungarian railways. The facilities offered 
by this railway for the lateral movement of troops and 
for purposes of supply would be of incalculable value to 
the side possessing it. For these reasons the Rumanian 
plan of operation doubtless contemplated, as a first 
step, the advance to a front embracing the Kelemen 
Mountains, the Maros Valley, and Hatszeg, the left flank 
being established in a secure position covering the Iron 
Gate of the Danube during the progress of the operation 
Two circumstances intervened to prevent the execution 
of this design—the invasion of the Dobrudja, to be 
noticed hereafter, and the arrival of hostile reinforce: 
ments, which flowed into Transylvania with a rapidity 
which, probably, had not been anticipated. i 

Falkenhayn’s first anxiety was to save Hatszeg. On 
Sept. 10, feeling himself strong enough to take the 
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offensive, he attacked the Rumanian force which, after 
occupying Petroseni, had fought its way through the 
Merisor defile against gradually increasing opposition. 
After a week of desperate fighting in the Streiu Valley 
and on the adjoining heights, the Rumanians were com- 
pelled to fall back to a defensive position south of 
Petroseni. The enemy, with doubtful veracity, announced 
the recapture of the Vulcan Pass. Having gained this 
local success, Falkenhayn quickly transported part of his 
troops to Hermannstadt, where a containing force had 
been endeavouring to retard the advance of the 
Rumanians. Sending a detachment from Szelistye across 
the mountains to seize the Rother Turm Pass, he 
attacked our Allies in front and on both flanks, with the 
result that, at the end of a three days’ battle against 
superior numbers, they had to fall back on Sept. 28 and 
fight their way through the pass. At the time of writing, 
the situation is still obscure ; but the Rumanians appear 
to be maintaining a bold front on the heights which 
command the southern exit of the defile, and there is 
good reason to doubt the enemy’s assertion that they 
sustained a ‘ destructive defeat.’ 

It is evident that, during these operations, the Austro- 
German forces were numerically inferior, in the aggre- 
gate, to the Rumanians, whose right wing and centre 
continued to advance in the Kelemen and Gorgeny 
Mountains and towards Schassburg. On Sept. 20 they 
occupied Szekely Udvarhely; and the Berlin reports 
between Sept. 30 and Oct. 2 admitted a retirement ona 
front extending from a point north-west of that town as 
far as the neighbourhood of the Haar south of Schassburg. 
Falkenhayn, with the assistance of the railways at his 
disposal, had made the most of comparatively small 
forces by reinforcing successively different parts of his 
front, thus gaining isolated and partial successes which he 
was unable to follow up. In such circumstances the 
reserves of the defence are apt to be moved to and fro 
to meet the successive attacks, and to arrive too late on 
each occasion to influence the result. In the present 
instance the Rumanians were at a disadvantage owing 
to the lack of lateral communications behind their front ; 
and it is probable that their central reserves had been 
depleted to reinforce the army in the Dobrudja. 

2Q2 
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The situation at the moment is not reassuring. Indi- 
cations point to the continued inflow of hostile troops 
into Transylvania ; and it seems likely that Falkenhayn 
will persevere in the plan of operations by which he 
gained his initial successes at Merisor and Hermannstadt. 
It will be seen from the map that the arrangement of 
the railway communications, which facilitated the suc- 
cessive concentration of forces about Hatszeg and 
Hermannstadt, offers similar facilities for the local 
transport of troops in the direction of Schassburg, 
Parajd, Toplitza, and Bistritz, as well as for the diversion 
to these localities of reinforcements brought by the 
Austro-Hungarian lines to the great railway centres at 
Grosswardein, O Arad, and Temesvar. Falkenhayn has 
already shifted his offensive to the region of Schassburg, 
with the result that the Rumanians, finding themselves 
confronted by superior forces, have been obliged to 
retreat towards the frontier in the direction of Kezdi 
Vasarhely and Brasso. He may be expected next to 
turn his attention to the valleys of the Little Kukullo 
and the Upper Maros, with the view of clearing the 
Kelemen and Gorgeny mountains, and severing the con- 
nexion between the Rumanian Northern Army and 
General Letchitsky’s left wing. If these operations were 
successful, his purpose would have been effected in so far 
as the defence of Hungary is concerned; but it may be 
observed that it is not the way of the Germans to restrict 
themselves to defensive measures, and that his subse- 
quent proceedings would depend upon the amount of 
force at his disposal. 

It may be surmised that the risk of a hostile incursion 
into the Dobrudja had been underestimated. The defence 
of that district appears to have been assigned to a small 
body of Rumanian troops, aided by a Russian force 
which, some time before the declaration of war, had been 
assembled on the Danube about Reni. The distance 
from Reni to the frontier is about 140 miles. The cross- 
ing of the Danube by temporary bridges would occupy 
a considerable time; and no movement could be made 
before the declaration of war without disclosing the 
intention of Rumania. On the other hand, Mackensen, 
who commanded the hostile forces in the Balkans, could 
concentrate in close proximity to the frontier by means 
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of the railway which communicates through Shumla 
with the Varna—Rustchuk line. It seems probable that 
the Allies counted on the ability of the force at Salonika 
to deter the Bulgarians from embarking on an adventure 
in the Dobrudja; and, apparently with that design, 
General Sarrail had begun active operations, about the 
middle of August, by seizing Doiran railway station and 
other points near the frontier. The enemy responded 
by an offensive on the entire front, which continued till 
the end of the month. Under cover of these operations, 
which need not be noticed in detail, Mackensen assembled 
on the Dobrudja frontier a composite force, numbering, 
perhaps, 90,000 men, consisting of three Bulgarian 
divisions, supplemented by German and Turkish troops, 
and accompanied by heavy artillery. On Sept. 2 he 
crossed the frontier, occupied Dobritch, Kurt Bunar, and 
Akkadynlar after some fighting, and attacked Tutrakan, 
which fell on Sept. 6, after three days’ stubborn defence. 
Three days later the Rumanians evacuated Silistria. 

These unexpected reverses naturally caused general 
anxiety. It was feared that Mackensen might reach the 
great bridge over the Danube at Czernavoda, and, by 
holding or destroying it, interrupt communication with 
the port of Constanza, on which Rumania relied for sea- 
borne supplies. What dispositions were made to arrest 
his progress has not been disclosed, but it is apparent 
that troops were diverted from the front in Transylvania 
to the detriment of the principal operations, and that 
Falkenhayn’s task was, in consequence, facilitated. 

The official reports are reticent concerning the events 
of the first few days subsequent to the evacuation of 
Silistria. The Allied force fell back slowly, fighting 
stubbornly, and doubtless receiving reinforcements as 
it retired. On Sept. 16 a stand was made on the front 
Rasova—Kobadin—Tuzla, which had previously been 
entrenched. Here a furious battle raged for five days, 
ending with the defeat of Mackensen’s right wing, and 
the retreat of his entire force to a position which he had 
prepared on a line extending from the neighbourhood of 
Oltina to the coast south-east of Toprosari. The Allied 
army attacked this position on Oct. 1, and a desperate 
struggle supervened, which is still undecided as we go 
to press. 
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It is hardly necessary to observe that Mackensen’s 
diversion in the Dobrudja, whatever may be the ultimate 
fate of his army, influenced the course of the autumn 
campaign on the eastern front to an extent which cannot 
be ignored. The Allies’ plan of operations appears to 
have assumed that no serious attack would be made 
from the Bulgarian frontier, and that the Rumanian 
field army would therefore be free to cooperate effectively 
with the Russian offensive in the Carpathians. But for 
the initial reverses in the Dobrudja, it may be doubted 
whether Falkenhayn would have been able to snatch his 
local successes at the Vulcan and Rother Turm passes. 
The attention of the Rumanians, instead of being con- 
centrated on the principal operations, has been diverted 
in some degree to the secondary but unavoidable task 
of opposing Mackensen. The execution of the Allies’ 
offensive project has been delayed at a time when, on 
account of the approach of winter, there was no time 
to lose; for snow in the Carpathians, and rain in the 
low-lying districts of Galicia, are likely soon to interfere 
with active operations on the southern portion of the 
Russian front. . 

It may be conjectured that, in these circumstances, 
the enemy will exert themselves to find reinforcements 
for Falkenhayn and Mackensen with the view of at- 
tempting the destruction of Rumania. It will be the part 
of Russia to give such direct assistance as Rumania may 
require; while it is incumbent on the Allies as a whole 
to hold the enemy fast by maintaining the pressure on all 
fronts. General Brusiloff is fulfilling his part by resuming 
the offensive in Volhynia and Galicia, where his armies 
under Generals Kaledine, Sakharoff, and Scherbatcheff are 
keeping the hostile forces occupied on their respective 
fronts, and gaining local successes in the face of opposition 
which is the more formidable because the enemy have 
had leisure to strengthen the positions to which they 
were driven back during July and August. The Allied 
force at Salonika is continuing the active operations 
which, though begun too late to prevent the Bulgarians 
from joining in Mackensen’s Dobrudja adventure, have 
made progress in jthe direction of Monastir on the left, 
and, on the right, towards the Bulgarian frontier, which 
may be supposed to cause disquietude at Sofia. General 
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Yudenitch is again on the move in Armenia; and the 
Italians, on their own frontier and in Macedonia, are 
contributing their share to the general activity. Neither 
these tokens of a resolute accord, nor the brilliant 
successes on the Somme, should, however, blind us to the 
fact that the temporary miscarriage of the Allies’ plans 
in the Near-East threatens to retard the course of the 
war, and makes it the more necessary to increase the 
pressure to which the enemy is being subjected, and to 
maintain it without relaxation. 

To this end three things are chiefly needed—men, 
munitions, and loyal cooperation. It is to the first 
of these that we, as a nation, should direct special 
attention at the present stage ; for, although the principle 
of universal service has been adopted, its practical applica- 
tion has been hindered by causes which are well-known 
and need to be dealt with firmly and impartially. 
Industries and Government Departments harbour many 
thousands of young men who, given a more thorough 
organisation and a broadening of the official mind, could 
be released for military service. The events of the past 
summer, especially those in France, have shown what enor- 
mous demands the present war makes on the resources of 
the belligerent nations. It is necessary to face the fact 
that the demands will not cease until the military power 
of Germany has been broken. Although there are indi- 
cations that Germany is weakening, neither the moral of 
her armies nor the national will to fight to a finish has 
been destroyed. Despite the drain on her resources, she 
has been able to find enough reinforcements to maintain, 
as yet, an unbroken front, and to provide a stiffening for 
her alliesin every quarter where they needed encourage- 
ment or showed signs of failing. The slack period, which 
must occur during part of the winter, will be utilised 
for overhauling the residue of her resources, and the 
development of such as may admit of further expansion ; 
and it is necessary that none of the Allies should be 
behindhand in this respect, if the war is to be brought 
to a decisive issue in the coming year. 


W. P. Bioop. 
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CORRIGENDA 


1. In the article on ‘ The Organisation of the Empire,’ in the 
July number, the reviewer misrepresents ‘ The Empire on the 
Anvil’ in two material points. (1) He writes—‘ Mr Worsfold 
... proposes alternative schemes—the first “a half-way 
house,” the second, a Supreme Imperial Parliament.’ The 
order should be reversed. The ‘half-way house’ is proposed 
only to meet the contingency of an organic union proving 
impracticable for the time being, and to ‘prepare directly 
the Empire for the subsequent creation of a full federal 
union’ (p. 152). It is equally misleading to say that I 
‘suggest also’ a ‘Dominions Council [of Delegates].’ This 
Council, the composition and powers of which are set out fully 
on pp. 165-9, is the essential feature of the scheme; since it 
gives the Dominions power to grant, or withhold, supplies, 
and meets the difficulty formulated by Mr Asquith in the 
Conference of 1911. Also, it is incorrect to say that I propose 
that the Dominions should contribute ‘proportionately to 
their population.’ The text of the book runs, ‘Such con- 
tributions to be adjusted in each case to (say) two-thirds of 
an amount proportionate on a basis of population to the 
amount provided by the United Kingdom for the same 
services’ (p. 165). 

(2) This misconception of the purpose of the ‘half-way 
house’ leads the reviewer to make the wholly erroneous 
suggestion (which runs through pp. 276-7 of the July number), 
that the proposals primarily advocated by me ‘do not touch 
the essence of the demand’ of the Oversea British ; i.e. for ‘a 
share in the sovereignty of the Empire’; and that in this 
respect, therefore, my book contrasts with ‘The Problem of 
the Commonwealth.’ While in other respects Mr Curtis’ 
proposals differ widely from mine, on this point we are 
agreed; and the terms in which this ‘demand’ is urged in 
‘The Empire on the Anvil’ would seem to preclude any 
possibility of misunderstanding. They are: ‘No system of 
Imperial administration which does not give the Oversea 
British a right to vote for the election of a cabinet-making 
and revenue-raising representative Chamber will suffice to 
put them on an equality with the Home British, or restore 
to them the full rights of their British citizenship ’ (p. 92). 


W. Basin WORSFOLD. 


2. P. 469, 1. 24, for ‘Simpson’ read ‘ Morton.’ 
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